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PREFACE 


There is a wide>spread belief that the tradition of spiritual 
life which was developed within the Upanishadic circles with 
its insistence upon self-conquest, contemplation, and direct 
God-vision, the three essential elements of Upanishadic 
Mysticism or Brahma-vidya, is a mere relic of the past, 
having no points of contact with modern life. But this belief 
is entirely unfounded. The old tradition has not lost its 
compelling force in the modern world; it continues to exercise 
its mysterious power over all who submit to its influence, 
producing God-intoxicated and saintly characters like those 
of old. In the lives of Rammohan Roy, Debendranath Tagore, 
Ramkrishna Paramahaipsa, Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Ram Tirtha, Mrs. Besant and Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret 
Noble), to mention only a few names well-known in India, 
persons whose training, temperament and environment were 
as different as they could be, we find the same old scale of 
values and the same old concentration on the things of spirit. 
It was my singular good fortune to come into contact with a 
person in whom the old Upanishadic tradition was fully 
alive. The present work originated from the advice which 
he was good enough to offer some years ago. 

The advice was to the effect that I should make a close 
study of the Upanishads and the Yoga Sutra of Patahjali 
with Vyasa's commentary thereon. I undertook the study 
of these works in a spirit of free enquiry, but with reverence 
and humility. The study gave to my mind a new orientation, 
impressing on it the necessity of a metapsychical approach 
to the problems of philosophy and religion. The result of 
such orientation has been the composition of the present 
work. 
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In studying the philosophy of the Upanishads I have 
followed a new method the nature of which I have fully 
explained in Chapter VI and Epilogue I. This method starts 
from the most central fact in the teachings o£ the Upanishads, 
vis.^ their mysticism, and in the light of mystic experience 
sifts out their essential teachings and combines them into a 
synthetic whole, with such divisions and groupings as these 
teachings may require for purposes of a systematic philo¬ 
sophical treatment. The results which the application of 
this method yields are set forth, in a systematic form, in the 
present work which derives its name or title from the 
character of its methodological procedure. As we have shown 
in Epilogue I, this procedure is free from the defects of a 
dogmatic approach, as well as from the aberrations of a 
purely inductive study. It has, therefore, the merit, I 
venture to think, of presenting the philosophy of the Upani¬ 
shads in a newer and truer perspective. 

In the preparation of the present work I have derived 
help from various quarters, more particularly from the 
authors cited in this book, to all of whom it is now my 
pleasant duty to offer acknowledgments. Some of my former 
writings have also been laid under contribution. The help 
that came to me from my wife—may her deepest aspirations 
now come to fruition in a more blessed world — is not insigni¬ 
ficant. She gave, in her own person, a striking confirmation 
of some of the extra-ordinary phenomena described in the 
Upanishads, and imparted to me, in a considerable measure, her 
unfaltering faith in mystic intuitions. I am, however, deeply 
indebted to Professor Paul Deussen and Sir Charles Eliot from 
whose works I have frequently quoted, and to P. Max Muller 
whose translations of theUpanishadic texts I have oft^, though 
not always, adopted with or without modifications. These 
famous orientalists are no longer with us, but the scholarship 
they have left behind lives and continues to, help and guide. 
Lastly, I have to acknowledge with sincere gratitude the 
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kindness of my friends, Mr. Nirmalananda Sirkar, M.A., 
formerly Lecturer in the Lucknow Christian College, who 
worked ungrudgingly day after day and prepared a type¬ 
script for the press, and Professor N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., 
Ph.D., of the Lucknow University, who, in spite of ill-health, 
was good enough to help me materially in preparing the 
corrigenda. 

Whatever other defects the book may possess, it suffers 
undoubtedly from the effects o£ inefficient proof-reading. It 
is greatly to be regretted that there should exist so many 
misprints necessitating the addition of the corrigenda; and 
though theee are either orthographical misprints of an obvious 
character, or omissions and misplacements of the diacritical 
marks which do not affect the main arguments, their presence 
is sure to cause much inconvenience to the reader, for which 
I sincerely apologise. 

A word on the method of transliteration of Sanskrit terms 
seems desirable. The elaborate scheme of transliteration 
devised by Max Muller and. adopted in the Sacred Books of 
the East series has fallen into disuse on account of its artifi¬ 
ciality. A much simpler system has now come into vogue. 
The system adopted in this book is in general agreement 
with the present usage except in a few particulars. Following 
well known precedents, I have transcribed the palatal C 
by Ch, the lingual S by Sh, and the vowel r 
by n. The nasals present some difficulty in transliteration 
on account of their great variety. The dental and lingual 
nasals ( ie. qf and ^Tj* ) have been represented, as usual, by 
n and n respectively; the Anusvara has been represented by 
ip, and the other two nasals ( w and of ) by n. In all other 
respects I have adhered to the current practice of Sanskrit 
scholars. 


Jjuchnowy 1937. 


S.C SEN 
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THE MYSTIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. 


PROLEGOMENA. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Vedie Literature and the Place of the 
Upanishads in it. 

1, The ^ruti and the AS'mriAt : 

Tbe sacred books of ancient India fall into two broad 
divisions, vig,, ^rnti (lit. that which is heard or known 
directly from God, revelation) and Smriti (lit. that which is 
remembered, tradition). The ^rnfi or revealed literature 
comprises many classes of work, as we shall presently see, 
and is known by the name of Veda. 

The Smriti or (he traditional literature contains, on the 
other hand, all works composed by eminent persons to 
elucidate tbe teachings of the Sruti on various subjects 
connected with the temporal and spiritual well-being of man, 
such as, law, philosophy, history, etc. The Gratis or the 
Vedas arC said to be impersonal (apaurusheya) in the sense 
that they are not composed by any human hand, the sages to 
whom they are ascribed being regarded only as the recepta¬ 
cles or hearers of the divine word.* The Smritis, on the other 
hand, are human compositions, being the works of individual 
authors; but they are inferior in rank and authority to the 

* The ^Iiui^uakas maintain that the Vedas are impersonal in the 
sense that they contain sounds which are eternal. Hence they believe 
that the Vedas as containing eternal sounds, have existed from eternity 
and have not been created either by man or by God. For further dis¬ 
cussion on the nature of Sruti see Chapter VIII-§4, 
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i^ratis which they are meant to interpret but which they 
cannot supplant! 

2. The Extent and Divisione of the ^ruti or Vedic Literature, 

As regards the extent and division of the iSruti or Vedic 
literature we can do no better than quote the following 
brief but comprehensive sketch from Professor Denssen's 
VedUnta 

“The great and not yet fully accessible complex of 
writings which bears the name of ‘Veda/ that is, ‘theological 
knowledge’, and whose extent exceeds tliat of the Bible 
more than six times over, falls in the first place into 
four divisions, the i^gveda, SSmaveda, Yajurveda and 
Atbarvaveda: in each of these four Vedas we have to 
distinguish between three different classes of writings, 
hcoording to content, form and age, (i) the Saipbita, (ii) the 
Brihmanam, (iii) the Siitram ; moreover the greater part of 
these twelve divisions exists in different, more or less diver- 
:gent recensions, as used by the different schools for whose 
study they served; and these are commonly spoken of as the 
^akhtts, that is, ‘the branches’ of the Veda-tree.* 

“ For an understanding of this complicated organism, it 
will be useful to distinguish between the form in which the 
■Veda exists at present, and the historical development 
through which it has grown to this form. In the first place, 
the four Vedus, in the form in which they come to us, are 
nothing else than the manuals of the Brahamanical Priests 
(^tvij), providing them with the materials of hymns and 
sentences necessary fur the sacrificial cult, as well as 
leaching them their right use. To each complete sacrificial 
ceremony belong, in fact, four chief priests distinguished 
according to their courses of studies, and their functions: 
(1) the Hotn, who recites the verses (^k) of the hymns, in 
order to invite the Gods to the enjoyment of the Soma or 


' t' For Vedic fiakhas see p. 6, 
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other offerings, (2) the UdgStri, who accompanies the 
prep.iration and presentation of the Soma with bis chants 
(SSman), (3) the Adhvaryu, who performs the sacred rite 
while he matters the corresponding verses and sacrificial 
sentences (Yajus), (4) the Brahman, to whom is confided 
the sapei'intending and guiding of the whole. The canonical 
book for the Hotri is the hUgveda (though the ]^gveda- 
saiphita has from the outset a wider import, not merely 
ritual but also literary), that for the Udgatri is the 
Slmaveda, that for the Adhvaryu the Yajarveda, while on 
the contrary the Atharvaveda has nothing to do with the 
BrShman who must know all the three Vedas and to whom 
the Atharvaveda is only referred for the sake of appearance, 
in order to help to raise it to the dignity of a fourth Veda, 
wltich was for a long time refused to it. It finds its practi¬ 
cal application on the one hand in the domestic cult (birth, 
marriage, burial, sickness, blessing the harvest, incantations 
over cattle and so forth), on the other band in certain 
official acts* (inauguration of the king, blessing before a 
battle, cursing of the enemy and so on); in the latter aspect 
it is the Veda of the Kshatriya caste, as the three others are- 
of the Brahmin caste, and might stand in the same relation 
to the Purohita (prince's family priest) as that which the 
others hold to the ^^tvij’s. 

“Each of the priests named required in his duties, first a 
collection of prayer formulas (Mantra) and, second, directions 
for the right liturgical and ritual application of these 
(Brahmanam). With the exception of the black Yajarveda,t 
we find thess two more or less completely separated and 
relegated to two different divisions. 

I. “THE SAMHITA of each Veda, as the name indicates, 
is a 'collection' of the Mantras belonging to it, which 

* According to the Vishikn-PuTa^a (Section III, Chapter 4. Verse 1’4) 
the Atharvaveda inculcates a knowledge of Brahman and teaches the 
duties of kings. 

t We shall speak of the black Yajurveda later on. See §§ 8 and 4. 
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Are either verses (^k) or chants (SSman) or sacrificial 
sentences (Yajns). Thns the i^gveda-sanihitS consists of 
1017 hymns in 105S0 verses, from which the Hotri has to 
select the required invocetion for the purpose in view; the 
SSmaveda-saiphitS contains a selection of 1519 verses (or 
with repetitions 1810), either from the i^gveda saiphita, or 
from the materials on which it is based ; all these excepting 
only 75, are also found in the '^gveda. They are modula¬ 
ted in numerous ways, for the purpose of the chant (SSman); 
the Saiphita of the white Yajurveda contains both prose 
sacrificial sentences (Yajns) and verses, the latter of which are 
in great measure taken from the materials of the ^gveda; on 
the other hand, the Atharvaveda-satphita consists merely of 
760 hymns, only about one sixth of which are common to it 
and the Bigveda, while the remainder occupy an independent 
and, in many respects, quite peculiar position in the total of 
the Vedic Mantra literature. Each of these four SaiphitSs, 
according to the Vakhas or schools in which it is studied, is 
extant in different recensions which, however, do not, as a 
rule, differ materially from one another. 

II. *'THE BRAHMAN AM, whose most direct purpose 
generally is to teach the practical use of the materials 
presented in the Saiphita, in its widest scope, often goes far 
beyond this immediate purpose, and draws within its sphere 
what (with Madhusudana) we may include in the three 
categories of Vidhi, Arthavada and VedSnta. (1) As Vidhi 
({. e. precept) the Brahmanam enjoins the ceremonies, ex¬ 
plains the occasions of their use, as well as the means for 
carrying them out, and finally describes the process of the 
sacred rite itself. (2) With this under the name of 
ArthavSda (t. e., explanation) are linked the most various 
discussions, whose purpose is to support the content of the 
precept by exegesis, polemic, mythology, dogma and so 
forth. (3) The consideration of the subject here and there 
cises to thoughts of a philosophical character which, as they 
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are found for the most part towards the end of the 
BrShmanas, are called Vedanta (i. c., Veda-end). They are the 
chief contents of the appendices to the BrShmanas which 
are called iranyakas, and whose original purpose (though 
not strictly maintained) was to serve for the life in the forest 
(Aranyam), which was enjoind upon the Bralmiins in old age, 
to serve as substitute for the ritual which, if not completely 
left behind, was yet very much limited. However this may 
be, it is the fact that in them we meet abundantly a wonder¬ 
ful spiritualising of the sacrificial cult; in place of the 
pr.ctical carrying out of the ceremonies, comes medita¬ 
tion upon them and with it a symbolical change of 
meaning, which then leads on further to the loftiest 
thoughts. 

“The most important parts of these Aranyakas were 
later detached from them under the name Upanishad, and 
were brought together from the different Vedas into a single 
whole; but originally, as we must admit, each Vedic school 
had its special ritual text-book, and together with this a 
more or less rich dogmatic text-book, and if there were in 
reality, as the Muktika Upanishad affirms, 21-1-1000+109 + 
50=1180 l^akhSs, it follows that there must have been 1180 
Upanishads. In reality, however, the matter is much simpler, 
since the number of the Vakhas, which we really know, is 
limited for each Veda to a very small number, whose text¬ 
books present the common ritual and dogmatic material in 
differing order, treatment and elaboration. 

III. “The third and last stage of the Vedic literature is 
formed by the SUTRAS, likewise divided according to Vedas 
and iSakhas (whose relations, however, seem to be somewhat 
unfixed); they bring together the contents of the BrShmanas 
on which they are based, condensing, systematising and 
completing them, for the purpose of practical life, in very 
compendious form, and in the lapidary style which is often 
quite incomprehensible without a commentary, a style to 
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wbicb also the grammatical and the philosophical literature 
of India has adapted itself.'’* 

This third section of the Vedic literatara is not ^ruti or 
Veda proper and may be left ont of acconnt, so far as the 
present study is concerned. 

3. The Vedic Vakhas. 

The Vedic literature exists ia several different 'iSikbIs 
or recensions. According to an account preserved in the 
Vishnu Purina, Krishna Dvaiplyana Vylsa selected four 
pupils who were well versed in the Vedic lore, vie. Paila, 
Vaiiamplyana, Jaimini and Sumantu and with their help 
compiled tlio four Vedas. PaiU was entrusted with the task 
of compiling the ^ks, Vaisamplyana and Jaimini were to 
collect the Yajus and Sliuan texts respectively, and Sumantu 
was in charge of the Alharva texts. The collections made 
by these four scholars under the supervision of Krishna 
Dvaiplyana were known respectively as the ^gveda 
SaiphitI, the Yajnrveda SarphitI, the Simaveda SaiphitI 
and the Atharvaveda Sa?phitl. There are, however, two 
entirely separate Sanihitls or compilations of the Yajurveda, 
both of which are recognised as authoritative. Vaisamplyana 
who was in charge of the Yajurveda had among his disciples 
a distinguished scholar, Vijasaneya Yijnavalkya. Yijna- 
valkya quarrelled with his master and produced, it is 
said,'in a miraculous manner, a new Yajus collection. 
This new collection of Yijnavalkya is known as the white 
Yajurveda; it is also called the Vijasaneya SaiphitI. The 
collection made by Vaisamplyana is known as the black 
Yajurveda. 

In course of time there arose within the circle of each 
Veda many eminent scholars who founded new schools or 
Sikbis. Paila, the compiler of the ^gveda bad two disciples, 
BIskala and Indrapramati. filskala had seven disciples to 
each of whom he is said to have taught a separate recension 


• Deuasen: S. V. pp. 6*12. 
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of the ^gveda. Similarly five different recensions or ^SkhSs 
sprang from Indrapraroati. 

Twenty-seven fSiEkhas are said to have proceeded from 
VaisampSyana Of these 27 Vakhas, the four older Charaka 
^akhls and the later Taittin'ya 6skh5 are the best known. 

YSjnavalkya, with his disciples is credited with having 
founded fifteen ^akh5i of the white Yajurveda. 

In the circle of the Saipaveda there appeared two great 
scholars, Hiranyanabha and Paushpinji, each of whom is 
responsible for the foundation or propagation of a number of 
SikhSs of the SSmaveda. 

Many iSakhas of the Atharvaveda are mentioned, but of 
these, two Vakhas, one founded by Sannaka and the other by 
Pippalada, are the most famous.* 

4. The existing BrUhmanas and their parts. 

Each of the four Vedas has its Brihmanas which are 
intended to throw light on the texts of the Saiphita. Like 
the Saiphitas, the Brahmanas also exist in different i^akhas or 
recensions. The Brahmanas of the'^gveda have come down to 
us in two recensions, Aitare} a and Kaushltaki- The Brihmana 
of the Aitareya 6akh5 called Aitareya-Brlhmana contains 
the Aitareya-Aranyaka in which is embedded the Aitareya- 
Upanishad. The Kaushitaki-Brahmana similarly contains 
the Kaushitaki-Aranyaka which contains the Kaushltaki- 
Upanishad. The Brahmanas of the Samaveda exist in two 
Vakhas, Tandya, and Talavakartv (Jaiininrya). In the Tandya 
Sakha there are three Brahmanas, Panchaviipsa, Shadvinisa 
and Chhandogya, the last of which contains the Chhandogya- 
Upanishad. In the TalavakSra Sakha there is the Talavakara 
Brabmana which contains the Kena (TalavakSra)-Upanishad. 
The appendices or the closing portions of the Brihmanas 
belonging to the SSmaveda are, however, not distinguished as 
Xranyakas, yet there is no doubt that the allegorical matter 


f See V. p. nj. 4-6, 
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which are found in the BrSliinanas of both the schools of 
the SSmaveda form the transitional Aranyaka stage. 

The Yajurveda has come down to us in two different 
forms, known as Knshna (black, i.e,, mixed or unarranged) 
and iSukla (white, i.e. pure or arranged). In the older Yajur- 
veda known as black Yajurveda, the Mantras and Btabmanas 
are not separated, but are mixed up together, whereas in the 
later Yajurveda, compiled by the Vajasanej ins and known as 
white Yajurveda, the separation is carried out as in other Vedas. 
Since the Brahmanas consisted mostly of instructions regard* 
ing sacrifices (Vidhi), their explanations (Arthavada) and 
philosophical speculations (Vedanta), the teachers of the black 
Yajurveda took the very natural course of inserting these 
BrShmanas at various points in the Saiphitl on which they 
were intended to throw light. This course, though natural 
and reasonable, was not followed by the Vajasaneyins who 
formed themsslves into au independent school within the 
Yajurveda. Led by the examples of the schools of the ^k 
and the Saman, the Vajasaneyins sepirated out all the 
Brahmana sections from the Mantra sections of their Veda 
and formed a Saiphitl and a Brahmana out of them. In this 
way the schools of the Yajurveda fell into two divisions; 
the old mixed collection of Mantras and Brahmanas was 
called the black Yajurveda, while the Vajasaneya collection 
of pure hymns with its separate Brahmana was called 
the white Yajurveda. But, at a later date, a new 
school, called the Taittiriya school, arose within the black 
Yajurveda itself, which followed the common practice of 
separation to this extent that on the formation of a fresh body 
of Brahmanas they did not introduce it into the already 
mixed Veda, but formed it into a separate BrShmana known 
as the Taittirfya-BrShmana. Thus the only independent 
BrShmana of the black Yajurveda is the Taittirlya-BrShmai^a, 
belonging to the Taittiriya SskhS, the older schools of the 
black Yajurveda known as the Cbaraka schools, having no 
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such BrShmanas, as we have pointed out above. The 
Taittiriya-Brahmana contains the Taiitiriya-Aranyaka, the 
last four .chapters of yrhich constitute two Upanishads. 
Chapters VII, VIII and IX of the Taittiriya Aranyaka are 
known as the Taittiriya Upanishnd^ while chapter X, (which 
is generally regarded as snpplementary) forms the YijnikI or 
the MahSn^rSyana Upanishad. Besides these two Upanishads, 
there are three others extant, namely Katha, ^vetisvatara and 
MaitrSyana which are ascribed to the three older schools of 
the black Yajurveda. We shall speak about them by and by. 

In the VSjasaneya school of the white Yajurveda in 
which the principle of separation was adopted, a separate 
BrShmana exists which is called Satapatba Brahmana, This 
BrSlimana contains the greatest and the most remark¬ 
able Upanishad, the Brihadiranyaka Upanishad which, as its 
name implies, is a part of the Aranyaka of the same name. 
Beside the Brihadiranyaka Upanishad, there is another 
Upanishad of this school which is called ISI or Isivisya and 
which forms a supplementary chapter of the Vijasaneya 
SaiphitI (see p. 16). 

The Brihmana of the Atharvaveda is called Gopatha 
Brihmana, a work which is of the nature of a compilation. It 
has little connection with the Atharva-Saiphitl. It contains 
no Aranyakas and no Upanishads. But to the Atharva¬ 
veda which has no well-defined ^Ikhl tradition a host of 
Upanishads which are all independent works is ascribed 
without any definite link of filiation. We shall say more 
about these Atharva-Upanishads later on. 

It should, hwever, be observed that in the schools 
of the three older Vedas in which the continuity of i§3khl 
tradition has been scrupulously maintained, the Brihmanas 
generally end in the Aranyakas and the Aranyakas 
end in the Upanishads. This is true of the two existing 
Sikhls of the Rigveda, the Vijasaneya SikhI of tho 
white Yajurveda, and the Tindya and Talavakira ^khls 
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of the SStnaveda. The older schools of the black Yajur 
veda, generally known as the Charaka schools, are esceptions, 
because on account of the mixed and all-inclusive, character 
of their Saiphitas, they have no separate BrShmanas; but in 
the later Taittiriya school of the b'aok Yajurveda which 
follows the lead of the other Vedas, the same principle has 
been observed. The following table will make the point 
clear. 

I. RiQVEDA. 

Sikhdl Bt^hmana Aranyaka Upanishad 

Aitareya Aitareya *Br. Aitareya Ar. Aitareya Up. 

Kaushitaki Kaushitaki Br. Kaushjtaki Ar. Kaushltaki Up. 

IL (a) YAJURVEDA (WHITE). 

J^khdi Br^hmana Aranyaka Upcmiahad 

Vajasaneya Satapatha Br. Brihadaranyaka Brihadaianyaka Up. 

II. (b) YAJURVEDA (BLACK). 

SikhSk Bi%hmana Ara'^^aka l^aniahad 

Taittiriya. Taittiriya* Br, Taittiriya Ar. Mahanaraya^a Up. & 

Taittiriya Up. 

III. SAMAVEDA. 

Br^kmana Aranyaka Upanishad 

Tandya Ohhandogya Br, Chhandogya Up. 

Talavakara Talavakara Br. - Talavakara or Kenap 

In the schools of the SSmaveda, as has already been 
pointed out, the name Aranyaka is not used, but the existing 
allegorical matters of the BrShmanas which in reality bear 
the character of Aranyakas form the transitional Aranyaka 
stage. Therefore the two Upanishads of the SImaveda, 
viz, OhhSndogya and Rena, should be included in the class 
of Aranyakopanishads. 

Thus in the existing Vedic literature in which the ^SkhS 
tradition is rigidly maintained, the ritualistic texts of the 
Brahmanos are followed by the allegorical texts of the 
Aranyakas, and these again by the gnostico-mystic texts of 
the Upanishads. This successsion, which is common to all 
the principal Vedic Sskhis, is perhaps due partly to the 
order of arrangement adopted for purposes of i|i8tri}ctioO| 
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bat mainly to the order of historical development, which, 
starting from simple physical rituals, passed gradually into 
deeper and deeper spiritual experiences. The Cpanishads, 
therefore, form the culminating point in the development 
of the Vedic culture and are called the VedSnta, that is, the 
end or the highest goal of Vedic knbwledge. 

5. Three Claeses of Upjnishads and their ^SkhUfliation. 

(a) The Aranyakopanishads. 

The principal Upanishadic works are, as we have seen, 
parts of the Aranyakas which form parts of the BrShma^as. 
But if the Aranyaka proper is separated from the Upani¬ 
shadic part contained in it, it is nothing more than a serif’s 
of allegorical and philosophical speculations about the Vedic 
rituals and ceremonies. These speculations gradually reach 
the highest level of spiritual insight in the concluding chap¬ 
ters, which are then, as a rule, detached from the Aranyaka 
proper, and are known by the name of Upanishad. These 
Upanishads which form parts of the Aranyakas are called 
Aranyakopanishads. They are the most important and autho¬ 
ritative among the treatises which bear the name Upanishad. 
Besides these Aranyakopanishads, there are two other 
classes of Upanishads extant, viz,, the Saiphitopanishads and 
the independent Upanishads. We have already discussed 
the nature of the Aranyakopanishads and the place they 
occupy in the literature of the Vedic iSakhls. A few words 
are now called for in elucidation of the iSakhS-filiation, if 
any, of the Upanishads of the other two classes. 

(b) The Saiphitopanishads. 

In the class of Saiphitopanishads are included four 
treatises, of which three, the Eatha, iSvetasvatara, and 
Maitrlyana belong to the three Charaka schools of the 
black Yajurveda, and one, the I§a, belongs to the Vajasaneya 
school of the white Yajurveda. The Charakas (lit. wan¬ 
derers or peripatetics) were divided into many schools, 
among which afe included the Ea|hakas, the Eapishthalas, 
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the Sret^Svataras and the MaitrSyanas. These older Charaka 
schools ivere gradually superseded by the later school of the 
Taittirlyas who, departing from the old tradition of the bUck 
Yajurveda and following the example of the other Vedic 
schools, formed a separate Brahmana of their own, as we have 
pointed out before. But the Charakas stuck to their old tradi¬ 
tion and had all their Brahmana materials included in their 
SaiphitSs. Hence the Upanishads belonging to the older 
Charaka schools must have formed parts of their respective 
SaiphitSs. In other words, since in the Charaka schools the 
Veda meant the all*inclusive SatjihiiS, any work of these 
schools, which formed a part of their Vedic tradition, whether 
as Aranyaka or Upanishad, or as Vidhi or ArthavSda, must 
be regarded as belonging to the Saiphita. 

Of the three Saiphitopanishads of the Charakas, the 
Katlia is a metrical Upanishad and is attributed to the 
Kathaka 6akha of the Charakas, although it has little con¬ 
nection with the existing Kathaka-Saiphita or with the 
fragments of the Kathaka Brahmana preserved in the 
Taittriya Brihmana. Of course, the story of Nachiketas is 
found in this Upanishad as well as in the Kathaka section 
of theTaittirlya Brahmana, and it may be that the Upanishad 
has borrowed the story from the Brahmana or the Brahmana 
from the Upanishad. But beyond this, there is no other con¬ 
nection. In Sankara's time, the Katha perhaps formed a 
whole, as Sankara thought, with the other texts of the Kathaka 
school and thus found a place in the all-inclusive SaiphitS. It 
may therefore be regarded as the Mantropanishad of the 
Kathaka school. Kathakanam Mantropanish&d. 

The ^vetasvaiara is also a metrical Upanishad. Accord¬ 
ing to its own statement, it dei'ives its name from an indivi¬ 
dual author, who was either the founder or a prominent 
1‘epresentative of the Svetasvatara school. Hence the tradition 
which assigns it to the ^vetiEsvatara schoolofthe black Yajur 
veda should not be lightly set aside. The SvetSIvataras 
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are mentioned as a SakbS subordinate to the Charakas * 
The Charakas, as we have said above, were gradually 
superseded within the tradition of tl.e black Yajurveda 
by the later school of the Taittiriyas who preserved only 
such of the Charaka works as suited their taste or inclina¬ 
tion. This explains the non existence of the literature of 
Svetasvatara school other than this Upanishad, and also the 
fragmentary character of the other Charaka texts preserved. 
iSankara refers to the ^vetasvatara ns a Mantropanjshad of > 
the Svetasvatara school, ^vefS^ivataranam Mantropanishad^ 
which means that in his time it w^as known or believed to 
form a part of the Samhiia of tlie iSvetasvatara school. 

The ^vetasavatara Upanishad has some very interesting 
peculiarities of its own, peculiarities which have misled many 
into the assumption that it is a sectarian work and hence of 
late origin. Max Muller, after very ably and carefully 
discussing these peculiarities, com(S to the conclusion, with 
which I agree, that no valid argument exists which proves, 
in any real sense of the word, the modern character of this 
Upanishad. Let us briefly consider the much talked of 
peculiarities of the iSvetasvatara. 

It has been said that the Svetasvatara is a sectarian Upa¬ 
nishad, because it refers to the highest Brahman as Rudra, 
Siva, Agni, Hara, etc. There is no doubt that some of these 
terms have been used at a later date in a sectarian sense, 
bur it must not be forgotten that these are old Vedic n^mes 
for the deity. There is nothing to show that these names 
have been used in this Upanishad in the interest of any 
later sectarian cult. Why should it be impossible for an 
ancient ^shi to say, as Max Muller rightly asks, ^^what we 
have hitherto called Rudra, Agni, !§iva, etc., is in reality the 
Higest Being, the Highest Self Thus it may be that the 
Upanishad which retains the old mythological phraseology 
and expresses its new concepts in old mythological terms is 


* See Max.Muller; Upanishads Part 11 (S. B. E.) p. xzxi. 
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more ancient than those in which the ideas are expressed 
with the utmost phraseological parity, free from all mytho¬ 
logical taint. 

Again it is said that since the SvetSsvatara inculcates 
bkakti or devotion to the deity it cannot be a very ancient 
work. Bat the word bhakti occurs only once in the 
Very last verse of the Upanishad which may be a later 
addition ; and even if this verse be taken as a part of the 
original Upanishad, it says no more than this : “the traths of 
the Upanishad will shine forth if they are commauicated to a 
person who is high-soaled and who has the same feeling of 
high devotion for God as he has for his teacher.” This 
devotion to the deity and to the teacher is found in the other 
Upanishads which are recognised as ancient. This bhakti is 
very different from the bhakti of the handilya-Sutras, or 
even of the Bhagavadgita which, by the way, quotes 
frequently from this Upanishad. 

The Svetasvatara has also been regarded as sectarian in 
a philosophical sense. It is sometimes said that it is a work 
of the SSnkhya school of philosophy, for in this (and in fact 
in all the Upanishads of the black Yajurveda, as we shall 
see) we find those terms frequently occurring with which we 
become acquainted in the works of Sankhya philosophy. But 
it is absolutely beyond doubt that this Upanishad does not 
countenance the dualistic Sankhya position. In the Sankhya 
system nature is independent of the spirit (purnsha), but in 
this Upanisiiad nature is entirely dependent upon God. 
“Sages given to meditation,” it says, “have seen an energy 
belonging to the very nature of God, hidden by gunas.” 
This is in fundamental opposition to the Sankhya position. 

The SvetSsvatara gives different names to the divine 
energy. In verse V. 1, this energy is called avidya ; in 
verse IV. 10, it is called mayU and prakriti and in 
verse I. 10, it is called pradhtna* Of these four names, 
avidyU and maya have been adopted in the schools of the 
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VedSnta, whereas the other two names, praknti and pra- 
dhS.na hare been adopted in the schools of SSnkhya. The 
truth seems to bo that in the development of the philosophical 
systems the adherents of the SSnkhya borrowed many terms 
from this and other Upanishads of the black Yajnrveda 
where many new terms are introduced to explain the mecha¬ 
nism of cosmic evolution, and gave them technical meanings 
in harmony with their system, while the VedSntists similarly 
borrowed many suitable terms from the Upanishadic sources 
and interpreted them in conformity with their poilosophical 
positions. The SvetSsvatara therefore points to a time when 
separate formulation of the SSnkhya and the VedSnta 
doctrines in systematic forms has not taken place.’" 

Another argument put forward in support of the SSn¬ 
khya character of this Upanishad is that the very name of 
Eapila, the reputed founder of the SSnkhya system, occurs 
in it. The term ‘Kapila’ appears in verse V. 2 and if it 
is read in the light of the context and specially in reference 
to verses III. 4 and IV. 11, it means no more than this: 
*‘He (the highest Brahman) saw Hiranyagarbha being born 
in the beginning (of creation), who was wise and of golden 
colour (kapila), and who was sustained by Him with thoughts." 
No other interpretation is possible if the verse is not isolated 
from the context, and if the two other similar verses referred 
to above are not entirely ignored. Thus it is quite evident 
that there is no valid argument whatever to prove the 
sectarian character of this Upanishad, either in the philoso¬ 
phical or in the religious sense. On the contrary, its 
contents clearly show that it maintains the non-sectarian 
mystico-gnostic spirit of the original Vedanta. Of course, 
the Svetasvatara seems to be a combination of many 
independent parts or treatises and it may be that some 
parts we older than the others; but there is no evidence 

f See Chapter V. § 4, 
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to sapport the view that the work as a whole, or any of tho 
parts, has been written in a sectarian interest. 

The Maitrayana is a prose Upanishad belonging to the 
MaitrSrana school of the Charakas. There is some uncer¬ 
tainty about its real title. It is sometimes called Maitri 
Upanishad after tho name of the sage whose teachings it 
contains, and sometimes Maitrayana Upanishad after the 
Sakbl to whicli it is ascribed. The SaiphitI of the Maitrlyana 
school which has come down to us contains four books, the 
last book being in the nature of a BrShmana. In some 
manuscripts, however, a fifth book is added which is 
regarded as supplementary. This supplementary fifth book 
is the MaitrSyana-Upanishad.* 

Thus the Maitrlyana falls under the category of Saiphi- 
'topanishad and we shall not be far wrong if the two other 
Upanishads of the Oharaka schools, viz., Eatha and SvetS§- 
vatara are included in this category, partly on account of 
their metrical style, but mainly on account of their being 
works of the Charaka schools in which all the Brahmana 
materials, including the Vedanta, were incorporated in the 
SaiphitS. 

The other Upanishad of the Saiphitopnnishad group is 
the ISa. It belongs to the Vajasaneya school of the white 
Yajurveda. The existence of the Isa as a part of the 
Sarphitl of tho Vajasaneya school which has a separate 
BrShma:pa is certainly disconcerting. This undoubtedly 
proves that the date of this Upanishad is much later than 
that of the Brihadiranyaka which is the principal Upanishad 
of the school. It seems highly probable that at a later date 
when Mantras of Upanishadic character were formed, the 
teachers of tho school collected them into a separate work; 
and following the example of the Charaka schools of the 
black Tajurveda, appended them to their SaiphitS. Tlie 

• In some Manuscripts the Maitrayani^Upanishad appears as the 
second booh of the Sa^ita, 
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metrical character q( the work facilitated such incorpora¬ 
tion. Perhaps the MahSnarSyana-Upnishad of the Taittirlja 
school had not yet come into existence to create the prece¬ 
dent of a metrical work being incorporated in the prose 
Aranyaka. 

(c) The Independent Upanishads. 

To the last class^ that is, to the class of independent 
Upanishads, belong all the Upanishads ascribed to the 
Atliarva-Veda, In the Cliarana-Vyuha of the Atharva- 
Pariiishta* two lists of the Atharva-Upanishads are pre 
served. The first list of tlie Charana-Vyuha contains the 
following Upanishads:— 

1. Mnndaka. 2. PraSna. 3. Brahmavidya. 4. EahnrikS. 
5. Chulika. 6. Atharvasiras. 7. AtharvaSikha. 8. Garbha. 
9. Maha. 10. Brahma. 11. PrSnlgnihotra. 12. MSndukya. 
13. Vaitathya. 14. Advaita. 15. Alatasanti. 

This list, being the shortest, seems to be the oldest; yet it 
cannot be considered as very old, for it regards the last 
three chapters of QaudapSda’s Karika on the MSndukya- 
Upanishad as three distinct Upanishads (Nos. 13-15), Even 
at the lime of Sankara GaudapSdS's, Karika was regarded 
merely as a collection of essential Vedantic teachings. The 
Karika mast have been elevated to the Upanishadic rank at 
a much later period. 

The Charana-Vyuha contains a second list in which the 
last two Upanishads on the above list (Nos. 14-15^ are omitted 
and the following fifteen new Upanishadas are added, thas 
bringing the total number to 28;— 

1—>13, the same as in the above list, 14. Nadabindu, 
15. Brahmabindu, 16. Amritabindu, 17. Dhyanabindu, 18. 
Tejobindo, 19. Yogasikba, 20. Yogatattva, 21. Nllrudra, 
22. Panohatapaniya, 23. Ekadapdi, 24. Sannyasa, 25. Xruni, 
26. Haipsa, 27. Paraipa haipsa, 28. NaiSyana. 

« There an more than 70 Parigishtas of the Atharvaveda which 
contain a ohara^a-Yynha or "exposition, of ^hools," 
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This seems to be the most aathentieMist, as the lists of 
Narayaria, Colebrooke, aad probably of Darashiko* are 
based npon it. In this list, it may be noted, the last two 
chapters of Qandapada's Karika are not treated as Upani- 
shads, as is done in tho previous list; but strangely enongh 
the second diopter of the Earika called Vaitatbja. is still 
reckoned as an Upanishad. 

The third list is that of Narayapa, the famous author of 
Dfpikas or commentaries on the Atharva-Upanisliads. He 
collected a list of 5‘2 Atharva-Upanishads and completed the 
number 52, first by reckoning the different parts of a single 
treatise as distinct Upanishads (thus increasing 28 
tlpanishads of the Atharva-parisishta list to 45), and secondly 
by adding seven new works viz, 1. Hopala purvatapanlya 
2. Go^lottaratapanlya, 3. Krishna, 4. Gopichnndana, 5. 
Svet3§vatara, 6. Varada purva tapaniya and 7. Baradottara-; 
tSpanfya. 

The fourth list is one collected by Colebrooke. Tho total 
pUmber of works in this list is also 52. But this number is 
arrived at by substituting in the place of tho seven new 
Upanishads of Narayaua the four well known Upanishads, 
Eatha, Eena, Taittiilya and Mabanarayana, and treating 
them as seven. 

The Muktika-Upanishad, a work of recent date, gives us 
a list of 31 Athaiva upanishads. This may be taken as the 
fifth list of the Atharva-Upanishads.t But while the Muktika 
suggests the exsitence of 1180 upanishads, it only mentions 
the names of 108 treatises which were probably current in 
its time. These 108 Upanishads are divided into 5 classes 

A Persian translation of some 50 Upanishads was published at the 
instance of Prince Uara Shikoh in 1656 A. 13. This work contained 
translations of 26 Atharva-Upanishads, besides the translations of 
other Upanishadic and semi-lJpanishadio texts. 

t These five lists are not mentioned in their chronological order, 
nor is it necessary to do so for our present purpose, 

U See Muktika-Up. 1-14, See also p,.5» 
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according to the Vedas to which they are snpposed to 
belong) the Atharva veda claiming 31 oat of them,*^ 

The Maktika classification seems to be entirely arbitrary. 
It does not follow any authentic tradition, nor does it 
recognise the Vedic iSakhas. With the exception of the six 
Aranyakopanishads (the Muktika -does not recognise the 
Mahanarayana or Yajniki Upanishad), and the four Sarphi* 
topanishads, all the Upanishads mentioned in the Muktika 
are really independent works, showing little or no connec¬ 
tion with any recognised Vedic 6akha. They should there 
fore be included in the list of the Atharva-Upanishads. 
Calculated on this basis, the number of Atharva-Upanishads 
comes to ninety-eight (108-10-98), But the three Upanishads 
of the Muktika list, RSmatapaniya, Nrisirnhatapaniya 
and Qopalatapanlya are each divided into two separate 
Upanishads. Therefore the total rises to 101. 

♦ The muktika list of 108 upanishad is as follows 

I. The Rigvedajias tea Upanishads viz. 1. Aitareya, 2. KaushtiaH 
3. Nadabindu, 4. Atmabodha 5. Nirvana, 6. Mudgala 7. Akshami^ 
lika 8. Tripura 9. Saubhagya & 10. Bich. 

II. ']^o the Samaveda belong 16 Upanishads viz. 1. Kena, 2. Ohhand- 
ogya 3. Aruni, 4. Maitrayaai, 5. Maitreyi, 6. Vajrasuchi 7. Yogachu- 
damani 8. ^ VasudevaJ). Maha, 10. Sannyasa 11. Avy^a 12. Kundika 
18. Savitri 14. Budi'aksha 15. JabaladarSana 16 Jaball. 

III. The white Yajurveda has 19 Upanishads viz 1. Tsa 2. Briha- 
daranyaka 3. Jabala. 4.^Haip9a. 5. Paramaha^sa 6. Subala. 7. Mantrika, 
8. Niralamba 9. Tri§ikhi 10. Maudida 11. Advayataraka 12. Paingala 13. 
Bhikshu. 14. Turjyatita, 15. Adhyabma, 16. Taraeara 17. Yajuavalkya, 
18. Satyayana. 19. Muktika. 

lY.. Tho black Yajurveda contains 32 Upanishads viz 1. Katha, 2. 
Taittiriya, 3. Brahma, 4. l^aivalya, 5. §veta§vatara, 6. Garbhd., 7. Naraya^a, 
8. Amritabindu, 9. Amribanada, 10. Kalagni-rudra, 11. Kshurika, 12. 
Sarvasara, 13. Suka-rahasya, 14. Tejobindu, 15. Dhyanabindu 16. 
Brahma-vidya, 17. Yoga-tattva 18. Dakshina-murti, 19. Skanda, 20. Stri- 
raka, 21. Yoga§ikha, 22. Ekakshara, 23. Akshi, 24. Avadhuta, 25. Katha- 
rudra, 26. Hridaya, 27. Yoga-Kuncjalini, 28. Panoha-Brahma^ 29. Prap- 
agnihobra, 80. Varaha, 31. Eali-Santarana and 32. Sarasvati-rahasya. 

y. The Atharva-Veda contains 31 Upanihads viz 1. Pragna, 2. Muii- 
daka, 3. Magdukya, 4. Atharyadiras, 5. Atharva$ikha, 6. Brihajjabala, 
7. Nrisi^ihatapaniya, 8. Narada-parivrajaka, 9. Sita, 10. Sarabha, 11. 
Mahanarayapa, 12. Bama.rahasya, 13. Bamatapaniya, 14. Sandilya, 15. 
Parama-haipsaparivrajaka, 16. Annapurna 17. ^urya,.l8. Atma, 19. Paiu- 
pata, 20. Parabrahma, 21. Tripura-tipana, 22. Devi, 23. Bhavana, 24. 
BhashmaJabala, 25. Gunapati, 26. Mahavakya, 27. Gopalatapanlya, 28, 
Krishna, 29* Hayagriba, 80. Dattatreya, and 81. Oaruda, 
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The above number of 101 is perhaps to be increased 
still further. The Muktika does not mention the following 
Upanishads which are all independent works and which are 
found in the other lists;—1. Pinda, 2. Brahmabindu, 3. 
Aruneya, 4. Kanthasruti, 5. Asrama, 6. Nilarudra, 7. 
Kaula, 8. Goplchandana, 9. Varada purva-tapaniya, 10. Vara* 
dottara tapaniya, and 11. Shatchakra. 

If these eleven works are added to the above-mentioned 
101 Upanishads, the total number of the Atharva-Upanishads 
comes to 112. But none of these 112 Upanishads maintains 
a well-defined ^akha-tradilion. ‘^Since the Upanishads 
of the three older Vedas'' as Deussen rightly observes, 
“continued to live in the tradition of the Vakhas, as long as 
these survived, the secure transmission of the Upanishads 
concerned was assured ; but it was otherwise with the 
Atharva-Veda which was not employed at the sacrifice", and 
in consequence had no such firmly established tradition of 
the school, as the texts of the other three Vedas, upon which 
to rely for its preservation. This is shown not only by the 
indifference from which its Saiphita has suffered, but also 
by the freedom with which it admitted new compositions. 
The latter would assuredly have been impossible as long as 
the tradition was under the protection of regular Vedic 
schools, maintaining themselves from generation to genera¬ 
tion according to the rules of their guild. Hence is to be 
explained the extensive eruption of newly composed Upani¬ 
shads irito the Atharva-Veda." * 

The Atharva-Veda has always held an inferior rank 
ainong the Vedas and its Vakhas have not been properly 
organished like the Vakhas of the other Vedas. Its litera¬ 
ture har grown without the supervision and control of the 
Sakha guilds. Hence all works belonging to the Atharva 
Veda including the Upanishads have retained, so far as 


* see l)easBeii; P. U. p. 85. 
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their Sakha tradition is concerned, a somewhat independent 
and volatile character. Many of these Upanishads have no 
connection whatever with any Vedic Sakha and derive their 
name from their subject matter or some other circumstance ; 
and even those that maintain the semblance of a connection 
with Vedic Sakhas often do so by bearing the name of, or 
attributing their teachings to, some reputed Vedic teacher of 
antiquity, often selected from outside the tradition of the 
Atharva-Veda. Thus we find such names as Mandukya (a 
Sakha of the Big Veda), JabSla, Sandilya (teachers of Sama- 
Veda) etc., among the Upanishads of the Atharva-Veda. * 
Thus while the Aranyakopanisbads occupy a place in the 
Aranyakas and the Sanibitopauishads in the Saiphitas of 
their repective Sakhas, the independant Upanishads, though 
ascribed to the Atharva Veda, have no real connection 
with it or any other Veda. Only two treatises, viz. the 
Mundaka and Prasna may be traced to two genuine teachers 
of the Atharva-Veda, yet they too have no fixed place in its 
existing Sakha literature. The other genuine independant 
Upanishad, as we shall pres^^ntly see, is the Mandukya, 
which is ascribed to the Alharva-Veda, though the name 
it bears is mentioned among the Sakhas of the "^g Veda. 


♦ Perhaps on this analogy the Katha ai^ SvetaSvatara came to be 
regarded, when the continuity of their Sakha tradition was lost, as the 
Arshya (i.e. originating form some Vedic Kishi or seer) Upanishads 
of the Atharva-Yeda. But this is certainly a mistake. Apart from their 
names which are derived, according to the well established practice 
prevalent in the Vedic schools, from the Sakhas to which they belong, 
there is sufficient internal evidence to show that they are the genuine 
wprks of the black Yajurveda, 



CHAPTER II. 


The Canoncial Upanishads. 

i, I'he Existing Upanishads, 

We have seen in the previous chapter that there are 112 in¬ 
dependent Upanishads of the Atharva-Veda. If we add to these 
112 Upanishads the seven Aranyakopanishads^ vis, Brihada- 
ranyaka, Chhandogya, Aitereya, Kausliitaki, Kena Taittiriya 
and Mahanarayanaand the four Samhitopanishads, viz.j Katha, 
Svetasvatara, Isa and Maitri, we obtain a fairly complete list 
of the existing Upanishads. On this computation the number 
of existing Upanishads reaches the figure 123. Schrader has 
discovered four new Upinishads viz, Bashkali, Chhagaleya, 
irsheya and ^aunaka,* but their authenticity, like that of the 
well-known Allopanishad, is open to doubt. Weber has fixed 
the total number of Upanishads at 235 and Max Muller at 170.t 
But these figures seem to have been arrived at by counting 
the sameUpanishad or its differedt parts under diflfercnt names. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the total number of existing 
Upanishads (i.e., Upanishadie works which have received full 
or partial recognition), should be fixed at 123. 

2. The Canonical Upanishads, 

Since there exists such a large number of works bearing 
the name Upanishad, many of which are nothing but 
spurious imitations of a later age, it is of fundamental 
importance to determine which of these Upanishadie works 
should be regarded as canonical. Some definite principles 
should be followed to determine the canonicity of the works 
masquerading under the name of Upanisbad. We may lay 

« See Bauade : 0. S. U. P. p, 12. 
t See Max Muller : S. B. E. vol. I, pp, LXVllL 
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doBD the following principles for the three clases of existing 
apanisbads. 

First, every genuine Aranyakopanisbad, i,&, every treatise 
which is Upanishadic in form as well as in matter and which 
forms a genuine part of an Aranyaka belonging to a recog¬ 
nised Vedic Saklm, should be regarded as canonical. We have 
already shown that the proper place for the Upanishads in 
the Vedic literature is the Aronyaka. The following 
six Upanishads occupy a well-recognised place in the 
Aranyakas of their respective Vakhas:—Brihdaranyaka, 
Chhandogya, Taittirfya, Aitareya, Kanshitaki, and Kena. 
These six Upanishads are universally recognised as 
classical. There can be no question about their genuineness 
or canonicity. 

There is, however, another Aranyakopanisbad, called 
Mahanarayana. Its position is entirely different from that of 
the other Aranyakopanishads. It forms the last supplementary 
chapter of the Taittirfya Aranyaka which contains another 
Upanishad universally recognised as classical. The existence 
of a second Upanishad in verse in the prose Aranyaka is quite 
unusual. The Mahanarayana has always been looked upon 
with suspicion and regarded as a khila or supplementary later 
work. Its suspicious character is further enhanced by a con¬ 
sideration of its contents. It contains a litany in which the 
epithet Vasudeva is applied to Vishnu, thus pointing to a time 
when the cult of Krishna Vasudeva has already made its 
appearance. It is a sectarian work belonging perhaps to the 
Bhagavadgfta petiod which is certainly post Upanishadic.* It 
is not mentioned even in so late a work as the Muktika. The 

•Sit R. G. Bhandarkar holds that there was ajeal historical person 
of the name of Vasudeva who belonged to the Satvata tribe and lived 
in the sixth oeotury B.O. or earlier, that he founded a monotheistic 
religion, and that he was afterwards deified and indentified with 
Krishna. Sufficient historical evidence does not appear to exist for 
this interesting theory, as Hopkins and Keith have pointed out. At 
any rate, the deification of Vasudeva, even if he were a real predecessor 
of Krishpa, must have taken place at a time posterior to the Upanishadio 
age. 
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Mahinarayana cannot therefore be reg^arded as a genuine 
Upanishadio work. 

Leaving aside the Mahanarayana, the remaining six Aranya- 
kopanishads should be regarded as canonical. They have 
been used by Sankara as authoritative. Deussen has shown 
that Badarayana has made use of live of them, viz., Brihada* 
ranyajta, Chhandogya, Taittirfya, Aitnreya and Kaushitaki in 
the com position of his famous work/‘Brahmasutra". Badarayaa i 
seems also to have referred to the Kena in in his work (See 
B.S. IV iii 13 15j Sankara quotes frequently from all these 
six Upanishads including the Kena. There are, as Deussen 
has shown, 809 quotations from the Chhandogya, 565 quota¬ 
tions from the Bnhadaranyaka, 142 from the Taittirfya, 85 
from the Kaushitaki, 22 from the Aitareya and 5 from the 
Kena in iSankara's commentary on '‘Brahmasutra." 

Secondly, every genuine Saiphitopanishad should be 
regarded as canonical. If a work is recognised by a Vedic 
school and is incorporated in its sacred Saijihita, all doubts 
about its genuineness should come to au end. There are f mr 
Saiphitopanishads extant. Of those, the Isa and Maitrayana 
have come down to us as parts of the existing Saiphitas of 
their respective schools. They have therefore to be accepted 
as canonical. The position of the Katha and iSvetasvatara in 
their Sakha literature is somewhat peculiar, and we have 
given reasons for this peculiarity. We have seen no valid 
reasons to doubt their genuineness as Saiphitopanishads. 
Th“y have been frequently quoted by iSankara who has 
written commentaries on them. They have also been utilised 
by badarayana. There are, according to Deussen, 103 
quotations from the Katha, 53 quotations from the SvetS- 
Ivatara and 8 quotations from the Isa in Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary on “Brahmasutra.” Badarayana frequently refers to 
the Katha and Svelasvatra, as Deussen has pointed out. 
Badarayana seems also to refer to the ISa in B.S. HI’ 
iy. 4 and Ill-iy. 7. 
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Of the foar Saiphitopanishads, only the Maitrayana does 
not seem to have been referred to by fiadarayana or quoted 
by Sankara. But oar knowledge of Badarayana and i^ankara 
is still so meagre that it will be unsafe to conclude that they 
did not know the Maitrayana or regarded it as spurious. On 
the other hand, Vidyaranya, a recognised authority on the 
Vedanta, regards the Maitrayana as canonical. In his work 
‘‘Sarvopanisbad-arthanubhuti-prakasa" he gives it a place in 
the list of canonical Upanishads; he also quotes it as author!- 
tatire in his famous Vedantic work, “Panchadail." 

Lastly, among the independant Upanishads, only those 
treatises should be regarded as canonical which may be 
traced to some genuine Vedio l^akha, which are in harmony 
with the teachings of the Aranyakopanishads, and which are 
recognised as authoritative by' the leading exponents of the 
Vedanta. Under this category stand the three independent 
Upanishads of the Atharva Veda viz,, Mundaka, Pra§na, and 
Mandukya. 

Following Weber, Deussen has arranged 39 of the impor¬ 
tant independent Upanishads of the Atharv-veda under five 
main groups as below;—* 

I. The pure Vedanta Upanishads: These remain faithful 
to the essential doctrines of the Vedanta as taught in the well- 
recognised schools of the three older Vedas. They are: 1. 
Mundaka, 2. Prasna, 3. Mandukya, 4. Garbha, 5. Pran- 
agiiihotra, 6. Pinda, 7. Atma, 8. Sarvopanishatsara and 
9. Qaruda. 

II. The Yoga Upanishads: These are works on yoga 
treated from the Vedantic standpoint:—1. Brahmavidya, 2. 
Eshurika, 3. Ghulika, 4 I^adabindu, 5. Brahmabindu, 6. 
Amntabindu, 7. Dhyanabindu, 8. Tejobindu, 9. Yoga- 
§ikha, 10. Yoga tattva, and 11. Hanisa. 

III. The Sannyasa'Upanisliads: They describe the life 


♦See DeusBSQ: P. U. pages 9-10, 
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of Sannyafia (asctic rennnciation) and emphasiBo its impor* 
tance. They are: 1. Brabma, 2. Sannyasa 3 Arnneya, 4. 
Kanthasrnti, 5. Paramahaipsa, 6. JabSla and 7. Airama. 

IV. The Saiva Upanishads: In these Upanishads Siva 
under various names is elevated to the position of the Supreme 
•Being. They are:—1. AtharvaSiras, 2. Atharvaiikha, 3. 
Nflarndra, 4. Ealagnirndra, and 5. Eaivalya. 

V. The Vaishnava Upanishads: In these Upanishads 
Vishnu or Narayana is regarded as Brahman and his various 
incarnations are taken as impersonations of the Supreme 
Being. The chief Vaishnava Upanishads are:—]. Maha, 2. 
Narayana, 3. Atmabodha, 4. Nrisiipha-purva tapaniya, 5. 
Nrisinhottara-tSpaniya, 6. Rama-purva-tSpaniya, 7. Ramot* 
tara-tSpanlya. 

From the above classification it will be seen that there 
are, among the numerous Upanishads of the Atharvaveda, 
only nine treatises which are true to the essential doctrines of 
the Vedanta, as taught in the well-known Aranyako- 
panishads, while the rest are questionable accretions of a 
later age. Out of these nine Upanishads, only three, viz, 
Mundaka, Prasna and Mandukya may be regarded as the 
genuine and authoritative Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. 

According to Professors Deussen and MacdoneP, the 
Mundaka and Prusna .are the two original and legitimate 
Upanishads of the Atharvaveda, the Mandukya coming 
next to them. “The Mundaka ard Prasna," says Prof. 
Macdonell, “come nearest to the Upanishads of the 
older Vedas and are much quoted by Badarayana and 
Sankara." They preserve, to some extent, the Vedic 
Sakha tradition, and derive their teachings from the 
founders of two Atharva^Sakhas, Sannaka and Pippalada. 
Since, however, the literature of the Atharvaveda was not 
properly organised under the guidance of the Sakha-guilds, 
these Upanishads cannot be expected to occupy a definite 
place in their respective Sakha literature as do the Upanishads 
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of the older Vedas. Both these Upanishads have been freely 
utilised by Badarayana and Sankara. There are 129 quota- 
tions from the Mundaka and 28 quotations from the Prasna 
in Sankara's commentary on the Brahmasutra.* 

The Maiidiikya also is generally regarded as a genuine 
Upanishad of the Atharvaveda, It is included in both the 
lists of the Charana-yyuha, in the lists of Narayana and 
Colebrooke, and in the canon of the Muktika. It has been 
considered worthy of a special Karika by Gaudapada (the 
teacher of Sankara's teacher, Govinda), and of a commentary 
by !§ankara himself. Hence its authority is beyond dispute. 
But it has a very unsatisfactory l§akha tradition, Though 
it is regarded as belonging to the Atharvaveda, it is named 
after an old ^gvedie Sakha, t In spite of the looseness of 
the ^akha tradition which has always been a weak point of 
the works of the Atharvaveda, the Mandukya, together with 
the Karika occupies a very high position in the later 
Vedantic literature. 

Thus there are only thirteen Upanishads which may be 
regarded as canonical or authoritative. They may be arranged 
according to their Vedas and Vakhas as follows:— 


1. Aitareya. 

2. Kaushitaki. 


§aAAa. 

3. Tandya. 

4. Talavakara. 


I. RiGVEDA. 

Class. 

Aranyakopanishad. 

Do. 

II. SAMAVEDA. 

Class. 

Aranyakopanishad. 

Do. 


Upanishad, 

Aitareya. 

Kaushitaki. 

Upanishad. 
Ohhandogya. 
Talavakara or Kena. 


III. 

Sa^Aa. 

5. Vajasaneya. 

6 do. 


(a) WHITE YAJUaVEDA. 

Class. Upanishad, 

Arapyakopanishad. Brihadaranyaka. 
Sa^itopanishad. Tia. 


♦Deussen: S. V. p. 81. 

f Macdonell: H. S. L. page 241 and V. P. 8, 4,19. 
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III. (b) BLACK YAJURVEDA. 



Class, 

Upanishad, 

?• Taittiriya. 

Aranyakopanishad. 

Taittiriya. 

8. Kathaka. 

Sa^itopanishad. 

Katha. 

9. §veta§vatara. 

Do. 

fiveta^vatara. 

10. Maitrayana* 

Do. Maitrayana or Maitri, 

IV. ATHARVAVEDA. 

§a^^. 

Class, 

Upanishad. 

11. Saunaka. 

Independend Up. 

Mundaka. 

12. Pippalada. 

Do. 

Praina. 

18. Ma^^akya. 

Do. 

Mandukya. 


(Sankara has commented upon the above UpanLbads with 
the exception of two. We possess Sankara’s commentary on 
the Aitareya, Chbandogya, Kena, Brihadaraiiyaka, Isa, 
Taittiriya, Katha, Svetasyatara, Mundaka, Pralna and 
Mandiikya. Commentaries of Sankara on the Kaasbitaki and 
Maitrayana are wanting. Perhaps he did not write any 
commentary on them. We, however, possess an excellent 
commentary on the Eaushltabi by Sankarananda and on the 
Maitrayana by Ramatirtha. Upon these thirteen Upanishads 
the present study is based. 

5. The Contents of the Canonical Upanishads. 

A few words about the contents of each of these thirteen 
treatises will now be apposite. Only a bare summary of the 
contents which may throw some light on the nature of these 
ancient works is all that need be attempted here. 

1. The Aitareya :—It is a brief prose Upanishad and 
contains only three chapters. The first chapter deals with 
creation, the second chapter with the theory of three-fold 
birth—birth in the mother’s womb, birth in this world and 
birth in the other world after death. The third chapter 
teaches that all that exist, all phenomena both cosmic and 
psychical, are rooted in consciousness (prajna). 

2. The Kaushltaki :—It is an unoriginal Upanishad of 
considerable size and is divided into four chapters. The first 
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two chapters have no philosophical value but for a description 
of the jouroey of the soul after death. Even in this it seems 
to be dependent upon the eschatological doctrines of Jaivali 
as propounded in the ChhSndogya and Brihadaranyaka, which 
doctrines it seems to have reproduced with some embellish¬ 
ments. In the third chapter Indr a teaches his philosophy to 
Pratardana with unnecessary self adulation, the object being 
probably to show that the sage who has attained illumination 
is beyond the canons of ordinary good conduct.* The fourth 
chapter is again dependent on the Brihadaranyaka and 
reproduces from it the story of Balaki and Ajatasatra. 

3. The Chhsindogya :—It is one of the most important 
Upanishads. It is of considerable size and, next to the 
Brihadaranyaka, is the longest Upanishad extant. It is 
divided into eight chapters, each of which seems to form 
an independent whole, having little connection with 
the others. The last three chapters (t. c. chapters VI, VII 
and VIII) are the most noteworthy and contain the famous 
teachings of the three great teachers ol the Upanishadic 
age, Uddalaka Aruni, Sanatkumara, and Prajapati. In 
the first five chapters which do not rise to the high philoso¬ 
phical level of the last three, we have, along with much 
that is trashy, the theosophical doctrines of ^andilya, 
Raikva and Asvapali and the stories of Satyakama and 
Upakosala. We have also the eschatological doctrines of 
Jaivali which are found almost in identical terms in the 
Brihadaranyaka. It introduces us to a great variety of 
eminent teachers and deservedly occupies a high position 
on account of the excellence of their teachings. 

4. The Kena :—It is called “Kena" from its initial word, 
and is sometimes called ^Talavakara’^ after its Sakha It 
consists of two parts, each part containing two sections. The 

♦ In the mgveda also, Indra is seen indulging in self-glorification 
under the influence of some drink. The self-adulation of Indra in the 
Kaushitaki seems to be in imitation of the Rigveda. See Rigveda, Xll6. 
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first part which is in verse describes Brahman as the psycholo¬ 
gical principle in man, as the inspirer and controller of man's 
sense functions. The second part, which is in prose, shows, by 
a beautiful allegory, that Brahman is the cosmological prin* 
ciple in nature, that all the forces of nature are dependent 
on It. It also contains the story of Indra's instrution by 
Uma. The Upanishad teaches that Brahman as the hidden 
principle in man and nature cannot be known in the ordinary 
way, and maintains in a somewhat paradoxical manner 
that one who believes It to be known does not know It, 
and that one who believes It to be unknown perhaps knows It. 
Brahman is really known, it declares, as the subject or 
knower in every act ol knovr\edge (pratibodhaviditam). It is 
one of the loveliest of Upanishads. 

5. The J3rifcadamnj/aia:—It is the longest, and beside the 
Chhandogya, the most important Upanishad lextant. It 
consists of six chapters and is clearly divided into three 
independent parts, each part containing two chapters. Part I 
is called ^'Madhukanda," as it ends with a description of 
‘‘Madhuvidya" as taught by Dadhyach. It contains the 
story of Balaki and Ajatasatru and the famous discourse on 
immortality presented in the form of a dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and his wife, which is found again in part II. 
The first part also contains the story of creation and a 
strange polemic against the worship of nature-gods. Part 
II ^chapters III and IV) is of the greatest philosophical 
importance and contains four philosophical discourses in 
which YSjnavalka figures prominently as the teacher. In 
this part Upanishadio philosophy reaches its highest water¬ 
mark and we are brought face to face with a great 
personality who was not only an acute thinker and a 
sturdy controversialist, but also a god-intoxicated soul who 
Seems to have realised his unity with Brahman. This part 
is known as “Yajnavalkya-Kanda." Part III is regarded as 
supplementary and is therefore called ^^Khilaka^^/' It 
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contains nothing of philosophical importance except the 
eschatological doctrines of Jaivali. 

At the end of each of these parts we find a succession list 
of teachers. “A comparison of these lists seems to justify 
the conclu<»ion that the first part called “Madhukanda'^ and 
the second called “Yajnavalka-kanda^' existed during nine 
generations as independent Upanishads within the school of 
white Yajurveda and was then combined by a teacher 
named Agnivesya, the third part which consists of all kinds 
of supplementary matter being subsequently added. These 
lists further make the conclusion probable that the leading 
teachers of the ritual tradition (Brahmanam) were different 
from those of the philosophical tradition (Upanishadj." ♦ 

6. The Isa:—It is a small metrical Upanishad and 
contains only 18 verses. It presents us with a contrast 
between the conditions of one who knows himself as united 
with Brahman and of one who does not possess 
such knowledge. It further attempts a synthesis between 
knowledge and work, thus giving unmistakable indications 
of a later origin. 

7. The T'aiitirlya :—It is a prose Upanishad of 
moderate size and is divided into three chapters^ each one of 
which is sometimes taken separately and is regarded as an 
independent Upanishad of the Atharvaveda. But this is a 
mistake. The first chapter of this Upanishad is called 
“iSikshavalli^' and contains the famous instructions with 
which a pupil used to be discharged from the house of his tea¬ 
cher at the end of his education. It also contains the mystical 
utterances of the sage Trisanku who realised his unity with 
Brahman. The second chapter is called ^^Brahmanandavalli'^ 
and contains the well-known doctrine of five sheaths. The 
third chapter called “Bbriguvalii^^ gives the story of Bhrigu 
and Varuna. In this Upanishad we find for the first time 
a clear mention of Yoga. 

^ 9^0 Mao Donell’e, H. 8. L. pp. 284-235^ 
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8. The Katha :—It is a metrical Upanishadandis divided 
into two parts, each part containing three sections, called 
vallis, as in the Taittiriya. The first part or adhyaya con¬ 
tains the story of Nachiketas and Yami, and di'icnsses, as 
arising out of ths story, the nature of the true self (Ztman)^ 
its embodiment as man (bhokta), and the final release of 
the individual self by means of Yoga. The first part seems 
to be the real original Upanishad and is complete in itself. 
This is shown by the fact that tl»e story with all the questions 
and answers to which it gives rise ends in the first part. The 
repetiton of the final words and the recital of the benefits to 
be derived from its study (phalasruti) which we find at the 
end of this part also point to the same conclusion. 

The second part is loosely connected with the first. It 
develops the idea of Yoga and gives a vivid description of 
the immanence and transcendence, or rather the transcen¬ 
dental immanence of Brahman. Among the existing Upani- 
shads, the Katha is the best known and is perhaps the most 
beautiful, both in thought and expression. The Bhagavadgita 
frequently quotes its verses and is deeply inspired by its 
philosophy. 

9. The Swtasvatara :~It is undoubtedly a conglomeration 
of several separate and independent treatises. Sankara 
often speaks of it in the plural, referring to it as 
^vetasvataropanishadah* We can clearly distinguish four 
separate parts in it. The first part ends with the first 
chapter. The final words of this chapter are repeated at the 
end indicating the termination of the work. The second 
part consists of the second chapter which ends with an 
invocation to the universal spirit. Chapters III and IV form 
the third part which ends with a characteristic prayer. The 
fourth part is constituted by the last two chapters (chapters V 
& VI)t It may be that these parts were originally inserted at 
different places of the Saiphita and were subsequently 
combined together into a single Upauishadic tr^ati^e, 
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The first part is clearly the oldest part of the work. It 
contains three important doctrines—^the doctrine of Divine 
Energy, the doctrine of Gunas, and the doctrine of Triads 
or the doctrine that man, bhoktAj nature, bhogyam and the 
controller of these tvro, Preritsi, are the triple manifestation 
of the supreme Brahman. These doctrines, specially the 
last, have played an important part in the development 
of the Visishtavaita school of the Vedanta. Part II deals 
with Yoga and describes some photic and other extra¬ 
ordinary experiences. Parts III and IV are supplementary, 
and develop, though not very systematically, the doctrine of 
Divine Energy. This energy is sometimes called Praknti 
and sometimes Maya. In these parts we find many terms 
and other materials which were developed at a later period 
into two different philosophical systems, the systems of the 
Sankhya and the Vedanta. (See p. 15). 

All the parts of this Upanishad betray a strange predilec¬ 
tion for the personal deity, and instead of the neuter Brahman, 
terms of masculine gender, such as Savita, Rudra, Hara, 
Deva, 6iva and Isana are frequently used to designate the 
supreme godhead. These terms, however, do not appear to 
possess any sectarian significance, though sectarian meanings 
have sometimes been read into them. (See p. 13) 

10. The Afaitraj/ana:—It is a prose Upanishad of consi¬ 
derable size and is divided into seven chapters. Of these,^ 
chapters VI and VII (i.e. the last two chapters) have no close 
connection with the main body of the Upanishad and are 
supplementary. This supylementary part contains a de5crip- 
tion of six-fold Yoga and of some Yoga practices. It also 
contains some astronomical references, many quotations, and 
a polemic against the scoffers of the Vedas. The real 
Upanishad, however, consists of the first five chapters. In this 
portion we are introduced to King Brihadratha who after 
fruitless austerities approaches the sage ^kayanya and 
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supplicates for instraction. The sage teaches hipi whaf he 
has learnt from his master, Maitri. In his discourses, 
i^kayanya discusses three questions which are essentiolly 
the same as those with which Yama deals in the Katha. In 
answer to the first question as to who drives the human body 
and makes it intelligent, iSakayanya describes the nature of 
the Supreme Soul and shows that this Supreme Soul, after 
creating and entering the human body, drives it and makes it 
intelligent, and thus becomes the individual soul {bhut&lmS), 
The second question asked is, how is it possible that the 
Supreme Soul who is immortal, pure, and desire'.ess, should 
become the individual soul who is so impure and desireful, 
and subject to births and deaths? The answer is that as 
soon as the Supreme Soul enters the human body, It comes under 
the influence of the three Gunas, and becomes subject to the 
limitations of the individual soul. The third question is, how 
can the individual soul separate itself from the body and regain 
its unity with the Supreme Soul ? ^akayanya answers that 
one must prepare himself for knowledge by due performance 
of his duties according to the rules of his Asrama and then 
practise tapas and meditation. By this means a knowledge 
of Brahman is obtained which leads to liberation. Sakayanya 
then makes a concession to the popular worship of the nature- 
gods such as Agni, Vayu, Aditya, etc. and declares that these 
gods are the manifestations of the Supreme Being and may be 
worshipped as such, or may be discarded. The real Upanir 
shad closes with the fifth chapter, the final words of which 
are repeated, indicating the termination of the work. Like 
the Isa, this Upanishad recommends a synthesis of work with 
knowledge, and probably belongs, with the Isa, to the same 
stratum of the Upanishadic age. 

There are some important characteristics which are 
common to all the above four XJpanishads of the black Yajur- 
veda. All these Upanishads treat of Yoga and creation, and 
fre<|[aently employ terips which sre used by the Sankhya philo- 
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gophers in technical sense, altbongb all these Upanishads remain 
true to the fundamental monistic position of the Vedanta. 

11. The Mundaka :—It is a metrical Upanisbad and is 
divided into three chapters, each chapter being sub divided 
into two sections. The first chapter is introductory and deals 
with the preparations for knowledge. The second chapter 
discusses the creation of the world and the means of divine 
knowledge. In the third chapter tlie latter topic is continued 
and the condition of one who has obtained divine knowledge 
is described. It faithfully represents the old Vedanta doctrine 
and is deservedly popular for the purity of its thought and 
the beauty of its style. It is called Mundaka because it is 
intended for the use of the tonsureJ ascetics (Mundaka—a 
tonsured ascetic). 

12. The Praina :—It is a prose Upanisbad and consists 
of six chapters, each chapter dealing with a specific question 
(Prasna), from which fact it derives its name. These questions 
relate to (1) the origin of matter (Rayi) and spirit (Prana) 
from Prajapati; (2) the principles which sustain the body and 
the superiority of the principle of life over all other principles; 
(3) the nature and functions of Life (Prana); (4) the condi¬ 
tions of dream and dreamless sleep; (5) meditation on the 
syllable 'Om'; and i,6) the nature of the Purusha with sixteen 
parts. 

13. The ilfanduAiya;—It is a small Upanisbad and 
contains only twelve verses. It propounds a new doctrine of 
*Om.' It teaches that the syllable 'Om' has four parts, the 
three morse A U M and a moraless fourth part; that each of 
the three morse stands for an aspect of Brahman as manifest 
in esich of the three states of consciousness, wakefulness, 
dream and dreamless sleep; and that the moraless fourth part 
stands for Brahman as the Absolute who is realised in the 
highest form of Yoga in which the self alone enters into the 
Alone. (ktman& atmanam aamviiati). 
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4, The Chronology of the Canonical Upaniehads, 

Having considered the canonical Upanishads and their 
contents^ we take up the question of their chronology. But 
owing to the origin of the Upanishads from the activity of 
dijflferent Vedio schools with frequent intercourse with one 
another and also to the accretion of several layers within the 
body of the same work, it is impossible to determine, with 
anything like precision, the exact chronological sequence of 
the Upanishadic works, even of those we have regarded as 
canonical. All that can be reasonably done or attempted is 
to divide the Upanishadic age into three chronological periods 
into which it seems naturally to fall, and to distribute the 
canonical Upanishads among these periods in such a chrono¬ 
logical order as their contents may warrant us to assume. 
But it should be clearly understood that the chronological 
order here suggested is only probable and not conclusive, 
and that it is not of much philosophical importance, as vrill 
be explained in Chapter VI. 

The Upanishadic age, whatever dates we may assign to 
its upper and lower limits’** falls, corresponding to the three 
classes of Upanishadic works, into three natural divisions. 
The earliest division may be called the Aranyakopanishadic 
period, the second division may be called the Saiphitopani- 
shadic period, and the third or last division may be called 
the period of independent Upanishads. 

(1) The Aranyakopmishadic Period :—It corresponds 
with the time in which the six Aranyakopanishads were 
composed. This is the oldest and the truest Upanishadic 
period and the most original Upanishadic works were com- 
posed in this period. The works of this period may be 
chronologically arranged as follows: — 

1. Brihadaranyaka. 

2. Chhandogya. 


* See Chapter 4, 
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3. Aitareya. 

4. Kaushitaki. 

5. Taittiriya. 

6. Kena. 

The Brihadaranyaka seems to be the oldest work. It is 
older than Chhandogya as Deussen has clearly shown. The 
Aitareya is later than the Chhandogya, for its cosmological 
ideas seem to be much more advanced than those of the 
Chhandogya. The Kaushitaki is later than the Aitareya as 
Eaush. Ill seems to be dependent on Ait. Ill iii. In the 
Taittiriya the description of creation is much more 
advanced than in the previous works. The Kena is the last 
work of this period and the metrical style of its first part 
shows its aflSlnity with the works of the next period which are 
mostly in verse. 

(2j The Sart(hito'pani$hadic Period :—It synchronises 
with the composition of the four Saiphitopanishads. It has 
many important difEerences with the previous period. In 
this period the Upanishadic tradition had already become 
fixed and each of the principal Vedic schools had for its use 
an Upanishad of its own. When, therefore, new works of 
Upanishadic character arose in this period, the question wa$ 
how to incorporate them in tlie existing Vedic literature. 
The question was, however, solved by giving them a place in 
the Saiphitas. The peculiar nature of the Sanihitas of the 
Charaka schools offered attractive facilities to the new works. 
The example of the Charaka schools was perhaps followed by 
the Vajasaneyins in the case of the Isa. Its metrical style 
facilitated its incorporation in the Saiphita. In the 
works of this period the Aranyaka allegories which abound 
in the works of the previous period are either absent or rare, 
the thoughts are well developed and beautifully expressed, 
and the style is more natural and free from pedantry. The 
four Upanishads of this period may roughly be placed in 
the following chronological order:— 
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1. Eatha. 

2. ^vetalvatara. 

3. I§a. 

4. Maitrayana or Maitri. 

The Eatha seems to be the oldest Upanishad of this 
period. It is quoted in the ^retasvatara and Maitri. Denssen 
thinks that the I§a is, in many places, dependent on it. The 
Isa seems to be later than the Svetasvatara also. The lateness 
of the Isa is indicated by the fact that from the beginning it 
strikes a new note. In it mere knowledge is condemned and 
a synthesis of work with knowledge is recommended, while 
in the Eatha and ^retasvatara, althongh a passing, and 
perhaps a grudging recognition is given to the sacrificial 
work,* the real emphasis is placed, as in the older Upani- 
shads, on knowledge and on Yoga as the means of such know¬ 
ledge. Tl>e Maitri is the last Upanishad of this period. Its 
supplementary part (Chaps. VI and VII) is undoubtedly a 
later accretion which may be left out of account. But even the 
older part of the Maitri is later than the Isa, for it develops 
with great embellishments the Isa idea of a synthesis between 
work and knowledge. The Maitri also contains much 
advanced statements on the problems discussed in the Eatha 
and on the doctrines of three Gunas and Yoga as taught in 
the Svetasvatara. The style of the Ila and Maitri possesses 
no doubt some archaic features of old, but the thoughts are of 
much later origin. This becom«>s quite evident if we compare 
the means of liberation propounded in these two works with 
those in the Eatha and Svetasvatara. 

(3) The period of independent Upanishade :—It repre¬ 
sents the time when the three independent Upanishads and 
perhaps the supplementary part of the Maitri were composed. 
A few of the other independent Upanishads may perhaps be 
assigned to a period next to this, but we shall not speak 

*See Katha 1.17 and Svet. II. 6-7 also see Ohaptei VIII § 5. 
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about them at present. In this period the Vedio Sakha 
tradition becomes very loose, only a nominal connection with 
the SakhS being maintained. The thonghts are mostly 
borrowed from the earlier works which are frequently quoted. 
This is the most unoriginal period of the Upanishadic age; 
but the works of this period are marked by a more methodical 
arrangement of the topics. They may be chronologically 
arranged as follows :— 

1. Mundaka. 

2. Prasna. 

3. Mandukya, 

The Mundaka is the oldest work of this period. It is 
quoted in the Bhagavadgita. Hence it is evident that it 
dates from a time which is anterior to the rise of the Krishna 
cult and the composition of the Gita. True to the spirit of 
the period, it quotes freely from the Katba, Svetasvatara 
and other older Upanishads and represents the thoughts of 
the old masters in a concise, beautiful and systematic form. 
It is older than the Prasna which quotes from it. The 
Mundaka speaks of 15 kalas (parts of man), while in the 
Prasna 16 kalas are mentioned. The Prasna is more methodi* 
cal than the Mundaka whicli is also a mark of its lateness. 
The Mandukya is the last notable work of this period. Concise, 
methodical, and absolutely free from irrelevant matter, it 
almost approaches the Sutra style of the later Vedic period.* 
Its originality lies in its positing a fourth state in addition 
to the three states of wakefulness, dreem and deep sleep. 
This fourth state is the natural development of the Yoga 
doctrine of the black Yajurvedio Upanishads. The Man¬ 
dukya is therfore more akin to the spirit cf the black 
Yajurveda than to the spirit of any other Veda, though 
it bears a ^gvedic name and is generally regarded as 
belonging to the Atbarvaveda. 

The supplementary part of the Maitri (i.e. chapters VI 


* See p. 
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and VII^ may perhaps be given a place in this period, 
bnt it treats of such heterogenous, sectarian and later 
topics that it can hardly be regarded as a part of a genuine 
Upanishad. It was undoubtedly composed at a time when 
the authority of the Vedic religion was seriously challenged. 
Its polemic against the sophistical teachers who shake men's 
faith in the Vedas’^ may hav^e been directed against the 
Buddhists, or more probably, against the atheistical followers 
of Brihaspati or Sukra, who are mentioned by name and 
are regarded as identical. Brihaspati is reputed to be the 
founder of an old atheistic school and the probability of the 
attack in the Maitri having been directed against his 
teachings is greater than against Buddhism. If Tilak's 
interpretation of the astronomical data found in Maitri VI. 14 
is correct, references to the Buddhists or Buddhism must 
be ruled out. But it may also be that the polemaical 
matter which occurs in Chapter VII is only a later 
interpolation. Whatever may be the fact, the lateness of 
this part of the Maitri and the incongruity of its tone with 
that of the other Upanishadic works are quite apparent. 
There are many quotations in this part including quota¬ 
tions from the Prasna. It is later than the Mandukya, as a 
comparison' of Maitri VII, 11. with the Mandukya will 
clearly show.f 


♦ The polemics in the Maitri seem to have been conceived in the 
same spirit as those found in the Mahabharata. In many places of the 
Mahabharata the heretics and the scoSers of the Veda , are vigorously 
attacked. (See Mahab XII 10-23, XU 180. 47-48, XIIL 123-8 and XII. 
243-20) 

t See chapter XXV § 4 (a). 



CHAPTER III. 


The Vedic Karma* Kanda and Jnana'Kanda and 
Their Age, 

1. Transition from the Vedic Karma^K'einda to Jtmna-Ka'ada, 

The Vedic literatare, excluding its third division, the 

Sutras (which are not revelation proper), contains four 

classes of works, vie.^ Saiphitas, Brahamanas, Aranyakas 

and Upanishads. These works fall into two important 

divisions called‘'Karmakanda" and “Jhanakanda.” The Vedic 

• • • • 

literature comprising the Saiphitas and Brahmsnas which deal 
with sacrificial works is called "Karmakanda" (cult of works), 
while the other part of the Vedic literature which comprises 
the Aranyakas and Upanishads and which inculcates self- 
discipline and a knowledge of Brahman is called “Jnafia- 
kanda” (cult of knowledge). The principal works of the Jnana- 
kanda, however, are the Upanishads, the Aranyakal forming 
only the connecting link, so to say, between the two cults. 

The transition from the Karmakanda of the Saiphiias 
and Brahmanas to the dnana-kanda of the Upanishads was 
a change of tremendous magnitude. It was a change of 
entire outlook on life, a change from a superficial, objective 
and external standpoint to a deep, and comprehensive 
standpoint from which a synthesis between the internal 
and the external was reached. This change was brought 
about by a process of allegorising, spiritualisation, and 
assimilation on the one band, and a process of condemnation 
and rejection on the other. In the S.ranyakas the BrSbmanical 
rituals and ceremonies are allegorised and spiritualised and 
then accepted in their new form. In the Upanishads they are 
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subjected to a farther process of purification, and when they 
are finally pressed into the service of the gnostic cult, nothing 
of the originHl sacrificial calt remains except what can be 
harmonised with the spirit of the new cult. Prof. Deussen 
has shown in an exhanstive manner how the chief Upani- 
shad of each Veda, starting from the ritual service peculiar 
to it—the adherents of the ^gveda from the Uktham, the 
adherents of the Samaveda from the Udgitha, the adherents 
of the white Yajurveda from the Asvamedha, and the 
adherents of the black Yajurveda from the disposal of the 
sacredfire altars,—transcends the sacrificial ritual and imports 
into it meanings which were never intended by Brahmanical 
sacerdotalism, but were developed in accordance with the new 
spirit of the Upanishads. The story of Asvapati and his six 
discipks* illustrates in a beautiful manner how the two prin- 
eipal concepts of the Karma-kanda, viz., the concept of nature- 
gods and the concept of sacrifice, were fundamentally trans¬ 
formed and brought into line with the new spirit of the 
Upanishads. 

Six Brahmins, learned in the Vedic lore, PrSchInasala 
Aupamanyava, Satyayajna Paulnshi, Indradyumna Bhal- 
laveya, Jana Sarkarakshya, Budila Asvatarasvi and Ud- 
.dllaka Aruni went to king Asvapati and said “Sir, we want 
to know the nature of the world-soul (VaiSvanara Atman), we 
hear that you know it. Please be good enough to teach us." 
The king replied that he would consider the matter next 
morning. The next morning those six Brahmins assembled 
before the king, fuel in hand, as a mark of discipleship, and 
requested for instruction. The king received them kindly and 
ptit the following question to each one of them: “Whom do 
you worship, 0 Brahmin, as the world-soul ? ” Prachinasala 
Aupamanyava replied “Heaven only, Sir, I worship as the 
worJd-soul. 


* 9ec Oiaud, V. 


AI^O jNANA'KAI^DA 4^ 

The king said, "For this, 0 Aapamanyava, yoi) eat ^ood 
food, see dear faces around you and tliere is Vedic glory ip 
your family *, * but the heaven yon worship is only the 
head of the world-soul, and if you bad not come to ine for 
right instruction, your head would have fallen." 

Satyayajna Paulushi replied " The.Sun only. Si**, I worship 
as the world-soul." 

The king said, “For this, 0 Paulushi, you eat good food, 
see dear faces around you, and there is Vedic glory in 
your family ; but the sun you worship is only the eye of the 
world soul, and if you bad not come to me for right instruc¬ 
tion, you would have become blind.” 

Indradyumna Bhallaveya replied, "Air only. Sir, I 
worship as the world soul." 

The king said, “For this, 0 Bhallaveya, you eat good food, 
see dear faces around you, and there is Vedic glory in 
your family; but the air you worship is only the breath of 
the world soul, and if you had not come to me for right 
instruction, your breath would have left you." 

Jana Sarkarakshya replied, “Ether only. Sir, I worship 
as the world-soul." 

The king said, “For this, 0 Jana, you eat good food, 
see dear faces around you, and there is Vedic glory in your 
family ; but the ether you worship is only the trunk of the 
world soul, and if you had not come to me for right instruc¬ 
tion, your trunk would have perished." 

Budila Asvatarasvi replied, “Water only. Sir, 1 worship 
as the world soul." 

The king said, “for this, 0 Budila, you eat good food, 
see dear faces around you, and there is Vedic glory in your 
family; but the water you worship is only the bladder of 
the world-soul, and if you had not come to me for right 
instruction, your bladder would have bnrst." 

« The remark is undoubtadly sarcastic aad is repeated, it may be 
observed, ia tbe case ot each of tbs six Brabmias. See belovr. 
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Uddalaka Arani replied, “Earth only, Sir, I vrorehip as 
the world-soul." 

The king said," For this, 0 Uddalaka, yon eat good food, 
see dear faces around yon, and there is Vedic glory in 
your family; but the earth you worship is the support or 
the leg of the world-soul, and if you had not come to me for 
right instruction, your leg would have given way." 

The king then addressed them all as follows : “0 Brah¬ 
mins, you do not know the world-soul, for you regard Him 
as many. He is one, He fills all space.’*' He is identical with 
your own self. To him who knows this all joys are open in 
all the worlds, in all beings and in all selves." 

The nature gods are given a grudging recognition as 
parts of the world-soul; but the concept of many partial gods 
18 found unsatisfactory, since it conflicts with the true nature 
of the world soul. He is one ; He fills all space and lives in 
all men as their very seif. Those who do not know this and 
ignorantly worship the nature-gods may have an enjoyable 
life here below, but they cannot look forward to a bright and 
hopeful future. Those who want to follow the truth and 
desire real freedom must worship the world-soul as the only 
true god who lives in nature and in the soul of man ; they 
must not worship the nature-gods. “Not this which the 
people worship" as the Kena so persistently assert9.t If they 
do not give up the worship of nature-gods, conceived as 
different from the real God, they become only the beasts of 
the gods, as the Brihadaranyaka deolares.:^ 

Aivapati then takes up the concept of sacrifice, allegorises 
it and accepts it in a form which gives it a new significance 

« phrase “pradesamatram’’ in the text has been difierently 
interpreted by diSerent scholars. Banade, following Max Muller, has 
taken it to mean ‘Span-long.’ Sankara interprets it as “filling the space 
between the hearen as the head and the earth as the toot.” In my 
opinion, Sankara’s interpretation is more in accord with the spirit of 
the context. 

fSee Sena 1.4-8. 

I See Brih. 1.4.10. 
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and depth. What he eays is in esence this,—since the 
world-soul is the very self of man, all oblations which are 
really intended for the world-soul should be offered to the self 
which manifests itself in the five activities of life, such as, 
prana, vyana,apana, samana and udana. Thus the Agnihotra 
sacrifice becomes really a pranagnihotra sacrifice. This 
pranagnihotra is then transformed into breath-control or 
pranayama which becomes a principal part of Yoga.* In 
this way external sacrifice is changed into internal sacrifice 
which again is changed into tapas or Yoga. Thus from the 
polytheistic henotheism of the Vedas is developed the 
pantheistic monism or anthropotheism of the Upanishads, 
and from the idea of sacrifice as a means of propitiating the 
nature-go is arises the idea of tapas or Yoga by which unity 
with Brahman is to be attained. 

Side by side with allegorical interpretations and spiritu¬ 
alisations, we come across in the Upanishads satirical 
references to the Vedic practices and condemnations of the 
sacrificial cult, f The canine chant J: which caricatures 
the sacrificial ritual, King Asvapati's pointed allusions to 
the affluence of the Vedic priests, and the description of the 
sacrificer as the beast of the gods in the Bnhadarnyak 
are striking specimens of Upanishodic satire. Satires, protests 
and condemnations abound in the Upanishads, although a 
spirit of accommodation and temporising becomes evident 
the later part of the upanishadic age.$ Thus with the rejec¬ 
tion of superficial sacerdotalism through satires, protests and 
condemnation on the one hand, and with the absorption 
of the assimilable materials through allegorising and 

♦ See Svet. 2.9 and Brih 1. 6. 23. 

t See Chapter VII and Chapter VIII § 6. 

X In Chand 1.12 a number of hungry dogs are described as forming 
themselves into a procession like the Vedio priests, and chanting, in a 
priestly fashion, mystic formulas and prayers for food. This is certainly 
a satire on the greediness of the Vedio priests and the futility of their 
rites and ceremonies. 

$ See Chapter Vlll $. 5. 
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spiritualisation on the other, a transition was effected 
from the life killing ritualism of the karma*kanda to 
the gnostic mysticism of the Upanishads 
2. The Legacy of the Karma^kan^a^ 

The Karma-kanda has left behind a rich legacy of ideas 
and beliefs, of which some have found their way into the 
Upanishads unchanged^ and some after undergoing a process 
ol assimilation through spiritualisation, as mentioned above. 
An acquaintance with some of these ideas and beliefs 
will be helpful to the proper understanding of Upanishadic 
philosophy. 

(a) The Theological Ideas. 

In the ^g-veda the powers of nature are hypostatised and 
called gods. In the Atharvaveda we find that a number of 
new gods are created by the same process of hypostasis. Kala 
(time), Kama (desire) and Skambha (support) appear as new 
gods in the Atharvaveda. This process is taken over from 
the Vedas and is carried to an absurd length in the Upani¬ 
shads [see chapter XVIII § 2 (b)]. 

In the Yajur-veda, Vishnu and Rudra gain much more 
importance than what they possessed in the Rig-veda. In the 
Katha-Upanishad of the black Yajurveda, Vishnu is identified 
with Brahman and in the Svetasvatara, Rudra appears as the 
Lord of creation, the Supreme God. In ths same Upanishad, 
Rudra is called Girisa evidently after the manner of the 
Vajasaneya and the Taittiriya Saiphita. 

A movement towards monotheism is clearly discernible in 
the Rigveda, reducing the many gods to one. A well-known 
hymn of the ^gveda (1. 164-i6) declares ^‘There is one 
reality (ekam eat) whom the wise call by various names, 
Agni, Yama and Matarisvan.'^ This movement finds its 
culmination in the monism of the Upanishads. 

(&) The Eschatological Ideas. 

Many eschatological ideas of the Karma-kanda are to be 
found in the Upanishads. The doctrine of two paths found 
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in the Rig*veda, and the conceptions of repeated deaths 
ipunarmntyu) and moral recomppnse found in the Brahmanas 
re-appear in the Upanishads and are moulded into the doctrine 
of transmigration, as we shall see later on (see chapter 
XXX § 2). 

(c) Cosmogonic Specolations and Creations myths. 

There are some very important cosmological hymns in 
the ]Mgveda. Their importance is mainly due to the fact 
that they have left their impress upon the cosmological 
theories of the Upanishads as well as of the later times. In 
one of them, known as the Purusha-Sukta. (X 90) creation 
of the world is described as the dismemberment of the body 
of a great giant (Parasha) with thousand heads and thousand 
feet extending beyond the earth. His head becomes the 
sky, his navel the air, his feet the earth, while from his mind 
sittings the moon, from his eye the sun and from his breath 
the wind. One-fourth of this Purusha is in this world and 
in all creatures, and three-fourths are in the world of immor¬ 
tals in heaven. 

This Purusha appears in the Upanishads in a more or 
less modified form, as we shall see later on. It appears in the 
Sankhya philosophy as the principle of cosmic intelligence. 

In another hymn of the Kigveda (X 82), the author 
asks:— 

*'What germ primeval did the waters cherish, 

Wherein the gods all saw themselves together, 

Which is beyond the earth, beyond that heaven, 
Beyond the mighty gods' mjslerious dwelling ? ” 

Again in the famous hymn (X'121), the question is raised 
^‘Who is that God who begets the primeval waters containing 
the golden germ (Hiranyagarbha) from which came all living 
and non-living beings? Whom should we worship with 
offerings of melted butter?" The answer is given that 
Prajapati is that god and that he should be worshipped with 
offerings of melted butter, 
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The idea of primeval waters containing: the germs of 
creation has undoubtedly been suggested by the seminal fluid 
containing the germs of life. The conceptions of PrajSpati, 
primeval waters and golden germ or egg, we shall find cons¬ 
tantly appearing in the cosmogonic theories of the Upanishads 
in a more or less disguised form. (See chapter XX § 2). 

The most beautiful of all cosmogonic hymns is the famous 
Nasadfya Sukta. We give it in full below: 

*‘Non*being then existed not, nor being; 

There was no air, nor heaven which is beyond it. 
What motion was there? where? by whom directed? 

Was water there and fathomless abysses? 

Death then existed not, nor life immortal? 

Of neither night nor day was any semblance. 

The One breathed calm and windless by self-impulse; 

There was not any other being beyond it. 

Darkness at first was covered up by darkness; 

This universe was indistinct and fluid. 

The empty space that by the void was hidden, 

That One by the force of heat engendered. 

Desire then at the first arose within it, 

Desire, which was the earliest seed of spirit, 

The bond of being in non-being, sages 

Discovered, searching in their heart with wisdom. 
Who knows it truly? Who can here declare it? 

Whence was it born? Whence issued this creation? 
And did the gods appear with its production ? 

But then who knows whence it has arisen? 

This world creation, whence it has arisen, 

Or whether it has been produced, or has not. 

He who surveys it in the highest heaven, 

He only knows or ev^n he does not know it.'' 

Rigveda X 129.* 


*Xhe above translations are taken trona MapdoneU: 5* 
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Many of the ideas contained in the above hymn are met 
with in the Upanishadio cosmogony. 

{d) Belief in Mystic syllables and formulas. 

Mystic syllables and formulas are frequently met with in 
theUpanishads and a belief in their efficacy seems to have been 
widespread. Recital of mystic syllables and formulas forms 
an inseparable part of Upanishadio meditation. The Vedic 
gods were propitiated by prayers attended with the recital of 
mystic formulas; but since the Upanishadic god (Brahman) 
is the very self of man, he cannot be propitiated by prayer, 
he has to be realised by meditation. Hence in the Upani* 
shads meditation takes the place of prayer. But the prayers 
to be of value had to be correctly recited and in the schools of 
Yajurveda some special formulas are always prescribed to be 
uttered at the time of making the altar^ preparing the fire, 
throwing oblations etc. This meant that prayers must always 
be preceded and followed by the recital of mystic formulas. 
This practice has been taken over unchanged into the Upani- 
shads. In the first chapter of the Chhandogya we find that 
meditation with mystic recital is carried to an inordinate 
length and that its importance is strongly insisted u^n. 
Meditation on Brahman with the recital of the mystic syllable 
‘Om' or some such mystic phrase or formula, is considered to 
be of the greatest importance. Recital of *Om' is regarded as 
the best means of realising unity with Brahman. (See chapter 
XI §§ 2 & 3). 

(c) Belief in Magical practices. 

Along with a belief in mystic formulas we come across 
beliefs in charms and magical practices. These are no doubt 
traceable to the influence of the Atbarva veda which is full 
of sorcery, witchcraft, and incantations. The old name of this 
Veda is Atharva-Angiras. This shows that it contained two 
distinct parts. According to Prof. Bloomfield, the Atliarva 
part deals with holy or auspicious charms, i.e., practices to be 
resorted to for benevolent purposeSi while the Aiigiras part 
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deals with witchcraft, t.c., practices of evil import. In the 
Upanishads beliefs in both kinds of magical practices are 
found to be prevalent (see Eausb. II and Bnh. VI). 

3. I'he Age of the Vedic Karma-ksinda. 

Having considered the relation of the Earma kanda to the 
Jnana-kanda we come to consider their age. It is extremely 
diflBcnlt, if not impossible, exactly to determine the age in 
which the main works of the Karma kanda and the Jnana- 
kSnda were composed. External evidence is meagre, and 
even that which exists is extremely unreliable. We have 
therefore to depend mainly upon internal evidence. 

Many western scholars have tried to £x the age of the 
Earma kanda on the basis of conjectural data which are 
neither adequate nor convincing. Their speculations seem 
to have been superseded by the remarkable researches of 
Balgangadhar Tilak and Jacobi. These scholars have made 
use of the clear and more convincing, though not absolutely 
indisputable, astronomical data and have thrown a flood of 
light on this obscure question. 

From the astronomical references found in the Satphiias 
and Biahmanas, Tilak and Jacobi have concluded that the 
Vedic woiksofthe Earma-kanda were composed approxi¬ 
mately between 4b00 B.C. and 2500 B.C. The earlier limit 
may perhaps be pushed back, Tilak thinks, by about fifteen 
centuiies, if references to Punarvasu in the ^igveda are 
lelied upon. 

The revolution of the earth upon its own axis with an 
inclination of 66^ degrees to the plane of its orbit and the 
constant movement of the earth along the orbit cause the 
sun to appear as changing its place in the sky. It seems to 
travel among different groups of stars and to pass through 
27 such groups in a year. These 27 groups of stars are called 
Naksbatras or constellations in the Vedic astronomy. The fall 
of the equinoxes in these Nakshatras has been made the tasis 
of interesting chronological calanlations by Tilak and Jacobi. 
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Eqainoxes happen twice in a year, once in spring 
and again in autumn. They do not remain stationary, 
but on account of the slow and retrograde motion 
of the earth’s axis along the ecliptic, they change their 
position with respect to Nakshatras as time rolls on. At 
the present time the vernal equinox is in the constellation 
Uttara Bhadrapada, but at the time of the TUgveda, when 
some of its earliest hymns were composed, the vernal equinox 
fell, as Tilak points out, in the constellation of Punarvasu. 
Now the time required for the movement of the vernal 
equinox from Punarvasu to Uttara-Bhadrapada can be easily 
calculated. It has been ascertained that the vernal equinox 
traverses a space of about one degree in 71-7 years • and 
that the distance between Punarvasu and Uttara-Bhadrapada 

is a little over “27~ ~ degrees. Therefore the fall of 
the vernal equinox in Punarvasu must have taken place a 
little over 71*7 x I06f years ago, i.e. roughly 7900 years 
ago. In other words, the earliest hymns of the Eigveda 
were composed about 6000 B. C. But even if we give up the 
indistinct references to Punarvasu in the ^g-veda and 
confine ourselves only to the unmistakable references to 
Mrigasiras or Orion, the time of the Rigveda cannot be later 
than 4500 B. C. as Tilak and Jacobi have so clearly shown. 

In his ‘Artie Home in the Vedas'', Tilak has briefly 
described how he arrived at the above conclusion. “The axis 
of the earth," he writes “has a small motion round the pole 
of the ecliptic, giving rise to what is known as the precession 
of the equinoxes, and causing a change only in the celestial, 
and not in the terrestrial poles. Thus the polar star 7000 
years ago was different from what it is at present, but the 

♦ “The first point of Aries (i.e., the vernal eqainox) is slowly 
ohangingf it moves along the eolipbio in the retrograde direotlon at the 
rate of 50'2“ in a year.” Elementary Mathematical astronomy by Barlow 
and Bryae, page 103. (50-2” in a year is e^nal to one degree in 7V7 
years). 
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terrestrial pole has always remained the same. This motion 
of the earth’s axis producing the precession of the equinoxes, 
is important from an antiquarian point of view^ in as much 
as it causes change in the times when different seasons of 
the year begin, and it was mainly by utilising this cbrono- 
metre that I showed in my "Orion or Researches in tlie 
antiquity of the Vedas” that the vernal equinox was in the 
Orion when some of the Rigvedic traditions were formed, 
that the Vedic literature gives enough clear evidence of the 
successive changes of the position of the vernal equinox up 
to the present time,” ♦ 

Again he writes: In my ‘'Orion or Researches in the 
antiquity of the Vedas,’ I have shown that while the 
Taittiriya Saiphita and Brahmana begin the Nakshatras 
with the Knttika or the Pleiades showing that the vernal 
equinox then coidcided with the aforesaid asterism (2500 
B.C.), the Vedic literature contains traces of Mrigasiras or 
Orion being once the first Nakshatra and the hymns of the 
Rigveda, or at least many of them which are undoubtedly 
older than the Taittiriya Samhita, contain references to this 
t.e,, about 4500 B.C., approximately. It is also pointed out 
that there are faint traces of the same equinox being once 
in the constellation of Punarvasu presided over by Aditi 
which was possible in about 6000 B.O., I have in my later 
researches tried to push back this limit by searching for the 
older Zodiacal position of the vernal equinox in the Vedic 
literature, but I have not found any evidence of the 
same/’ f 

The Rigveda Saiphita is the oldest known work of the 
Vedic period; all other Sarphitas were formed by borrowing 
verses from it and adding a few new ones according to the 
special requirements of eacii Sarphita, J To determine the 


• Tilak’e "Artie Home in the Vedas*' p. 44, 
t Ibid pp, 410420. 
t Bee page 5. 
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age or antiquity of the earliest Vedic work that is to fix the 
upper limit of the Vedic age we have, therefore, to confine 
ourselves to the Rigveda SaiphitS. 

In the Brahmanus which are the latest works of the 
Karma-K5nda period, Tilak has, however, found references* 
from which he concludes that in the time of those works the 
vernal equinox has already drifted away a long distance 
from its old positions, that it has moved from Mrigasiras to 
Kritlika, which must have taken about 2,000 years. Hence 
the age of the Brahmanas may be fixed in the neighbourhood 
of 2,500 B. C. Professor Jacobi has also arrived at the same 
conclusion. “The later Vedic period (i.e. the Brahmana 
period),"' he writes in the Indian Antiquary, 1894, “introduced 
a correction consisting in the transference of the opening 
point of the year from Mngasiras to Knttika. Now the 
vernal equinox (the opening point of the year was counted 
from the vernal equinox) was in Krittika^ and the summer 
solstice was in MSgh about 2500 B.C." “Considerably older 
than this," he further writes, “is the position of the colures 
which we may infer for the Rigveda, a position which, as our 
table shows, corresponds really to about 4500 B.C.f 

It is therefore clear that the age of the Vedic literature 
of the Karma-Kanda may be fixed with a high degree of 
probability between 4500 B.C. and 2500 B.C. (or perhaps 
between 6000 B.C. and 2500 B.C.) 

Some European scholars, Professor Keith being principal 
among them, have made light of the astronomical argu¬ 
ment. Keith has raised two objections against it, viz. 
(1) that the Nakshtras are lunar mansions pure and simple 

« See Tait. Br. 1.1. 2.1. and Satap. 2.1. 2-3. Tilak has found similar 
references also in the Gopatha Brahmna. Keferring to Satap.JBr. 8.1. 
2-3. Tilak remarks : ^^the express text stating that *^the Knttikas never 
swerve from the dae east all other Nakshattras do,” serves to remove 
whatever doubts there might be regarding the interpretation of other 
passages.” 

t Jacobi considers only the references to MrigaSiras in the Big- 
veda and ignores the references to Punarvasu pointed out by Tilak. 
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and have no connection with the san, and (2) that there is no 
evidence in the Vedas to show that the beginning of the year 
was counted from the equinoxes, vernal or autumnal, so as to 
justify chronological calculations based upon the precession 
of the equinoxes. As regards the first objection it is no doubt 
true that Nakshatras are generally taken as Innar mansions, 
but if they represent, as they really do, the divisions of the 
annual path of the sun, the fall of the equinoxes in them may 
be utilised as a thoroughly reliable chronometre. Secondly, 
it is not true that the Vedas do not furnish evidence to justify 
the reckoning of the year from the equinoxes, vernal or 
autumnal. Tilak and Jacobi have produced sufficient evidences 
in support of their view. It is not reasonable skepticism 
which summarily rejects such evidence.* 

4. The age of the Upanishads. 

The age in which the Vedic literature of the Jnana-Kanda 
was composed and developed is undoubtedly posterior to the 
age of the Karma-Kanda. Yet it will not be true to say that 
there were no compositions of a veiantic or gnostic nature in 
the age of the Karma^Kandi. There are clear proofs in the 
Upanishads to show that many of the gnostic materials 
contained in them are of a very old date, perhaps as old as 
the oldest sacrificial hymns.f But taken as a whole, it must 
be admitted by all who have studied the question with some 
care, that the time of the Upanishads is much nearer to us 
than the time of the ancient sacrificial hymns and chants 
which are preserved in the SaiphitSs. 

The age in which the thirteen classical Upanishads were 
composed may be roughly placed between 2600 B.C. and 
1600 B.C., if we rely upon the astronomical evidence. But 

* For a fuller discussion of the astronomical evidence in the Vedio 
literature, see Tilak’s “Orien” and “Artie Home in the Vedas *, see also 
Jacobi’s articles in J.R.A.S. 1909 (pp. 721-6) 1910 (pp. 4604). For the 
opposite view see Oldenberg J.R.A.S. 1909, Thibaut Indian Antiquary 
volume XXIV, and Keith J.R.A.S. 1909 and 1910. 

t See Brih 4, 3,11, 2. 6.1, 2, 2. 3; Chand. 5.2. 8, 5.10. 8, 2.11. 3, and 
Tait. 2.4, 2.7-8. 
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besides the astronoraical argument, two other important 
arguments have been advanced to determine the age of the 
JnSna-KSnda. These arguments deserve some consideration, 
though they are not quite conclusive. 

First, there is the philological argument which, starting 
from PSnini as the surest philological landmark, concludes 
that the language of the genuine works of the Jnana-Kanda 
being akin to old Vedic Sanskrit, these works must be anterior 
to the time of Panini. Even the Maitri Upanishad which is 
the latest work of the Upanishadic age is pre-Paninian, as an 
examination of its language clearly shows.* Now the time of 
Panini is generally believed to be the seventh century B.C.f 
Therefore, the works of the Jnana-Kanda, i.e. the Upanishads 
most have been composed before the seventh century B.C. 
This argument has its value in so far as it places the time of 
the Upanishads before the seventh century B.C.; but the 
conclusion it establishes lacks definiteness, for it fixes no 
clearly assignable limits, tipwards or downwards of the Upani¬ 
shadic age. 

Secondly, there is the cultural argument which, starting 
from Buddhism, which flourished in the fifth century B.C., as 
a cultural landmark in Indian history, and fixing arbitrary 
intervals of time between different cultural stages, arrives at 
strange chronological conclusions. Max Muller thus writes 
about the Upanishads ^Mhe Upanishads are, to mj'' mind, the 
germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is, in many respects, the 
doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last consequences, 
and, what is important, employed as the foundation of a new 
social system;'' and assuming that a century would sufficiently 
account for the cultural transition from the Upanishads 
to Buddhism, Max Muller concludes that genuine classical 
Upanishads should be assigned to the sixth century 

* See Max Muller Vol. XVI p. 1. 

fSirR. G. Bhandarkar in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol, 1. Part 2, 
page 141. 

t See Max Mufler S.B.E, Vol. XVI pp. LI-LII. 
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It is needless to point oat the gratnitons nature of the 
assumptions involved in this argument. 

We now come to the astronomical argument which is 
much more satisfactory. Since the earliest Upanishads such 
as the Brihadaranyaka, ChhSndogya etc, are only continua¬ 
tions of the Brihinanas, they may be supposed to have been 
composed in the BrShmana period. The style of these 
Upanishads is pure Brahmna style and they contain much 
matter which is more Brahmanical than Upanishadic in 
character. Tliey form part of the Bralimanas of their respec¬ 
tive §akli58. The time of these Upanishads may therefore 
he fixed as the time of the Brahmanas, i,e., B.C. 2500 
approximately. 

The date o£ the latest Upanishad, viz. the Maitri, has been 
ascertained with a high degree of probability from the astro¬ 
nomical data found in Maitri VI, 14. Calculating from these 
data, Tilak has placed the date of the Maitri Upanishad, 
more properly the supplementary part of it, between 1880 
B.C. and 1680 B.C.* Max Muller and Schroder have shown 
on philological grounds that the date of this Upanishad must 
be earlier than that of Paninlf After making all possible 
allowances, the date of the supplementary part of the Maitri, 
Tilak thinks, cannot be fixed later than 1600 B.C. Thus the 
time from 2500 B.C. to 1600 B.C. may be fixed as the age of 
the classical Upanishads. 

Some scholars rejecting the astronomical argument so 
ably put forward by Tilak and Jacobi, and relying on conjec¬ 
tures based on inclusive data have placed the Upanishadic 
age between 1200 B.C. and 600 B.C. Some have even gone 
farther and suggested much later dates in both directions. 
If we discard the astronomical argument, it seems almost 
futile to attempt any approximate or scientific estimation of 
dates. Whatever may be the true dates, it is, however, 

* 8ee Gita-Bahasyo, Chapter XYI. 

t Max MuUer S.B.E. Vol. XVI pp. XLYm-LIJ. 
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certain that the age of the genuine classical Upanishads 
begins from Brihamana period and extends down to a time 
which is anterior by some centuries to the birth of the 
philosophical systems, including the heretical systems of 
Baddha and Mabavira, as well as to the rise of the Krishna 
Bhagavat cult, for all these presupposes the existence of the 
ideas and doctrines inculcated in the Upanishads.* 


♦ Sse Chapter Y, 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Teachers and the Teachings of the Upanishads. 

i. The Upaniahadic Teachers—their Social Environment 
and Geographical Habitat. 

In the pages of the Upanishads we come across a 
brilliant galaxy o£ spiritual teachers. We read of Yajna- 
valkya, the teacher of Janaka and Maitreyi; of Uddalaka 
Arani, the teacher of ^vetaketu; of Haridrumata, the teacher 
of Satyakama Jabala ; of Satyakama, the teacher of Upa- 
kosala; of Sanatkumara, the teacher of Narada; of Asvapati, 
the teacher of Prachinasala, Uddalaka Aruni and four 
others; of Prajapati, the teacher of Virochana and Indra ; 
of Indra, the teacher of Pratardana; of Ajatasatru, the 
teacher of Qargya Balaki, of Varuna, the teacher of Bhrigu ; 
of Yama, the teacher of Nachiketas; of Pippalada, the 
teacher of KatySyana and five others; and of iSakayanya 
the teacher of Brihadratha. We may also add many more 
names such as Mahidasa Aitareya, ^velasvatara, Raikva, 
Sandilya, Dadhyach, ^aunaka, etc. We know a great deal 
about what these teachers said and taught, but our knowledge 
about their personal history is extremely meagre. From 
the mythical character of some of the names of these 
teachers, one may be inclined to the view that these names 
do not stand for real human beings but are used merely as 
pegs to hang spiritual truths on. It may also be held that 
under these mythical cloaks there lived real historical 
personages who taught the doctrines ascribed to them^ and 
who either bore those mythical names to hide their personal 
identity or were given those names on account of some 
peculiarities of their physical and mental make up or for 
9 opne ofher reasons, TYhutever may be the truth, the 
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question does not admit of a rational solution; and so far as 
the mystic philosophy of the (Jpanishads is concerned, it is 
perhaps of minor importance, for snch philosophy is founded 
on the bed-rock of transcendental experience in which 
personal history counts for little. Yet some knowledge of 
the social environment and geographical habitat of these 
teachers cannot fail to be of interest. 

Though no connected account of the lives of the above 
teachers has been preserved, biographical references lie 
rcatteaed in the Upanishads. We read that Yijnavalkya 
had two wives, one of whom was deeply interested in spiri¬ 
tual knowledge, that a great philosophical conference was 
held at the court of Janaka in which learned men and 
women from different parts of India participated, and that 
the palm was carried away by Yajnavalkya. We also read 
that Yijnavalkya renounced his wives and possessions 
towards the end of his life when he had attained illumina¬ 
tion. We read that Aruni’s son, iSvetaketu was sent to the 
house of a teacher at the age of twelve, that be returned 
after having learned the Vedas but without a knowledge of 
Brahman which knowledge he ultimately obtained from his 
father. We know that Bhngu was taught by his father 
Varuna who was a great believer in the virtue of tafas. 
We know that an orphan of unknown birth was hailed as a 
true born Brahmin, because he frankly spoke out the truth 
and was received as a pupil by Haridrumata. We also 
know that this orphan afterwards became a great teacher of 
Brahman. We find Brahmins and Kshatriyas cultivating 
the highest knowledge, and we read that Brahmins, though 
generally recognised as superior, frequently humbled them¬ 
selves before learned Kshatriyas and took lessons from 
them. We also read of a significant remark by King 
Jaivali that his pupil Arnni was the first Brahmin to know 
the secrets of transmigration which were so long confined to 
the Kshatriyas. 
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If we pat together the above details a good picture of 
the. social condition of those times maybe obtained. The 
ftosition of women in the Upanishadic age was high. In 
matters spiritaal they had equal rights with men. Gargf 
and Maitreyi took part in philosophical discourses. Um3, a 
damsel, gave spiritaal instruction to Indra. But polygamy 
was allowed and practised. There were no rigid castes, but 
social divisions existed and were recognised. Boys were 
generally placed under a teacher or taught by their fathers 
at an early age, and illiteracy was looked upon with dis¬ 
favour. After completing education, young men used to 
settle down as house-holders. Ascetic life was sometimes 
adopted by those who had freed themselves from wordiy 
desires and attained, illumination. But this was neither 
nniversal nor compulsory. Religious and philosophical dis¬ 
cussions were common, and learning and character were held 
in high regard, irrespective of wealth and social position. A 
learned beggar, Ushasti Chakriyana was received with great 
honour by a king. A spirit of free enquiry was abroad 
and there was genuine hankering after spiritual truths. But 
at the same time, beliefs in the efficacy of mystic rites and 
phrases and in magical practices were common, and a 
knowledge of these things was highly prized. Thus by the 
side of profound philosophy, we often find much trashy 
twaddle, as in Brih. VI. 4 and Kausb. II. But on the whole, 
it was an age of intense intellectual awakening and genuine 
spiritaal striving and endeavour. 

As regards the geographical area in which these Upani- 
shadio teachers lived and taught, we have only scanty data. 
Mention is made in the Upanishads of the land of the Kurus 
and Pahchalas, * the land of the Matsyas (the country round 
about Mathura or modern Muttra), f the country of the 
Kofialas (Modern Oudh), Vidarbba (country south of the 

* See Brih 3.1-1. Katish. 4-1. and Ohand. I-IO-I. 

t Eauih. 4.1. 
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Vindya hills) and Videha (modern Tirhut). Yajnavalkya and 
Janaka belonged to Videha, the great teachers Aruni and 
Pravahana Jaivali, * belonged to the Panchala country* 
Ajatasatru belonged to Kasi, Brihadratha was a king of 
the Ikshvaku clan which ruled in Ayodhya. Two discipels 
of Pippalada, Bhargava and Asvalayana came from Vidarbha 
and Knsala respectively, f Thus the entire territory from 
Kurukshetra (modern Sirhind on the Punjab border) down 
to Videha seems to be the geographical area in which the 
Upanishadic teachers lived and taught. It was in this 
extensive area that the new culture arose and flourished, 
although Videha, Kasi and the Panchala country were the 
most important centres of learning. 

2. The Main Teachings of the Upanishads, 

There is a famous couplet which runs as follows:— 

^^In half a couplet shall I say what people have said 
in million books, 

Brahman is real, the world is false, the Jiva is Brah 
man and no other/' J 

We shall summarise the main teachings of the Upanishads 
under the three heads of the above couplet. 

(a) Brahman, the Sole Reality. 

Brahman, says the Upanishads, is the only reality (ekam- 
8at\ one without a second (ekamevadvitiyam), the supreme 
person. There is nothing beside or beyond It. It is 
all in all. Within this sole reality two aspects are clearly 
distinguished, one is the aspect of essence {svarupa), and the 
other is the aspect of energy {%akii). The essence is pure 
consciousness without any difference, distinction or change. 
It is self-sufficient. The energy, on the other band, is 
entirely dependent on the essence. It exists in two states, 
sometimes in a potential or latent state, and sometimes in a 

* Ohand. B.3.10. and Brih 4.4.7. 

* PnuSua 1.1. 

X okardhena pravakshyami yaduktam grantha-kotivih ; Brahma 
satyam, jugan-mithya. Jivo Brakmaiva naparah.’’ 
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kinetic or active state. In its potential state it lies hidden 
in the essence of Brahman, like the energies of man lying 
dormant in the state of sleep. When the energy becomes 
kinetic, the world with ail its diverse names and forms 
springs from it; and since the energy cannot exist without 
the essence, the world exists interpenetrated by the divine 
essence like the burning fuel interpenetrated by the glow 
of fire (Svet. 6 19). This conscious essence, as manifest 
through the cosmic whole, is known as Isvara, and as mani¬ 
fest through its special parts as Jivas. So all that exists, 
whether animate or inanimate, conscious or unconscious, 
comes from Brahman and has no existence apart from 
Brahman. But the essence of Brahman, though existing 
everywhere, stands apart and is not affected by the dynamic 
changes of Its energy. 

Brahman is often conceived in the Upanishads in Its 
pure essence apart from energy. When thus conceived. It 
is called Nirgunam, but when It is viewed in relation to 
Its energy It is called Sagunam. 

Brahman as Nirgunam i.e , as unrelated with the energy, 
is Nirvisesham, without difference;Nirakaram, without form; 
Nirupadhikam, without UpMhis or limitations. “Ho is 
different from the known as well as from the unknown 
(Kena 1.3.1.). “Words and thoughts turn away and find Him 
not'' (Tait. 2. 4.) ; and the sage Bahva * could only meet the 
question regarding the essential nature of Brahman by a pro¬ 
longed silence. Yet Brahman in Its essence is not unknow¬ 
able. It is known in one way only viz,, by being one with 
It, in a unto myttica (Brih. 4.4.20). Brahman is truly 
known in Yoga and deep sleep, when man realises his unity 
with Brahman (See chapter XVI). 

If Brahnan is known and knowable, why is Itf desig¬ 
nated by negatives, by “Neti”, “Neti" in the Upanishads ? 

* See Sankara’s commentary on B. S. 3.2.17. 

t For obvious reasons, the pronoun “It” has always been used for 
Brahman. 
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The reason is that It is not known, and cannot be known, 
by the intellectualistic methods of paroksha knowledge, and 
is different from all that we know by these methods. Hence 
an intellectual f emulation of the ultimate reality known 
in a supramental or mystic way must involve a ‘‘via nega- 
tiva/' Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has given an excellent 
explanation which we quote below :— 

^<We often hear the complaint that the Brahman of the 
Upanishads is described to us mostly as a bundle of nega* 
tions. Are we not driven to take the same course ourselves 
when a blind man asks for a description of light ? Have we 
not to say in such a case that light has neither sound nor 
taste, nor form, nor weight, nor resistance, nor can it be 
known through any process of analysis!? Of course, it can 
be seen; but what is the use of saying this to one who has 
no eyes? He may take that statement on trust without 
understanding in the least what it means, or may altogether 
disbelieve it, even suspecting in us some abnormality. Does 
the truth of the fact that a blind man missed the^perfect 
development of what should be normal about his eye sight 
depend for its proof upon the fact that a larger number of 
men are not blind ? The very first creature who suddenly 
groped into the possession of eye sight had the right to assert 
that light was a reality. In the human world there may be 
very few who have their spiritual eyes open, but, in spite 
of the numerical preponderance of those who cannot see, 
their want of vision must not be cited as an evidence of the 
negation of lighC * 

There are some who maintain that since Brahman is 
spoken of as both knowable and unknowable in the scrip¬ 
tures the knowable Brahman must refer to Saguna and the 
unknowable to Nirguna Brahman. This view is entirely 
erroneous and must be rejected for the following reasons:— 


t See Hc^dhakrislinftn : P. U. p. Xl-SI, 
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(i) There is no difference in essence between Saguns 

and Nirgnna Brahman. If Sagnna Brahman is 
known at all. It must be known in Its essence. 
Consequently Nirguna Brahman must also be 
known. But if a difference in essence is admit* 
ted, then either the divine essence becomes sub¬ 
ject to change or there must be two separate and 
distinct essences, both of which assumptions are 
contrary to reason and to the express teachings 
of the scriptures. 

(ii) Whenever Nirguna Brahman is referred to in the 

scriptures, something is often said, if not always, 
to indicate that It is not absolutely beyond the 
reach of man. Thus the “Turiya" or Nirguna 
Brahman is characterised in MSndukya as 
“Ekatma-pratyaya saram" (Knowable only in 
self-consciousness) and in Katha 3.15. after 
describing the Nirguna Brahman by a number 
of negations it is said that "by knowing It 
one conquers death." (For ‘other instances see 
Brih. 2.4. and 4.5.) * 

(iii) Whenever Brahman is spoken of as unknowable 

what is really meant is that it cannot be known 
by the ordinary means of Paroksha knowledge. 
(See chapter VIII). This is quite clear from the 
fact that while the scriptures declare on the one 
hand that Brahman cannot be [known in the 
ordinary way or by the mere study of the 
scriptures, they maintain on the other hand 
that It can be realised in Yoga (Eatha 2.12). 
and in a unio mystica (Brih. 4.4.20). 

t In Brih. 2.4. Brahman is spoken of as “Nirguno” and in Brih. 
4.6. It is described by “Neti” “Neti,” yet it is enjoined that It should be 
known, 
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Brahman is knowable in Its essence; and to indicate the 
nature, the means, and the frnit of such knowledge seems to 
be the principal object of the Upauishads. What then is the 
essential nature of Brahman ? Those who have knonn 
Brahman, in the metapsychical, aparoksha or mystic wny, 
tell us in the Upanishads that Brahman is Sat-chit'ananda, 
being-knowing'bliss. Being, knowing and bliss are, in their 
last analysis, one and the same ; so this triple characterisa* 
tion of Brahman as Icing knowing-bliss does not introduce 
any actual differentiation or distinction in the essence of 
Brahman. It is all one. Interpenetrated and supported by 
this essence there lies the divine energy sometimes in a 
latent tranquil state, as a mere promise and potency of a 
manifold cosmos, and sometimes in a kinetic condition, as a 
whirlwind of changes, movements and manifestations which 
constitute the world. 

(b) The World, as Metaphysically Real, but Episte¬ 
mologically False. 

‘Real’ and ‘unreal’ are the attributes of ‘being’ whereas 
‘true’ and ‘false’ are the attributes of ‘knowing’; and unless 
these attributes are clearly distinguished and used in their 
appropriate context, a good deal of confusion of thought is 
likely to arise. The system of Sankara, as we shall see, is 
vitiated by this confusion.* The problems of being belong 
to the domain of metaphysics, while the problems of knowing 
belong to the province of epistemology. 

Metaphysically the world is real, being the real trans¬ 
formation of divine energy. The world exists as an objec¬ 
tive substance with an objective manifoldness, otherwise our 
manifold experience of the world becomes entirely inexplic¬ 
able. The theory of subjective projection on the canvas 
of an objective vacuity t^unyavada), or on the uniform 
surface of an objectively undifferentiated being (MaySvIda) 


* See Chapter XZII. 
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fails to account for the facts of perception. How can one 
explain, on the basis of a projection hypothesis, the fact of 
cognition at a time of more than one diflferent objects under 
identical suiyeciive conditions, or the fact of cognitive 
control by objective laws and conditions, the ^‘Vastu- 
tantrata^' of knowledge ? 

Though the world is metaphysically real, its knowledge 
sucli as we ordinarily possess is false, because the world is 
not perceived by us as it is in itself. The epistemological 
problem as to whether our knowledge of th^ world is true 
or false would have been inadmissible if we were condemned 
only to empirical knowledge ; but since a higher knowledge 
in which the reality is directly revealed is open to us, we 
are in a position to judge whether our empirical knowledge 
of the world is true or false, whether it is in agreement with 
higher knowledge or not. 

In aparoksha knowledge the world is known truly as 
it is in itself. It is known as the outpouring of divine 
energy. In the ^vetasvatara-Upanishad we are told that the 
sages given to meditation have seen an energy belonging to 
the very essence of God ^6vet. 1*3.) and that the world of 
names and forms has come from that energy ({§vet. 4*1 7.) 

In our empirical knowing, however, the world is not 
recognised as divine energy but as something entirely 
different. The world show is therefore epistemnlogically 
false. But within the range of empirical knowledge it has 
a validity of its own, a validity which is relative to the 
conditions of empirical life and which remnins unshaken so 
long as tiue knowledge is not obtained. 

(c) The Identity of the Jiva with Brahman.— Myst cism. 

The most conspicuous thought of the Upanishadic teachers, 
in fact their central theme, is that the soul of man is the s;imeas 
the soul of the universe. The short and pithy sentences in 
which this central thought is often expressed in the Upanishads 
are called Mahavakyas (great sayings). Tattvamasi (thou art 
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Brahman) Soham (I am Brahman), Brahmasmi^ Sarvam 
Khalvidam Brahma (all this is Brahman) are some of the 
Mahavakyas of the Upanishads and the'practical realisation of 
the great truth of identity is considered to be the highest aim 
of human aspiration. Yajnavalkya taught this great truth 
to his wife Maitreyi, Aruni taught it to his son ^vetaketu, 
Ajatasatru taught it to Baiaki, and Pippalada taught it to his 
disciples. In fact all the great teachers of the Upanishads 
are unanimous on this point. 

But the Upanishadic teachers are not content merely with 
the inculcation of a theoretical doctrine of unity between 
man and God; they take good care to show how that unity 
can be made a realised fact in the life of man, how man can, 
by struggle and discipline, become divine, become perfect, 
even as perfect as ‘our father in heaven' is perfect. In 
discussing this central theme the Upanishads develop their 
theory of knowledge and show how in divine knowledge 
knowing becomes identical with being, how divine knowledge 
becomes possible only in a unio mystica. To know Brahman, 
the Upanishads declare, one must transcend his psycho¬ 
physical apparatus of knowledge, subdue the rajas and tamas 
elements of his nature and approach Brahman and be united 
with It through the sattvic buddhi which according to some 
seers, is a supramental faculty of knowledge, approximating 
to what is known as intuition in western philosophy, and 
which, according to others, is nothing but the mind, freed 
from the influences of rajas and tamas, (See Chapter XII § 2). 

This recognition of a supra-mental faculty of knowledge 
and of the transcendental unitive experience as the basis of 
divine knowledge constitutes what may be called the gnostic 
mysticism of the Upanishads. 

3. The Religious Character of Upanishadic Philosophy. 

The gnostico-mystic tendency of the sages of the Upani 
shads gave to their philosophy a profoundly religious charac 
ter; for, not only does the approach to Upanishadic philosophy 
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lie through mystic discipline under the guidance of a 
spiritual teacher/ but both in its theoretical outlook as well 
as in its conception of the ideal life Upanishadic philosophy 
is deeply religious; it has its foundation upon the deeper 
religious experiences of the sages. In Upanishadic philosophy 
the problem of God-vision^ the problem of man's ascent to 
God occupies a foremost place, and since it engages itself 
principally with man and his destiny, Upanishadic philosophy 
maybe regarded as anthropocentric. But the Upanishads 
get over the defects and narrownesses of an anthropo centric 
point of view by boldly declaring on the ba«^is of transcen 
dental or mystic experience the identity of man with God. 
This mystic anthropotheism is the corner stone of Upani¬ 
shadic philosophy and furnishes the key to the understanding 
of many an important problem discussed in the Upanishads 
It also imparts to the philosophy of the Upanishads its 
peculiar religious character. 


* See Chapters IX and X. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Upanishads and the later Philosophi'^al Syetems. 

1. The Attika and Nutika Systems, 

The Upanisbads are the source, as we shall presently see, 
from which have flowed the various streams of ethico-religious 
thought which have fertilised the spiritual soil of India. 
They are the fountains from which have sprung all the holy 
currents which have given religious sustenance to the people 
of this country. All systems of Indian philosophy, 
specially in their ethico-religious aspects, bear unmistakable 
traces of descent from the immortal teachings of the 
Upanishads. 

There are several systems of Indian philosophy ;* but 
nine of them are most important and well recognised. These 
nine systems may be divided into two classes, astika or 
orthodox, and nastika or heretical. The principal astika 
systems are six in number viz,, Vedanta Mitpamsa, Sankhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya and Vaiseshika, while there are three main 
nastika systems, viz. Charvaka or Lokayata, Buddhist and 
Jain. The astika systems accept the Vedas as authoritative 
and infallible, and develop their philosophical theories in 
harmony with the teachings of the Vedas, particularly the 
Upanishads; but the nastika systems discard the authority of 
the Vedas and establish their philosophical positions in utter 
disregard of what is 'taught in the Vedas. Yet it may be 
easily shown that even the nastika systems have not been 
immune from the influence of the Upanishads. 


'* Madhava sketches sixteen systems of philosophy in his S.D.S. 
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2. The Upanishads and the Four Aryan Truths of Gautama 
Buddha. 

In the famous sermon which Q-autama Buddha delivered 
at Benares (Sarnath), he laid down four important philoso¬ 
phical propositions and characterised them as ‘four Aryan 
truths/ perhaps meaning- thereby that those propositions 
were well-recognised in the circles of Aryan teachers, both 
orthodox and heretical. These four propositions briefly but 
truly sura up the ethico religious philosophy of India. Even 
a superficial acquaintance with Indian philosophy shows that 
those four truths of Gautama are not only accepted, but are 
made the main pivots of discussion in all the Indian systems, 
the materialistic system of the Charvakas being alone excepted. 

The first of these four truths is that human life is full of 
sorrow. Not that life is fundamentally rooted in sorrow, for 
if it were so, escape from it would have been impossible. 
What the Buddha really meant is that the life which we 
ordinarily live, is subject to sorrow and suffering of various 
kinds. No man exists or has ever existed, he tells us, who 
has never suffered from the sorrows of death, disease and 
infirmity. This truth of universal suffering was associated in 
his mind with the ideas of Transmigration and Karman, We 
read the following discourse in the SamyuttaNiyaka(XV 3): — 

“The world of transmigration, my disciples, has its 
beginning in eternity. No origin can be perceived, from 
which beings start; hampered hy ignorance^ and fettered hy 
craving^ they stray and wander. Which think you are more, 
the tears which you have shed as you strayed and wandered 
on this long journey, grieving and weeping, because you 
were bound to what you hated, and separated from what you 
loved, which are more, these tears, or the waters in the four 
oceans ? A mother's death, a son's death; a daughter's death, 
loss of kinsmen, loss of property, sickness, all these have you 
endured through long ages,—and while you felt these losses 
and strayed and wandered on this long journey, grieving and 
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weeping because you were bound to what you bated, and 
separated from what you loved, the tears that you shed are 
more than the waters of the four oceans.'' 

Now the first truth of Gautama with its collateral ideas 
of Transmigration and Karman are found in all the systems 
of Indian philosophy. But there -need be no diflSculty 
whatever in tracting out the original home of these ideas. 
For the first time in the history of Indian literature we 
come across these ideas in the pages of the Upanishads. In 
the oft-repeated formula of the Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad 
that ^'everything that is distinct from Brahman is afflicted 
({. e. fuH of suffering/' * we recognise the seed of Gautama's 
first truth, while in several other places, more particularly 
in Nachitetas' rejection of worldly pleasures as fetters of 
death (Katha. M.), Maitreyi's renouncement of wealth as 
inefficacious for the extinction of suffering (Bnh. 4*5. and 
2*4.) and Brihadratha's condemnation of worldly life as 
filthy and painful (Maitri 1*2 4), the seed has already deve¬ 
loped into a well formed sapling. 

The doctrines of Transmigration and Karman are not 
only expounded in the Upanishads f but they are made to 
account for the suffering of man just in the same way as in 
Buddhism. Gautama, who came long after the teachings of 
the Upanishads had taken root in India, must have derived 
his first truth together with its collateral ideas more or less 
directly from the Upanishads. 

The second truth of Gautama is that there is a cause of 
human suffering and that that cause is ignorance and desire, 
as Gautama himself tells as in the above quotation. For 
Gautama who recognised the existence of suffering, it was 
but natural that he should apply himself to a vigorous 
search for its causes. Gautama's search resulted in the 
discovery of a chain of causes with twelve links, two of 

♦ See Brih. 3.4.2., 3.5.1., & 3.7.23. 

t See Chapters XXVIII & XXXL 
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which are most important and deserving of special considera¬ 
tion. Despite differences in detail^ all the systems of 
Indian philosophy have placed ignorance and desire in the 
fore-front of the causes to account for the manifold suffering 
of humanity. In Chapter XXVII we shall see how desire pro¬ 
duces Karman which fetters man in transmigration. We 
shall also see bow ignorance causes attachment, which leads 
to pain and suffering,* It is, therefore, evident that like the 
first truth of Gutama his second truth that the human 
suffering is caused by ignorance and desire has beenlderived 
from the teachings of the Upanishads. 

The third great truth is that the cause of suffering is 
removable and that a state of supreme blessedness is possible 
in which there is complete extinction of suffering. This 
truths we find, enunciated in the Upanishadic doctrine of 
Moksha.t This third truth is fully recognised in all the 
systems of Indian philosophy, and it is this recognition of a 
final blissful condition which absolves the Upanishads and 
the Indian philosophical systems from the charge of pessimism. 

The fourth truth is that there is a path to the extinction 
of suffering and attainment of blessedness. That paths exist, 
that there are methods for the removal of sorrow is not 
questioned in any Indian system of philosophy. But the 
methods proposed in them are many and divergent. In fact 
every system advocates a special path which differs in many 
respects from the other paths. Yet there is perfect unani¬ 
mity as regards the efficacy and importance of asceticism 
and meditation, of self-discipline ar.d mysticism, in all 
the sehemes of salvation. And these ideas, it is clear, have 
filtered down into the different systems from their original 
home in the Upanishads. 

That Buddhism is posterior to the teachings of the 
classical Upanishads can not be doubted. *But the chronology 

^ Chapter XXVII § 6. " “ 

t See Chapters XV & XXXU, 
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of the other philosophical s^stetns is still an obscure question. 
It is, therefore, impossible to decide whether these systems 
borrowed the four truths discussed above from Buddhism or 
derived them from the same common source viz., the Upani- 
shads. It is, however, beyond doubt that these truths were 
discovered for the first time in India by the sages of the 
Upanishads and that since then they have formed the main 
planks in all the systems of ethico-religious philosophy in 
India, both orthodox and heretical. 

3- The Upanishads and the N&stika Systems, 

Among the nastika system!). Buddhism and Jainism are 
the most important. They have, like the astika systems, 
borrowed their ethico-religious ideas from the Upanishads 
with slightimodifications here and there. Their doctrines of 
karman, transmigration and liberation, their conception of 
the ideal life free from passion and desire, their love of 
asceticism, mystic discipline and meditation are all derived 
from the Upanishads. 

We have already seen that Gautama Buddha derived the 
four great truths of his system from the Upanishads. The 
Buddhist denial of the self (anatta-vada) is fore-shadowed in 
Brih. III. ii. 13 where the dissolution of the gross and subtle 
bodies are described along with the destruction of the atman,* 
karman alone remaining and migrating from life to life. In 
Maitri. VI 20 we are told that the yogi ultimately reaches 
the condition of self-lessness (niratma bliavati). Traces of 
Buddhist sensationalism (vijnana-vada) are to be found in 
Katba I. 26, 28, and of nihilism (sunya-vada) in Chand. VI ii. 

1 and Tait. 2, 7. 

The Cbarvakas (lit. eating philosophers, from charva, to 
chew or eat; followers of the doctrine "eat, drink and be 
merry”) are rank materialists. They do not recognise the 
need of religion or ethics j hence they have little in common 

• The word “atman" stands for the buddhi, yet the use of the word 
“atman” in connection with the dissolution of the organs is significant. 
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^ 1(11 the Upanisbads. Tet their materialism seems to have 
been derived from the doctrine of Virochana described in 
Cband. VIII. viii which is a stupid caricature of Prajapati's 
famous doctrine of the atman. 

4. The UpanUhadt and the Aetika Syttems. 

(a) The Upanishads and the Sankhya-Yoga Systems. 

The real home of those terms and ideas which at a later 
time became the property of the Sankhya and Yoga systems 
is the fonr Upanishads of the black Yajurveda, viz., Taittiilya, 
Eatha, Svetasratara and Maitri, although traces of these 
ideas are also found in the earlier Upanishads. In the 
Taittirlya Upanishad we come across such terms as “mahat” 
apd ‘‘yoga’' in their technical sense. In the Eatha the cosmic 
evolution accords in main points with the Sankhya-Yoga 
scheme. In the Svetasvatara and Maitri we have many more 
technical Sankhya-Yoga terms and the doctrine of the gunas. 
,^'he question, therefore, arises whether these ideas were 
borrowed by the Upanishads of the black Yajurveda from 
;the Sankhya and Yoga systems or the reverse. We have 
already indicated our answer.* The genuine canonical 
Upanishads, among which we include the fonr Upanisliads of 
the black Yajurveda mentioned above, belong to an age 
which relied more on intuition than on systematic philoso¬ 
phical thinking, which was the characteristic of a later age ; 
their great antiquity is further proved by the astronomical 
evidence which they themselves furnish (see Chapter III §t); 
lastly, it is abs known that the genuine classical Upanishads 
are pro supposed by the Ealpsutras, while the philosophical 
systems took shape after these works were composed. Thus 
the priority of the genuine Upanishads over the philosophical 
systems is l>eyond doubt. 

' The Sankhya-Yoga conception of the duality of praknti 
and purtuha seems to be based upon the Upanishadic duality 
of Energy and Essence in the nature of Brahman (see 

♦ See p. 14 . 
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Chapter XIX §1). The mysticism of the SSnkhya-Yoga 
systems, their conception of the self as the knowing subject, 
and their doctrines of Eaivalya, Earman and Transmigration 
are in all essentials borrowed from the Upanishads. 

(b) The Upanishads and the Nyaya Vaiseshika Systems. 

The Nyaya-Vaiseshika systems, in so far as they are con¬ 
cerned with logic, dialectics and physios, have very little in 
common with the Upanishads; yet their ‘puritat' theory of 
sleep and their doctrine of five elements have no doubt been 
derived from the Upanishads. In their ethico-religious specu¬ 
lations they show little originality and in this aspect of their 
philosophy their indebtedness to the Upanishads is unmistak¬ 
able. 

(c) The Upanishads and the Mimaitisa System. 

The Mimaipsa system was originally a systematised body 
of rules for the correct performance of Vedic rituals such as 
are prescribed in the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. But in 
coarse of time it expanded into a true system of philosophy 
by absorbing new elements from the Upanishads. In its later 
developments, in its conception of the self as a knowing 
subject, in its doctrine of transmigration and karman, in its 
teaching about liberation, and in its recognition of knowledge 
along with disinterested action as an aid to liberation, it has 
been powerfully influenced by the teachings of the Upani¬ 
shads. Jaimini, the celebrated author of the ‘Mimaipsa sutras’ 
was folly imbued with Upanishadic ideas. He is quoted with 
respect by Badarayana as an authority on Upanishadic 
doctrines, a complement which is returned to Badarayana by 
Jaimini in the same manner. 

5.' The Upanishads and the Ved&ntic Schools. 

The Vedanta philosophy, as its name implies, purports to 
be a systematic exposition of the religio-philosophical teach¬ 
ings of the Upanishads which are the Vedanta proper. This 
philosophy is, therefore, based entirely upon the Upanishads. 
Badarayai^a was perhaps the first to conceive the idea of 
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bailding ap a systeiit of philosophy on the basis of the Upani- 
shadie teachings. He composed a number of aphorisms to 
give effect to this idea. His celebrated book of aphorisms, 
called ‘firahmasutra’ is an exposition in the nsnal sutra style 
of the religio-philosophical ideas contained in the Upanishads, 
and is the Veaanta philosophy proper. Tliis philosophy of 
Badarayana is unintelligible without the help of commentaries 
and has been interpreted in different ways by different com¬ 
mentators, thus giving rise to a variety of schools within the 
Vedanta. But of these various schools, only three are impor* 
tant, as the rest are mere modifications of these three principal 
schools. 

The three Vedantic schools which deserve consideration 
are: (1) the Advaita school (the school of pure Monism) of 
Safikara, (2; the Visishtadvaita school (the school of unity-in 
difference, or qualified Monism) of Ramanuja, and (3) the 
Dvaita school (the school of dualism) of Madhva. The chief 
philosophical issues on which these schools are divided are 
the following:— 

A. The problem of the relation of the Jiva with 

Brahman. 

B. The problem of creation, or the problem of the 

relation of the world with Brahman. 

C. The problem of Moksha or liberation. 

We shall take up these questions one by one. We shall not 
discuss which school of the Vedanta holds philosophically 
sound views on the above problems. We shall be concerned 
merely with showing which of these three schools, if any, 
represent truly the teachings of the Upanishads, teachings 
which each of these schools pretends faithfully to interpret. 

. A. The problem of the relation of man with God is the ' 
most important problem in the philosophy of religion, for the 
solution of all the practical problems of religion such as Yoga, 
Moksha etc< depends upon how we solve this problem. The, 
names of the different schools of the Ve4anta are derived 
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from the way this problem is solved by them. Thus the 
Bchool of Sankara is called “Advaita" (monistic), because it 
maintains the essential identity of man with God and the 
phenomenal (Vyavaharika) and transitory character of their 
difference. The ViiishUdvaita school is so called, because it 
proclaims along with the essential identity of man and God a 
real and everdasting difference (Visisbtaiaj; while the Dvaita 
(dualistic) school is so called, because it holds that man is 
different from God and that* this difference is essential or 
fundamental. 

We shall fully discuss this problem in due course. (See 
Chapter XXII). We shall then see that the Advaita view is 
in full accord with the true position of the TJpanishads, 
because it maintains the fundamental unity of man with 
Brahman, as the Upanishads do. The Visishtadvaita position 
is arrived at by putting an undue emphasis upon the 
dualistic texts such as the following:— 

“Two quaffers of recompense have entered the cave (the 
human body). They are called light and shade (or the sun 
and the shadow) by those who know Brahman"—Katha 3. 1. 

“There are two without birth; one all knowing, and the 
other ignorant; one all powerful, the other weak and impo¬ 
tent." ^vet. 1. 9. 

“Two fair-plumaged close friends 
Flit around one and the same tree; 

One of them tastes the sweet berries. 

The other, without eating, only gazes down. 

“On such a tree the spirit, sunk down. 

In its impotence mourns, a prey to delusion. 

Yet when it worships and beholds of the other 
The omnipotence and majesty, then its grief departs"* 
In the school of RSmSnuja. the above and similar other 
passages are interpreted in a way which makes the difference 
between man and God co-eternal with man’s real essence, thus 
* See aiso Svet. 4,6>7. The translation is taken Irem Deossen: Bn. 
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preclading the possiblity of the difference ever ceasing to 
be. The Jira is regarded as one of the three modes of the 
Triad which is Brahman, and consequently cannot be com¬ 
pletely identified with Brahman. (See Svet. I. 8-12. and 
page 33). This view overlooks the fact so strongly insisted 
upon in the CJpanishads that the human difference which no 
doubt exists is due to an adventitious association of man 
with his kolas, an association which constantly changes as 
he passes from one state into another and becomes almost 
non-existent in the states of deep sleep and Yoga. It farther 
contradicts those texts where Nirvana is taught or hinted at. 

A farther realistic emphasis on the texts such as the 
above and a consequent over-looking of the difference bet¬ 
ween the trae essence and tlie accidental qualities of man 
lead to the dualism of Madhva and his followers. This 
view is a gross misrepresentation of the true position of the 
Upanishads, as will be evident from Chapter XXII. 

B. As regards the problem of creation both the Visish- 
tadvaita and the Dvaita schools agree in holding that the 
world is a real transformation or Parinama of Brahman, 
while the Advaita school sticks to the theory of Vivarta or 
illusion. The real teachings of the Upanishads on this 
subject, we shall set forth elsewhere (See Chapter. XXIII). 
The Dvaita and Visishtidvaita schools arrive at their theory 
of Parinama, as we shall see, by emphasising the Saguna 
texts of the Upanishads, while the Vivarta theory stresses 
the teachings contained in the Nirguna texts. Both these 
theories, i.e. the theories of Parinama and Vivarta are one¬ 
sided and find their legitimate synthesis in the theory of 
Sakti-parinSma which seems to represent the true position of 
the Upanishads. But if the Vivarta doctrine of iSankara is 
rightly interpreted, explaining “Maya” realistically in 
conformity with the Svetasvatara texts, this doctrine will be 
found to be in substantial agreement with the theory of 
Sakti-paria3ma as explained in Chapter XXIII. * 
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C. The Upanishads teach (bat there are three gradea of 
liberation, viz., Salokatii, Slynjya and Sarupata and that 
beyond these three is Nirvana which is the final merging of 
the finite into the Infinite (Chap. XXHIL). The Dvaita 
school of Madhya recognises the first two stages of liberation 
(Salokata and SSynjya), but rejects the last or the Sarupata 
stage as being inconsistant with its philosophical preposses¬ 
sions referred to above. The Dvaita view is clearly con¬ 
trary to the express teachings of the Upanishads. 

The VisishtSdvaita school goes a step further and admits 
the three stages of liberation including Sarupata, but it does 
not recognise NirvSna. In discarding Nirvana it also proves 
unfaithful to the true spirit of the Upanishads. 

The Advaita school distinguishes two forms of liberation, 
gradual and absolute. Under gradual liberation (Erama- 
mukti) it recognises all the three stages mentioned above. 
It further holds that Nirvana constitutes the highest goal 
of spiritual aspirations, the summit of spiritual progress. 
This Advaita view truly represents the teaching of the 
Upanishads. 

Thus it will be seen that of the three schools of the 
YedSnta, it is the Advaita school which has remained more 
faithful, on the whole, to the true spirit of the Upanishads 
than the other two schools. * 


« Dr. Thibaut has arrived at the same conolusion. See his transla¬ 
tion of Sanbara’s commentary in the Sacred Books of the East series. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Methods of Upanlshadlc Study and the Plan 
of the Present Work. 

1. The Methods of Upanishadic Study and the value of 
Transcendental Experience. 

The philosophy of the Upanishads may be studied from 
two different stand-points. We may take the Upanishads, 
one after another, in their chronological order, having fixed 
such an order after a careful scrutiny of the texts and study 
their contents with a view to trace the development of 
philosophical thought in them; or we may undertake a 
synoptic survey of the Upanishads,group the various problems 
raised in them under appropriate heads and present a con¬ 
nected and systematic view of the philosophy contained in 
them. The former method of study may be called analytical 
or analytico-evolutional and the latter synthetic. A study of 
of the former kind is based upon the assumptions, more or 
less tacitly made, that the chronological order, so far as it 
can be ascertained, is also the order, of development of 
philosophical ideas in the Upanishads and that to understand 
aright the philosophical teachings of these sacred writings 
one has to apply to them some sort of a chronological treat¬ 
ment. It is not perhaps clearly realised that in resorting to 
a chronological treatment one is often in the danger of mov¬ 
ing in a vfcious circle, of assigning ideas to an epoch on 
account of their occurrence in a particular book and of 
fixing the date of the book on account of the self-same ideas. 
The synthetic study does not make such assumptions, nor 
runs such risks. It endeavours to present the philosophy of 
the Upanishads at its best in a systematic form, irrespective 
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of chronological considerations, relying securely on the idea 
that the truths revealed in the moments of highest illumina¬ 
tion, being free from the influences of time, require only a 
systematic elucidation, and not a chronological or stratifl- 
catory evaluation. 

It is, however, not denied that there are different chrono¬ 
logical strata in the Upanishads or that some Upaqishads 
are anterior and some posterior to others. What is really- 
contended for is that the truths which constitute the main 
teachings of the Upanishads were realised by the sages in the 
transcendental, mystic or aparoksha way, and that, as such, 
these truths are independent of chronological influence and 
are therefore more amenable to the synthetic than to the 
analytic method of study. 

It must be borne in mind that the Upanishads are not 
works on theoretical philosophy and that consequently they 
cannot be treated as such. Though it is possible, as we 
have indicated above, to extract a system of philosophy 
from their highest teachings, ii would be a great mistake 
to regard every statement which appears in one or the other 
of the Upanishads as a part of a theoretical system. Many 
statements are found in the Upanishads which merely 
describe current practices and prejudices or popular beliefs 
and superstitions. .All these must be sifted out from the 
teachings of true philosophical import, as the chaff is sifted 
from the grain. 

The authors of the Upanishads, whoever they were, were 
pilgrims in search of the holy land and although they set 
out by more or less different paths, the experiences they 
gathered on the journey were very much the same, the 
countries they traversed were almost identical, and the goal 
they reached was one and the seme. The Upanishads have 
preserved for us in the idioms of the age true accounts of 
these spiritual journeys. These accounts are primary and of 
real philosophical import j everything else is secondary and 
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more or less void of philosophical value. Maud. I.I.5 makes 
this point absolutely clear. The thoughts and experiences 
embedded in the records of these spiritual journeys constitute 
a remarkable system of philosophy which mainly I have 
endeavoured to set forth in the present work, gathering, co¬ 
ordinating and interpreting, as far as possible, the genuinely 
triinscendeiital experiences of the sages and making only 
secondary use, as seemed necessary and reasonable, of those 
thoughts and ideas which do not rise to the high level of 
transcenHental experience. 

2. Plan of the present work. 

The present work is the result of a synthetic study of the 
transcendental experiences of the sages as recorded in the 
Upanishads. It is divided into four books or parts, excluding 
the prolegomena. The part, called Prolegomena, deals with 
the place of the Upanishads in the Vedic literature, their 
age, their relation to later philosophical systems and such other 
introductory matters as may throw light on the philosophy 
of the Upanishads. Book I deals with Upanishadic mysticism 
called Brahmavidya and its methods. In book II is set 
fortli the metaphysics of the Upanishads. It deals with the 
nature of Brahman and Its relation with the world and the 
diva. Book III deals with the constitution of man and his 
life. It discusses the psychology and ethics of the Upani¬ 
shads. Book IV' treats of the eschatology of the Upanishads 
and deals with the problems of death, and especially with 
the dtctrines of transmigration and liberation. Por fuller 
discussion of these various topics the reader is invited to 
consult the pages of the main work. 



BOOK I. 

NEW KNOWLEDGE OR BRAHMA-VIDYA 

(UPANISHADIC MYSTICISM AND ITS METHODS; 




BOOK L 

NEW KNOWLEDGE OR BRAHMA-VIDYA 

CHAPTER VII. 

New Knowledge and Its Methods 

i. Knowledge, old and new. 

The Upanishads proclaim a new knowledge. There was 
a great need for it, for the age of the Upanishads was steeped 
in senseless ceremonialism. Men cared more for the external 
and Pharisaic ceremonies than for the true meaning or 
significance of life. The people were extremely anxious 
about the due performance of rituals and sacrifices and 
thought little or nothing about their souls, A new message 
which would turn men's minds inwards and soulwards was 
a crying desideratum. A new knowledge was an urgent 
necessity; and this was supplied by the Upanishads, 

What was this new knowledge, and how did it differ from 
the old ? We shall let the Upanishads answer. 

Svetaketu* having studied under a learned teacher for 
twelve years returned home at the age of 24, stern, self- 
opinionated and full of conceit 

His father Uddalaka Aruni said ‘‘^vetaketu, as you are 
so conceited and so stern, and as you consider yourself so well- 
read, have you, my dear, ever asked for that instruction by 
which we can hear what cannot be heard, by which we can 
perceive what cannot be perceived, by which we can know 
what cannot be known ?" 


Ohand^ 64, 
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‘‘What is that instruction, Sir l^vetaketu asked. 

The father replied, “As by one clod of clay all that is 
made of clay is known, the diflference being only a name 
arising from speech, but the truth being that all is clay ; as, 
my dear, by one nugget of gold all that is made of' gold is 
known, the difference being only a name arising from speech, 
but the truth being that all is gold ; and as my dear, by one 
pair of scissors all that is made of iron is known, the difference 
being only a name arising from speech, but the truth being 
that all is iron,—thus, my dear, is that instruction.^’ 

The son said, “Surely, my venerable teachers did not 
know it, for if they had known it, they would have certainly 
taught me. Do, sir, therefore, teach me this new knowledge." 

“Be it so’^, said the father, and gave him the instruction. 

The new knowledge about which Uddalaka Aruni spoke 
referred to the ultimate Reality. Every other kind of know¬ 
ledge, he said, was only a knowledge of names. 

Narada*^ was learned in all the sciences and arts of his 
time. But he was‘dissatisfied with his own knowledge and 
was very much dejected. Having heard that Sanatkumara 
was conversant about a new knowledge which helps 
man to get over his grief, he went to Sanatkumara and 
supplicated for instruction. 

Sanalkumara said, “Please tell me first what you know, 
I shall then tell you what is beyond. 

Narada replied that he knew the four vedas, the vedang- 
as, and all the sciences and arts, and mentioned their namesf. 

Sanatkumara said, “What you know is only a name, I 
shall tell you what is beyond.'' 

Sanatkumara then told him what was beyond. The new 
knowledge that he imparted was the knowledge of Bhuman, 
the Infinite, beyond which there is nothing. 

• See Ohand. 7.1. 

t Those who are interested may note the n^rmeii of the ^cience^ 
|U9ntioned m the tezt, 
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In the Mundaka'llpanisbad the old knowledge is called 
lower knowledge, aparSvidya, and .the hew knowledge is 
called higher knowledge or paravidya. The lower know¬ 
ledge is defined as the knowledge of the Ejgveda, Samaveda, 
Yajurveda and Atharvaveda and of the six auxiliary sciences 
called vedangas, such as grammar, phonetics, etymology, 
poetics, rituals and astronomy ; ard the higher knowledge is 
defined as the knowledge by which Brahman is apprehended. 
These two are then contrasted in the following manner :— 

‘‘Frail, in truth, are those boats, the sacrifices (i e. those 
who betake themselves to sacrifices are sure to come to grief). 
Those who know this ceremonial cult as the highest are 
fools, they become subject to old age and death again and 
again. Like fools dwelling in darkness, wise in their own 
coiiceit and puffed up with vain knowledge, they go round 
and round, staggering to and fro, like blind men led by the 
blind. They are like children, who having lived long in 
ignorance, consider themselves happy. Owing to their lust 
and their ignorance, they become subject to transmigration. 
These fools consider sacrifices and good works as the best 
and know no higher good ; and having enjoyed in the heaven 
the reward of their good work, they enter again this world 
or even a lower one. But tho^e who practise tapus with 
faith and live in the forest, who are tranquil, wise and free 
from passion (i e. those who give up the cult of sacrifice and 
acquire new knowledge)-they attain the world of immortal 
Brahman/'—Mund. 1.2,7-11. 

The sacritical cult thus gradually came to be known as 
the cult of ignorance which leads to transmigration, while 
the new knowledge as taught in the Upanishads was known 
as the cult of knowledge which makes for emancipation. 

Sanatkumara distinguishes the two kinds of knowledge 
in the following words :— 

“When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows 
pothin^ else^ that i^ th^ ipfipite (^Bhi^uian) ^ whon o^e see^ 
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something else, hears something else, knows something else, 
that is the finite (Alpam)/' 

The same thought is expressed by YajnSvalkya when he 
instructs his wife on immortality. He says, “when there 
is duality, then one seos the other, smells the other, hears 
the other, salutes the other, perceive the other, knows 
the other; but when the self only is all this, bow should 
he smell another, how should he see another, bow should 
he hear another, how should he salute another, how should 
he perceive another, how should he know another ? How, 
0 beloved, should he know the knower ?" 

Thus the old knowledge in which one sees the other, 
hears the other, knows the other is the knowledge of the 
finite; while the new knowledge in which all difference 
between the subject and the object is obliterated, in which 
one apprehends the self as existing alone in its own glory 
is the knowledge of the infinite beyond which there is 
nothing. 

“Wonderful is this new knowledge," says the Katha. 
“Many are not able to hear it; many, when they hear it, do 
not comprehend it; wonderful is the teacher of this knowledge 
and wonderful is the puplil who rightly understands it."— 
Thus the Katha sume up the nature of this new know¬ 
ledge.* 

2. The methods of New Knowledge. 

How, then, is this new knowledge to be acquired ? The 
Upanishads answer that this new knoledge can not be 
acquired in the old way and that new methods are necessary 
for this new knowledge. 

This new knowledge is really so wonderful that it cannot 
be acquired in the ordinary way, i.e., by the recognised 
methods of knowledge, as we shall.see in the next chapter. 


t See Katha 2.7. 
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(а) Sravana, Manana and Nididhayasana. 

What, then, are those new metdods which, according to 
the Upanishads, are necessary for this new knowledge ? 
Yajnavalkya in discussing this topic with his wife says, 
^^The self (the subject of new knowledge) is to be seen, heard, 
meditated upon, and comprehended by aJ^sorption, This has 
been interpreted, and rightly so, as meaning that for the 
realisation of the atman or the self one has to pass through 
three stages, viz,, iSravana (Hearing), Manan (Meditation) and 
Nididhyasana (Absorption). Hearing is the first stage of 
New Knowledge and stands for Instruction by a competent 
teacher. Meditation is the second stage, and Absorption the 
third or final stage of this new knowledge. We shall con¬ 
sider these three stages or methods of new knowledge in 
Chapters X-XII, after showing in the next two chapters the 
inadequacy of the recognised pramanas, and the preliminary 
conditions of new knowledge. 

(б) Yoga or unio mystica. 

In the Katha and other Upanishads of the black Yajur* 
veda the method of yoga is described and we are told that 
Yoga is the right method of New Knowledge. We shall 
discuss this method of yoga in Chapter XIII, 



CHAPTER VIII 

the Reeognised Sources of Knowledge and their 
Inadequacy. 

1. The Recognised Sources of Knowledge—Pramdinas. 

There are three universally recognised sources of know* 
ledge called Pramanas (lit. measures of knowledge, from the 
root *m5,^ to measure). They are (1) Pratyaksha or per* 
ception; (2) Anumana or inference and (3) 6abda or unim¬ 
peachable testimony. By splitting these three into several 
sub processes the later*day philosophical schools have 
augmented, not always to the advantage of logical precision, 
the number of Pramanas to four, six, and even to nine. 
Thus the Nyaya school places Upamiti or analogy as an 
independent source of knowledge by the side of Pratyaksha, 
Anumana and Sabda, while the Vaiseshikas substitute 
Smnti or memory in the place of Upamiti which they regard 
as a mere variety of Anumana. .The Mimaipsakas follow the 
Nyaya school and accept Upamiti as a separate Pramana, but 
they add two more Pramanas viz. Arthapatti or implication 
and Anupalabdhi or non-apprehension to the Nyaya list, 
and thus bring the number of Pramanas to six. The later 
Vedantists follow the Mimaipsakas. To the above six Pra¬ 
manas of the Mimaipsakas three more viz., Aitihya 
or tradition, Sambhava or subsumption and Smriti or 
memory are often added, increasing thereby the total 
number of Pramanas to nine* These nine Pramanas 
are: 1. Pratyakhsa, 2. Anumana, 3. ^abda, 4. Upamiti, 
5. Arthapatti, 6. Anupalabdhi, 7. Aitihya, 8. Sambhava 
and 9. Smriti. It may, however, be easiy shown that 
the six Pramanas from Upamiti to Smriti are only 
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minor and secondary processes, being nothing but different 
varieties of the three main Pramanas mentioned above. 

The Pramana Upamiti or analogy is a form of inference. 
It is inference based upon similarity.* Arthapatti or impli¬ 
cation consists in arriving at a new proposition which 
reconciles two apparently inconsistent facts. If we know 
that Devadatta is not in Lucknow which is his natural place 
of residence and if we also know that he is alive, we must 
conclude that he is living in some place other than Lucknow. 
This conclusion which reconciles two apparently conflicting 
facts, namely the absence of Devatta from his place of resi 
dence and his being alive, is reached by the Pramana Artha- 
p»tti. This Pramana is also a mode of inference, since in 
this we pass from the known to the unknown through a 
reconciling proposition which is nothing but a Vyapti estab¬ 
lished in previous experience (see below). Anupalabdhi or 
non-apprehension consists in assuming the absence of a thing 
or a person from its or his non-appearance in perception. I 
do not perceive Devadatta in this room; hence I know and 
believe that he is absent. This is a mere variety of percep¬ 
tion. Aitihya or tradition is nothing more than an old and 
widely accepted testimony. Hence it is a weaker form of 
Sabda (see § 4). Sambhava or subsumption consists in 
assuming the lower from the higher in which the lower is 
contained. If we know 4hat this jug can contain five seers 
of milk, we may safely use it for storing three seers of milk 
or similar liquid. It is an obvious form of inference based 
upon the principle or Vyapti that the higher measure contains 
the lower within it, Smriti or memory is nothing but a 
natural revival of perceptual images. It may therefore be 
regarded as a variety of perception. 

Thus it is evident that there are only three main or pri¬ 
mary sources of knowledge, viz.y Pratyaksha, Anumana and 

*^360 the analogical method in Chapter X. 
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Sabda and that the other six sources of knowledge mentioned 
above are mere parities of these three. 

We shall now consider the three main sources of know¬ 
ledge and see in what respects they are considered inadequate 
by Upanishadic philosophers. 

2. Pratyaksha.—Its inadequacy, 

Pratyaksha is explained as knowledge obtained through 
the contact of a sense organ with an external physical 
stimulus. It is perceptual knowledge. In this knowledge 
the world outside is presented in fragments to the cognitive 
apparatus of man through his physical sense-organs. Hence 
perception can only reveal the existence of a physical object 
or its sensible qualities^ but can give no information about 
the existence of anything which does not strike the eye, or 
the ear> or any other senses of man. Perceptual knowledge, 
from its very nature of origin must be confined to the sensible, 
physical world, and must be incapable of revealing any super¬ 
sensible object, much less the nature of transcendental Reality 
about which the Upanishads speak. The five physical senses, 
through which perceptual knowledge is obtained, being 
composed of gross physical matter with an abundance of 
tamas, as we shall see afterwards, are competent only to reveal 
the behaviour of physical objects; they are utterly unfit to 
reveal ihe Reality lying beyond the husk of the gunas.* 

Thus the Kena-Upanishad says, “IJ'here (where Brahmanis) 
the eye cannot reach, nor speech, nor the mind."—Eena I. 3. 

The Eathas says, "His form is not visible. No one can 
see him with the eye."—Eatha VI. 9. 

'‘He cannot be heard. He cannot be touched, He cannot 
be seen, He cannot be tasted. He cannot be smelt."—Eatha 
III. 15 

The Mnndaka says, “He cannot be reached by the eye, 
nor by tbe other organs. He cannot be reached by tapas, nor 
by other works." Mnnd. III. i. 8. 

* See OhapSeiB XVII § 3 and XXI § 3. 
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The ^vetasvatara reiterates the words of the Katha and 
emphasises the imperceivability of Brahman through the 
senses.* 

3. AnurnSina. —Its inadequacy. 

The second source of knowledge is Anumana or inference 
(lit. measuring of the unknown after the known; from anu— 
after and ma—to measure). It is a a passage of the mind 
from that which falls within experience to that which is 
beyond it. Such passage becomes legitimate only through 
what is called ^‘Vyapti'^ (lit. pervasion) which means insepa¬ 
rable concomitance or association. Thus we can infer the 
existence of fire from the present experience of smoke through 
the Vyapti or inseparable concomitance established between 
smoke and fire in previous experience. Inference, therefore, 
rests ultimately for its principle of Vyapti (which includes 
casuality, co-existence, inherence etc.,) upon sense-experience. 
But sense experience, we have already seen, is unable to give 
us a knowledge of the transcendent Reality, Inference, 
therefore, fails as a means of new knowledge. 

It may be held, as has been done by some, that “Vyapti^' 
is established by the mind apriori, without experience. The 
celebrated German philosopher Kant held such a view. He 
maintained that the various forms of Vyapti which he called 
“Categories" were nothing but apriori powers of the mind 
for interpreting the sense-data. But according to Kant's own 
showing, what is supplied apriori in knowledge, is only the 
form, and not the content of Vyapti. Hence the content of 
Vyapti, in each actual case of reasoning, has to be evolved by 
direct experience. The existence of fire cannot be inferred 
apriori from the perception of smoke; the only apriori 
inference possible, even if we accept the apriori stand-point, 
would be that smoke must have a cause (Vpapti or category 
of causality) The inference that that cause is fire can only be 


* See Svetadvatara 11. 15. 
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drawn on the basis of previous experience. Inference, there¬ 
fore, is ultimately based upon perception and shares the 
defects of perceptional knowledge. 

The highest Reality with which New Knowledge deals 
is described in the Upanishads as ^‘beyond the reach of 
speech (i,e, the senses) and the mind/' Bnh. 4, 4-20 charac 
terises It as “aprameya" i.e. “unprovable by inference/' 
Maitri 6. 7 describes It as beyond thought and argument/' 

Tait: 2. 4 sa} s: 

‘*Prom there speech turns back with the Manas, not being 
able to reach It/* 

Katha 2. 9. says ; 

“It cannot be reached by argument or inference." 

Mund. 3. 2. 3. says: 

^‘This Self cannot be reached by argument nor by intelli¬ 
gence (mind)/' 

Kena 1. 3. says: 

“The mind cannot think It" 

Katha 6 12 says: 

“Not by the speech, nor by the mind can It be reached." 

Sankara rejects anumana or inference as a source of new 
knowledge in the following words:— 

“In matters to be known from 6ruti mere reasoning is not 
to be relied on. Reasoning, which disregards the holy texts 
and rests on individual opinion only, has no proper founda¬ 
tion. One sees how arguments which some clever men had 
excogitated with great pains, are shown by people still more 
ingenious to be fallacious, and how the arguments of the 
latter are refuted in their turn by other men; so that on account 
of the diversity of men's opinion, it is impossible to accept 
mere reasoning as having a sure foundation. Nor can we get 
over this difficulty by accepting as well-founded the reasoning 
of some person of recognised eminence, whether Kapila or 
any one else, since we observe that even men of the mots 
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undoubted intellectual eminence, such as Kapila, Kanada, 
and other founders of philosophical schools have contradicted 
each other. 

Attempts have, however, been made by Western philoso- 
bhers to reach the knowledge of God or tlie Highest Reality 
by means of inference, though the Upanishads declare Him 
to be unprovable by argument(aprameyn). Various 
arguments have no doubt been advanced in the Upanishads^ 
as we shall see in Chapter X, but they are not to be taken as 
inodes of proof. They are only inodes of exposition and are 
to be taken as aids to meditation and self-realisation. 

Four arguments which have been used by Western philo- 
sopheri to prove the existence of God have become famous. 
They are known as the cosmological argument, the ontological 
argument, the teleological argument and the moral argument. 
In the cosmological argument an attempt is made to ascend 
from the existence of the world to its first cause; in the 
ontological argument we assume the existence of the objective 
Reality from the existence of the idea of God in the mind; 
in the teleological argument we proceed from the presence of 
designs in the v^orld to the existence of a designer or intelli¬ 
gent creator; and in the moral argument the existence of a 
moral governor or law-giver is inferred from the facts of 
moral life. Despite the fact that these arguments have become 
classical, they do not deserve more than n passing notice. 
All these arguments involve a passage of the mind from the 
known to the unkno^in, from the facts of this contingent 
world to the world of transcendent Reality through some 
“Vyapti"' or category of the understanding. But since only 
the form of ^‘Vyapti ' is known apriori^ while ils content is 
derived from experience, thes; arguments can only give us 
either a formal knowledge which is ho knowledge at all, or a 
fallacious knowledge based upon a false analogy between 


:|i See SaSkara’s commentary on B.S. 2. 1.11. 
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the known and tl»e unknown, between what is known in 
experience and what is beyond it. Kant seems to have clearly 
realised this when he refused to apply to the transcendent 
Din-an-sich any category of the understanding. Thus the 
conclusion is irresistible that the transcendent Reality cannot 
be reached by arguments, as the Upanishads declare again 
and again* 

4. ^abda—Its inadequacy. 

The third source of knowledge is ^abda. ^^abda is defined 
as “Apta-Vachanara/' i.c*, the words of the Seers and Sages 
who are the receivers of revelations from above. As these 
words of revelation are found recorded in the Vedas, more 
particularly in the Upanishads, ^abda, has come to mean 
scriptural testimony. 

But knowledge derived from testimony, whether scriptural 
or otherwise, is inferential knowledge, resting, as it does, on 
the inference of the person who accepts the testimony. It 
cannot, therefore, have any more validity than inferential 
knowledge. The scriptural revelation may be true in itself, 
it may be truly apprehended by those who receive the revela¬ 
tion; but whm it is communicated to others whose minds are 
not fit for the reception of higher truths, it loses its revela- 
tional character; and the way it is understood or interpreted 
by them makes it liable to error. The validity of all know¬ 
ledge from testimony must, therefore, depend upon two 
important conditions, first, upon the unimpeachability or 
infallibility of the testimony itself, and secondly, upon the 
ability or fitness of the person accepting the testimony rightly 
to comprehend and interpret that testimony. Let us discuss 
these two conditions separately. 

As regards the infallibility of scriptural testimony, 
Badatayana and Sankara, the two great exponents of Vedantic 
culture maintain that the scriptures must be accepted as 
iufaUible. The reason they assign for their yiew is that tfi j 
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truths contained in the scriptures are divine revelations.* 
Such truths are not human inventions or creations of the 
human intellect or genius; they are the self-revelations of the 
Almighty in the minds of men rendered pure by tapa$^ as 
J^vet. VI. 21 suggests. In a passage of the Brihdaranyaka f 
we are told that just as from a fire kindled with damp wood 
clouds of smoke spread all around, so in truth, from that Great 
Being has been breathed forth all the Vedas, the Upanishads 
the histories, the mythologies, etc. But whatever sacredness 
is allowed in this passage to the Vedas and the Upanishads 
by declaring them to be the products of an afflatus divimis 
is taken away by placing them on a footing of equality with 
histories and mythologies. The meaning intended by Yajna- 
valkya in the above passage seems to be that all truths, 
whether recorded in the so-called !§ruti or in the so-called 
Smriti, are revelations from the Almighty,J their value 
depending upon the instruments through which those truths 
are revealed. No book or writing is to be accepted as infalli- 
able merely because it bears a sacred name. Only such books 
or such portions of them as contain spiritual truths known in 
transcendental experience, as the ^vetasvatara suggests, should 
be accepted as infallible. This view is supported by Mund. 
I. i. 4-5, where we are told that only that knowledge is to be 
regarded as superior or infallible by which Brahman is appre¬ 
hended. Hence all scriptural testimony about Brahman, 
resting, as it does, on transcendental experience, may be 
accepted as infallible; in fact all testimony based upon 
genuine transcendental experience, whether recorded in the 
scriptures or not, should be accepted as unimpeachable or 
thoroughly trust-worthy. 

But what about the second criterion or condition viz., the 

* See B. S. 1 . i. 3, “^astra-yonitvat” and Sankara’s commentary 
thereon. 

t Brih. 2. 4-10. See also Satap. Br. XI 5. 81 where the same idea is 
expressed. 

; See Chapter XVIII §2 (a). 
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fitness of ordinary men correctly to understand and rightly 
to interpret the revelations of the scriptures? Since the 
greatest among the commentators contradict one another and 
differ widely in their interpretations, it is evident that even 
learned men are not fit correctly to interpret the scriptural 
teachings. The truth is that those sacred writings are inter¬ 
preted by men according to the light which each of them has 
in him, and as this light varies from man to man, the inter¬ 
pretations are various and divergent It is bound to be so. 
Only those who have directly known Brahman, as It was 
known by the sages of the Upanishads, can correctly ccm- 
prehend the meaning of the scriptures. But even for them 
the knowledge of Brahman cannot be derived from, but can 
only be confirmed by scriptural testimony. The mere infalli¬ 
bility of the scriptures does not, therefore, ensure their correct 
comprehension, nor a right understanding of the truths they 
proclaim. 

Thus New Knowledge cannot be derived from ^abda 
or scriptural testimony. Eatha 2. 23. and Mund: 3. 2. 3. 
emphatically declare that Brahman cannot be known by 
scriptural testimony (na pravachanena), nor by the r< ading 
of many Gratis or scriptures (na vahuna srutena). In Bnh: 
IV, we are told that Janaka who was well-versed in the Vedas 
(adhita-veda) and who had been taught many Upanishads 
(uktopanishadka) by such renowned teachers as Satyakaina 
Jabala, Vidagdha Sakalya etc., did not know the highest 
truth when he was interrogated by Yajnavalkya. Ihas 
it is clear that a true knowledge of Brahman cannot be 
obtained from the mere testimony of the scriptures, t.e., from 
Sabda. 

The above arguments which show the inadequ ey of the 
three main sources of knowledge applies, mutaa mutandis, to 
the other sources of knowledge which are derived from or 
depend upon these three main sources. 
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5. Sacrificial Works—Their Inadequacy. 

It may be held that if the recognised sources of knowledge 
are inadequate for purposese of New Knowledge which the 
Upanishads proclaim^ sacrificial works may be efficacious. 
Even this is ruled out in the Upanishads. We have seen how 
strongly the sacrificial works are condemned in the Upani- 
shads. The Brihadaranyaka is perhaps most vehement in 
its denunciation. We read: ‘^He who worships another deity 
("not the Self) and says ‘He is different from me' is a fool; he 
is only the beast of the gods. Just as the beasts are useful 
to men, so is every individual sacrificer useful to the gods. 
Therefore, it is not pleasant to the gods that men should 
know the truth'\—Brih. IV. 10. 

The sacrificial cult is condemned in the Chhandogya^ as 
we have already seen, as merely a knowledge of names. “In 
Chand 1.10-11, the story is told, not without a malicious 
pleasure, how the three priests assembled at the sacrifice 
were put to confusion by a wandering beggar, and in Ohand. 
IV 1 3 Janasruti; rich in Vedic faith, open-handed and 
munificent, is compelled, not without humiliation, to seek 
instruction from a poor vagabond." • 

Although the sacrificial cult is condemned as useless for 
purposes of New Knowledge, a spirit of accommodation 
gradually gains ground. In Katha 1. 17, ^vet. 2. 6 7, and 
Mund. 1. 2. 1. some recognition is given to the sacrificial 
cult which appears to be quite out of tune with the real 
spirit of their teachings. In the ISS, however, this recogni¬ 
tion gathers definite strength, while in the Maitri it develops 
into what amounts to a complete approval. In spite of all 
this temporising and accommodating, it is absolutely clear 
that the Upanishads look down upon the sacrificial cult as 
the cult of ignorance which leads only to transmigration. 


* See Deussen: P. U 62.^ 
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Preparation for New Knowledge.—Its preliminary 
conditions. 

Preparation for New Knowledge begins with Upanayana 
and is followed by Tapas. Upanayana and Tapas are, 
acco»rding to the Upanishads, the two most important preli¬ 
minary conditions of New Knowledge, 

1, Upanayana, 

Upanayana is a very old custom in India. ^‘By far the 
most important ceremony/' says Prof. Macdonell, ‘‘was that 
of apprenticeship to a teacher or initiation (Upanayana), 
which in the case of a Brahmin may take place between the 
eighth and the sixteenth year, but a faw years later in the 
case of the Kashtriya and the Vaisya. On this occasion the 
youth receives a staflF, a garment^ a girdle and a cord worn 
over one shoulder and under the other arm. The first, is 
made of different wood, the others of different material accor¬ 
ding to caste. The sacred cord is the outward token of the Ary a 
or member of the one of the three highest castes, and by in¬ 
vestiture with it he attains his second birth, being hencefor¬ 
ward a twice born man (dvija). The spiritual significance of 
this initiation is a right to study the Vedas and specially to 
recite the most sacred of prayers, the Savitri. In this ceremony 
the teacher who initiates the young Brahmin is regarded 
as his spiritual father and the Savitrl as his mother. The 
rite of Upanayana is still practised in India. It is based 
on a very old custom. The Avestan ceremony of investing 
the boy of fifteen with a sacred cord upon his admisson into 
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the Zaroastriau community shows that it goes back to Indo- 
Iranian times. The prevalence among primitive races all 
•over the world of a rite of ioiatiation indicates that it was 
a still older custom, which in the Brahmin system became 
transformed into a ceremony of admission to Vedic study. 
Besides his studies, tie course of which is regulated by 
detailed rules, the constant duties of the pupil are the collec¬ 
tion of fuel, the performance of devotions at morning and 
evening twilight, begging food, sleeping on the ground and 
obedience to his teacher/' * 

The above ceremony though very common in the Vedic 
times, was not indispensible for New Knowledge. In Chand. 
V. 11 King Asvapati hesitates to instruct the six Brahmins 
who approached him for instruction, because they were not 
properly initiated (anupaneya); but his reluctance is over¬ 
come when the Brahmins assemble next morning with fuel 
in their hands and show real eagerness for New Knowledge. 
In the Upanishads the ceremony of upanayana appears in a 
very much simplified form. The pupil goes to a well-reputed 
teacher fuel in hand, and after a few preliminary questions 
about his birth and character is accepted as a pupil, if he is 
found worthy. He lives with the teacher for twelve years 
or till such time as he may take to complete his education. 
Implicit obedience, chastity and self-discipline are demanded 
and practised and the pupil is gradually prepared for the 
knowledge of the highest Reality. Even this simple procedure 
is not always adhered to. In cases of rare merit all formality 
is dispensed with and the teacher proceeds immediately with 
instruction, Yajnavalka instructs Maitreyi and Janaka, 
Varuna instructs Bhngu, and Sanatkumara teaches Narada, 
without any preliminaries whatever. Uma instructs Indra 
in a most unceremonial manner. What is really insisted 
upon in the Upanishads is not the formal ceremony of upana¬ 
yana but the true spirit of discipleship which connotes 

♦ Macdonnel: H. S. L. pp. 252-253. 
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eagerness for knowledge and anqaestioning submission to the 
teacher's authority and control. 

S, Tapas. 

Having abtained a teacher every seaker after truth has 
to supplicate for instruction. But instruction is never given 
until the teacher is completely satisfied that the pupil has 
undergone tapaa and made himself fit for the reception of the 
higher truth. Only in exceptional cases where the teacher 
is satisfied with the conduct and discipline of the pupil, is 
instruction given without requiring the pupil to undergo 
the preliminary tapaa But in all ordinary cases tapaa is 
insisted upon as a condition precedent to instruction. 

Upakosala lived in the bouse of his master, we are told in 
the Chhandogya,* for twelve years as a Brahmacharin. For 
twelve years he served his master and tended his fires. The 
master allowed the other pupils to depart, but Upakosala was 
not allowed to go. Then the master's wife took pity on him, 
went up to the master and said, ^ This student of yours has 
regularly performed his tapaa and carefully tended your 
fires. Let him now receive instruction, or the fires will 
blame you." But the mah^er did not pay any heed to his 
wife's expostulations and went away on a journey. On his 
return from the journey he was struck by the shining 
appearance of his pupil and finding him fit gave him the 
instruction. 

Tndra received true instruction after performing tapaa 
for a period of 101 years f The six disciples of Pippalada 
who were wise and devoted to Brahman had to undergo. 
tapaa for a period of one year, before they could receive 
instruction. Bbrigu was instructed by bis father to know 
Brahman by tapaa. The importance of tapaa^ of mental 
purification and discipline is recognised in all the Upanishads. 

In Kena III. 3 tapaa is declared to be the foundation of 

•Ohand. IV. 10-15. 
tSeeOhapt.XI. § 1 (b). 
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the knowledge of Brahman, ^vet. 1. 15 and VI. 21 hold that 
the knowledge of Brahman is rooted in tapas (tapamulam.) 
Chand, V. x. 1 promises immortality to those who practise 
tapas with faith. Mund. L ii. 11 and Prasna. I, 1. concur in 
this view. In Chand. IV. xi. 1. and Tait. II. 6. Brahman is 
said to have created the universe with tafas. The climax is, 
however, reached in Tait. III. 2-5 where it is repeatedly 
declared that tapas is Brahman (tapobrahmeti), perhaps 
meaning thereby that tapas is the only way to reach 
Brahman. 

(a) Two stages of Tapas. 

What then is this tapas which plays such an important 
role in the Upanishadic scheme of education? Tapas aims at 
purifying the mind and turning it, thus purified, unreservedly 
towards the source of truth.'^ ‘‘Ex Veritate'^ as St. Paul would 
say. This object of tapas is realised by a two-fold discipline, 
by a discipline of the body, as well as by a discipline of the 
mind.* The physical discipline aims at producing a tranquil 
condition of the body, while the mental discipline aims at 
awakening the faculty of higher understanding by means of 
meditation. Thus we may distinguish two stages in tapas^ a 
preliminary stage of physical discipline, and a stage of mental 
discipline or meditation. The preliminary tapas begins with 
initiation and lasts till the time of final instruction. This is 
the period of rigorous discipline which is intended to produce 
physical calmness and mastery over the passions. Satyakamaf 
had to spend this period of tapas in grazing the master's 
cattle alone in a distant country for a number of years, till 
his herd of four hundred cattle became a herd of one 
thousand. Upakosala spent twelve years, as we have seen, 
in tending the master's fires. Begging for the teacher and 
similar other works involving physical toil and discipline, 
were among the duties frequently assigned to the pupil, and 

« See Patanjali’s Y. S. II. 43. 

f Chand. 4. 4-9^ 
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due performance of these various duties formed the most 
important part of the student's training. The second stage 
o{ tapas begins with formal instruction and lasts until the 
truth inculcated by the master is realised. We shall speak 
of this stage of tapaa in Chapter XL 

TapaSj as prilirninary discipline, is often translated as 
^penance.' It is also rendered into English by the word 
‘austerities/ But tapaa literally means heat; it stands for 
practices producing heat in the body, for persistent labour or 
toil. It stands for labour and discipline of the physical 
organism and is intended to produce complete mastery over 
the passions of the body. No one was considered fit for 
instruction until he had undergone this preliminary tapaa. 

(6) Tapas, proper and improper. 

While tapaa of the right sort has been highly praised, 
tapaa of the opposite kind which does not lead to a knowledge 
of Brahman and which is often penance for its own sake or 
for the sake of power is equally strongly condemned in the 
Upanishads. By the side of the above praise we find a 
condemnatory note struck as early as the earliest Upanishad. 
In Brih: 3. 8. 10. we read that if a man performs tapaa for a 
thousand years without knowing Brahman, he obtains only 
transient rewards. Again in Brih: 6. 2. tapaa is said to lead 
to the path of transmigration. In Mund: 3. 2. 4. a kind of 
improper tapaa under the appelation “ tapas alingam " is 
referred to which does not lead to a knowledge of Brahman 
and which is in sharp contrast to tapaa proper, mentioned in 
the verses 1. 2. 22. and 3. 1.5. of the same Upanishad. In the 
same way Maitri 1. 2. narrates the story of Bnhadratha who 
performed severe tapaa, evidently of the alinga kind, which 
did not lead to a knowledge of Brahman; and yet further 
down in the same Upanishad (verse 4. 3.) we read that tapaa 
is indespensable for the knowledge of Brahman. Thus it is 
clear that two different kinds of tapaa came to be recognised 
in the Upanishads from the earliest times. 
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What then is ia/)a« proper and how is it distinguished 
from spurious In the Taittiriya and 

Maitri Upanishads we have two striking examples of these 
two kinds of tapas. In the Taittiriya we are told how Bhrigu 
performed tapaa of the right kind and how by the help of 
tapas alone arrived at a knowledge of Brahman. In Maitri 
1. 2. we have, on the contrary, the story of Brihadratha who 
performed tapas of the severest kind, evidently of the alinga 
type, but could not obtain thereby the knowledge he desired. 
The principal points of contrast between the tapas of Bhrigu 
and the tapas of Brihadratha, before he met the sage 
^akayanya, may be taken as the marks which distinguish 
tapas proper from tapas improper, from what may be called 
tapas salingam from tapas alingam, 

Bhrigu had a teacher or Acharya, in his father, to guide 
his tapas^ whereas Bnhadratha had none. Bhrigu followed 
his father's directions at every step; Brihadratha, on the 
other hand, followed his own inclinations. He relinquished 
the world, being sick at heart, and wandered aimlessly 
in the forest performing severest penances without any 
guidance. 

Bhrigu practised tapas which developed his faculty of 
higher understanding. Bnhadratha on the other hand prac¬ 
tised which degenerated into physical torture and self 

mortitication. 

Bhrigu obtained a knowledge of Brahman and was dlled 
with unspeakable joy. Brihadratha found him^^elf empty and 
declared that he was ‘‘like a frog croaking in a dry well/' 
But when at last Brihadratha found a teacher and followed 
his instruction, be,.too, like Bhrigu, reached the goal. 

Thus the tapas which is under the guidance of a master, 
which produces concentration, and leads to a knowledge of 
Brahman, is tapas proper. It may be called tapas salingam 
in order to distinguish it from tapas alingam or improper 
tapas. In improper tapas the real aim is forgotten and the 
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discipline degenerates into physical torture and self mortifi¬ 
cation. 

(c) The Value of Tapas. 

It is now evident that while tapas proper is a legitimate, 
ntiy an indispensable metiiod of divine knowledge and is 
highly extolled in the Upanishads^ its abuses such as un* 
necessary physical torture and the forgetfulness of the true 
aim are equally strongly condemned. Tapas^ well-regulated 
under the guidance of a competent teacher, is an indispensable 
pre*conditi >n of New Knowledge, for it purifies the mind and 
renders the seeker after Brahman fit for the reception of the 
higher truth. When the soil is made ready by iapaSj the seed 
of instruction may be duly sown; and when the seed is sown 
on the soil fertilised by tapas^ it readily fructifies into know¬ 
ledge. Hence the new knowledge about which the Upanishads 
speak is more of a growth from within, on the removal of 
the obstacles by tapas^ than of an imposition or coramunica- 
iioti from outside; it rests more on tapas, on mental and moral 
purification than on formal instruction, although instruction 
is not a negligible factor. 

Fantastic stories haVe, however, been preserved in the 
Upanishads as to how instruction may be received through 
supernatural agencies, from birds, beasts and sacrificial fires, 
by those Who purify their mind by tapas, Satyakama and 
Upakossla who had performed tapas and whose teachers were 
unduly hesi^nt were instructed by supernatural agencies; 
»Satynkama was instructed successively by a bull, by the- 
s-acrificial fire, by a flamingo and lastly by a diver-bird, and 
UpakosaU by the sacrificial fires of his master. Stories like 
these are evidently intended to extol the mysterious efficacy 
or magical potency of tapas, a belief in which seems to have 
'been widely prevalent. 



CHAPTER X 

Sravana or Instruction by a Competent Teacher. 

1. The Importance of a Teacher, 

After Upanayanaand Tapas corner Instruction with which 
New Knowledge or Brahma vidya truly begins. Although 
miraculous powers are ascribed to tapas, instruction by a 
teacher is not dispensed with in the Upanishads. On the 
contrary, it is regarded as of great importance. Chand, IV. 
ix. 3. declares that only that knowledge which is gained from 
a teacher leads to the goal. Supernatural instruction follow¬ 
ing upon tapas cannot therefore be regarded as complete or 
wholly satisfactory. This view is supported by the fact that 
even Satyakama and Upakosala who were instructed by 
supernatural powers had to undergo further instruction at 
the feet of their masters. In Chand. VII. 20. Sanatkutnara 
informs Narada that the highest truth can only be known by 
those who attend on their teachers with implicit faith and 
serve them with pleasure. Uddalaka Aruni evidently holds 
the same view (see Chand. VI. xiv. 2). Even the etymology 
of the word ‘Upanishad^ implies that the knowledge of the 
higher truths contained in the Upanishadic works was obtain¬ 
able only by sitting at the feet of competent teachers.*^ 

♦The word “Upanishad'’ (Upa-ni-sad) is derived from the root *Sad” 
to “ sit. Its etymological meaning, which is perhaps its original 
meaning, is “sitting near or at the feet of the master.” (Upa. implies 
nearness, and ni. humility; “sitting humbly near the teacher” would 
thus he the correct etymological meaning of the word “Upanishad.” 
Hence it came to mean “a secret doctrine or a body of secret doctrines 
learnt at the feet of competent teachers” (Rahasya-Vidya). In this 
sense the name Upanishad has been given to the works which contain 
the deeper truths taught by the great teachers of old. In this sense 
also the criptic formulas, such as “satyasya Satyam,” “Tajj'alan,” etc. 
containing the secret doctrines of the masters are called Upanishads. 
Again in Chand. 1.1.10 when it is Said “that which is executed with 
understanding, with faith and with Upanishad, becomes moat effectiysi” 
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In Chand. VL xiv. 2. we read:— 

‘‘He who obtains a teacher obtains true knowledge/' 

The Taittiriya enjoins that the teacher should be looked 
upon as a god (Tait. 1. xi. 2.) 

The ^vetasvataia evidently elaborating the above injunc¬ 
tion writes:— 

‘^Only those who are higli-souled and who have the same 
unflinching devotion to their teachers as they have to their 
gods can grasp the truth." (^vet. 6. 23.) 

Every pupil, every seeker after Brahman had to present 
himself as a pupil before a competent and well reputed teacher. 
In the Kaushitaki and Bnhadaranyaka we find the proud 
Brahmin Balaki, humbling himself before a Kshatriya who 
knew Brahman and acknowledging him as his master; in the 
ChhSndogya Indra, the representative of the gods, throws 
timself at the feet of Prajapati for instruction in the know¬ 
ledge of the true self, and NSrada acknowledges the disciple- 
ship of Sanatkumara to learn the highest truth; in the 
Taittiriya Bhrigu approaches his father Varuna for New 
Knowledge; in the Brihadaranyaka Maitreyi and Janaka 
supplicate Yajnavalkya for instruction in Brahman; and in 
4he Prasua the six disciples of Pippalada attend on their 
master with faith, tapas and Brahraacharya (self-restraint) 
before they receive instruction from him. Without a teacher, 
as Katha 2. 8. so clearly declares^ there is no access to the 
knowledge of Brahman. 

2. The Qualifications of the Teacher, 

The Katha declares that there cannot be any access to the 
knowledge of Brahman unless one is instructed by a competent 
teacher. The need of such a teacher is set forth in the 
following words: — 

the word Upanishad is used in the same sense of ‘‘the deeper secret 
meaning as taught by the masters.” Furthermore, when in Kena 4. 7. 
the teacher says “You have been told the Upanishad, Bri^hnil Upanisha^” 
the m^aping is the sam^, 
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‘‘No one can comprehend the nature of Brahman if he is 
instructed by an inferior or incompetent teacher, for Brahman 
is conceived in various ways by various men. There is no 
access to the knowledge of Brahman unless one is taught by 
a superior or fully competent teacher.'^—Katha II. 8. 

Again Katha IIL 14 says:~“Rise, awake, go to a compe¬ 
tent teacher and be enlightened."' 

The qualifications of the teacher of Brahman are described 
in the Mundaka as under :— 

“Let the Brahmin realise the uselessness of the sacrificial 
cult and free himself from desire. Let him then go, fuel in 
hand, to a teacher who is wise (Vidvan), who is learned in the 
scripriture (iSrotriya) and who dwells steadfastly in Brahman 
(Brahmanishtha). Let him be tranquil and self-restrained 
and let him then be truly instructed in the knowledge of 
Brahman.''—Mund. I. ii. 12.—13. 

Thus only persons who are wise, who are learned in the 
scripture, and who dwell steadfastly in Brahman can be the 
true teachers of New Knowledge. 

3. The Qualifications of the Pupil. 

The above quoted verse (Mund. I. ii. 13) lays down the 
qualifications of the pupil also. It says that the pupil desiring 
knowledge must be calm and self restrained. These qualifi¬ 
cations are multiplied in Katiia II 24, where in addition to 
calmness and self-restraint, abstemiousness and concentration 
are mentioned. In Brih. IV. iv. 23. one more quality, patience 
(titikshfv) is added, thus bringing list of qualifications of 
the pupil to five, viz., calmness, self restraint, abstemiousness, 
patience and concentration. These five requirements have 
been variously enlarged upon by later vedantic teachers.* 

♦ Sadananda in his Vedantasira (V. 8. 7-9) and Sadkara in his Com¬ 
mentary on Brahmasutra (B.S. I. i. 1.) mention the following preliminary 
requirements for knowledge :— 

1. Discrimination between the eternal and the non-eternal. 

2, Renunciation of desires for rewards in this and in the next 

vorld, 
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From the stories recorded in the Upanishads and from 
the importance attached to Tapas it is evident that in the 
Upanishads emphasis is always placed itpon discipline and 
character and not upon any external circumstance of life, 
such as social rank, caste, or sex. Men and women of all ages 
and stations in life, and even illegitimate orphans and ^udras, 
are freely admitted to New Knowlege, as we shall see later 
on. The least that a teacher would expect from his pupil in 
those days before instruction began was a proper balance or 
calmness of mind and a certain amount of self-control Of 
course, according to the custom of those times, instruction 
was not given, as a rule, to any person who was not a son or 
a duly accepted pupil* But there was no bar to anyone 
being accepted as a pupil except the bar of one’s personal 
character. 

4. The Methods of Instruction. 

Various methods are employed by Upanishadic teachers 
in imparting instruction to their pupils. All these methods 
may be considered under four broad heads which we shall 
designate as (1) DiAlectic, (2) Syncretic (3) Argumental and 
(4) Allusory. The method used is called dialectic when 
instruction is given in the form of a dialogue between the 
teacher and the pupil and the solution of the problem is 
arrived at by means of h series of questions and answers. 

8. Six-fold discipline consisting of calmness, self-restraint, 
abstemiousness, patience, concentration and faith. 

4. Longing for emancipation. 

The third requirement is based clearly upon Brih. IV. iv. 23. It is 
however doubtful whether the five qualities mentioned in the Bnhada- 
rt>nyaka passage should be regarded as the preliminary qualifications, or 
as the results of knowledge. In any case the passage has evidently been 
interpreted in the former sense by the Yedautic teachers. The other 
three requirements have been derived not from any specific statements 
but from the general spirit of the Upanishadic teachings. 

Prof. Deussen has shown that Katha II. 24 is based upon Brih. IV. 
iv, 23. The Katha only leaves out “titiksha” or patience. This process 
of reduction is carried a step further in Mun^. 1. 2. 13, till at last in 
Svet. 6. 22 (also perhaps in Maitri 6. 29) all these qualities are reduced to 
one viz., calmness or tranquility. (See Deussen: P. U., p. 72). 

•See Brih. 6. 8.12, OhSnd. 3,11.15, Svet, 6. 22 and Maitri 6. 29. 
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The SyncTctic method is used when the true answer is arrived 
at by combining the partial view-points in a higher synthesis. 
The argumental methods are employed when the teacher 
developes his own thesis by arguments of various kinds. The 
methods employed are called allusory, when instead of argu¬ 
ments, suggestions and hints are thrown out in the form of 
analogies, parables etc. These methods vary according to the 
nature of the subject discussed as well as to the personality 
of the teacher atid the quality of the pupil's character and 
discipline. 

I. The Dialectic Method. 

In the instruction by the dialectic method the pupil is 
made to progress by means of a series of questions and 
answers from stage to stage till the final solution of the 
problem is reached. The word dialectic is here used in its 
etymological sense (dia—two, and lego—to speak). By the 
dialectic method is meant the Socratic method of dialogue, of 
questions and answers. 

In Brih. IV. iii. we find a clear illustration of his method. 
King Janaka approaches Yajnavalkya and asks: ‘‘By what 
light is man lighted. Sir,?" 

Yajnavalkya answers: “By the sun, 0, King," 

Janaka: “When the sun has set, by what light is man 
lighted then? " 

Yajnavalkya: “By the moon, 0 King." 

Janaka: “When the sun has set, and the moon has set, by 
what light is man lighted then ?" 

Yajnavalkya: “By the fire, 0 King." 

Janaka : “When the .sun has set, the moon has set and the 
lire has gone out, by what light is man lighted then ? " 

Yajnavalkya: “By tho sound, 0 King." 

Janaka: “When the sun has set, the moon has set, the fire 
has gon^ out, and the sound is hushed, by what light is man 
lighted then?" 

Yajnavalkya: ^‘By the self, 0 King." 
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Janaka has now got the final answer to his question. He 
is made to realise that external aids to consciousness may 
fail, and that when they fail, consciousness shines by its own 
light. But another difficulty presents itself. ^’What is this 
consciousness or self by which man is lighted,"' exclaims 
Janaka. 

Yajnavalkya, realising that the dialectic method has done 
its work and is not applicable to the new enquiry, abandons 
it and follows another method which is more appropriate. 

Sanatkumara adopts this dialectic method in teaching 
Narada the doctrine of Bhuman; Prajapati adopts this 
ipethod in instructing Indra on the nature of the self; but 
both, like Yajnavalkya, supplement this method by other 
methods. This method is extensively used in the Upanishads 
on account of its obvious advantages. 

II. The Syncretic Method. 

The Syncretic method is employed when there are many 
views to be harmonised. An attempt is then made to arrive 
at a complete answer to the question at issue, by combining 
the partial view^points in a higher synthesis. 

In Brill. IV. i. Janaka who lias learnt many definitions of 
Brahman from other teachers approaches Yajnavalkya and 
repeats one after another six definitions of Brahman as Speech 
(Vak), Life (Prana), Eye (Chakshus), Ear (^rotra), Mind 
(Manas) and Heart (Hridaya). Yajnavalkya examines these 
definitions and shows that they are all inadequate. He then 
that these six definitions may he combined and a 
fuller concept of Braiiman formed in which the six attributes 
of Brahman, namely, knowledge, love, truth, infinite, bliss 
and certainty, of which Speech, Life etc. are the symbols may 
be included. 

This method is also employed by King Asvapati in teach¬ 
ing the six Brahmins who approached him for instruction in 
the nature of the world-soul (see Chapter III, § 1). 
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III. The Argumental Methods. 

In the argumental methods arguments of yarious types, 
mostly of a metaphysical nature are employed. They may he 
subdivided into three classes, psychological, cosmological, 
and traditional* For a fuller account of these methods (see 
Chapters XVII and XVIII). 

IV. The Allusory Methods. 

In the allusory methods hints and suggestions are used 
instead of arguments. Three allusory' methods may be dis¬ 
tinguished, according as the suggestions are either analogical, 
or allegorical, or etymological. 

(a) The Analogical Method. 

Next in importance to the argumental or metaphysical 
methods comes the method of analogy in which images 
suggested by similarity do the work which reason does in the 
metaphysical methods. This method is extensively used in 
the Upanishads. Pippalada describes the illuminated state 
by the analogy of the rivers losing themselves in the sea, 
Yajnavalkya employs the analogy of the lute and the couch 
to explain the nature of self-knowledge. The analogies of 
the tree, of the Nyagrodha seed, and of salt used by Uddalaka 
Aruni are most expressive and appropriate. We cannot resist 
the temptation of giving here an extract from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. (Chand 6, 11-13). 

Uddalakya Aruni said to his sou ^vetaketu:— 

^^Here is a tree, my son; if some one were to strike at the 
root of this large tree, it would bleed, but live; if he were to 
strike at its stem, it would bleed, but live; if he were to strike 
at its top, it would bleed, but live. Pervaded by the living 
Self that tree stands firm, assimilating food and rejoicing.^' 

‘‘But if the life (the living Self) leaves one of its branches, 
that branch withers; if it leaves a second that branch withers. 

* To these three the metapsychical method may perhaps be added. 
But the metapsychical method is more concerned with direct realisation 
of truth than with intellectual conviction or argument. Hence it can 
hardly be regarded as an argumental method. (See Chapter ^CVI). 
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If it leaves the whole tree, the whole tree withers. In exactly 
the same manner, ray son, know this:’^ thus he spoke. ‘‘Like 
the tree, this body indeed withers and dies when the living 
Self has left it; but the living Self dies not.'' 

**That subtile essence, which subsists in all that exists (as 
its soul), is the True. It is the Self, and thou, ^vetaketu, 
art it." 

‘‘Please inform me still more" said the son. 

“Be it so, my child," said the father. 

“Fetch me from thence a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree" the 
father commanded. 

“Here it is, Sir." 

“Break it." 

“It is broken, Sir" 

“What do you see there ? " 

“These seeds, almost infenitesimal." 

“Break one of them." 

“It is broken, Sir" 

“What do you see there ? " 

“Not anything, Sir." 

The father said : “iVly son, that subtile essence which yon 
do not perceive there, of that very essence this great Nyagrodha 
tree exists." 

“Believe it, my son. That subtile essence which subsists 
in all that exists (as its soul) is the True. It is the Self, and 
thou, 0 ^vetaketu, art it." 

“Please inform we still more" said the son. 

“Be it so, my child," the father replied. 

“Place this salt in water, and then wait on me in the 
morning," 

The son did as he was commanded. 

The father said to him, “Bring me the salt, which you 
placed in the water lost night" 

The son having looked for it, found it not, for, of C( nrse, 
it was melted. 
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The father said: ‘‘Taste it from the surface of the water. 
How is it ? '' 

The son replied, “It is salt." 

“Taste it from the bottomr How is it ? " 

The son replied: “It is salt." 

The father said, ‘Throw it away and then wait on me. 
He did so. 

Then the father said, “Here is this body; forsooth, you do 
not perceive the True (Sat) in it, my son; but there indeed it 
is (like the salt hidden in water). 

“That subtile essence which subsists in all that exists (as 
its soul) is the True. It is the Self, and thou, 0 ^vetaketu, 
art it." 

(b) The Allegorical Method. 

The teachers of the Upanishads often use parables and 
allegories for purposes of instruction. Thus in the Eenopani> 
shad the parable of the gods is introduced to teach that 
egotism is based upon ignorance and leads to discomfiture, 
whereas humility is a necessary pre condition of knowledge. 
The parable of the blind-folded man in Chand. VI. 14 is 
intended to teach the importance of a teacher for the know- 
ledge of truth. 

We have already referred to the fact that most of the 
Upanishads begin by allegorising Vedic rituals.* This method 
is often resorted to with the object of teaching lessons of 
various kinds. In Bnh. I. 1. the horse oE the asvamedha 
sacrifice is allegorised as the immanental Brahman (Brahman 
as immanent in the whole universe) and the asvamedha 
sacrifice becomes only a meditative worship of Brahman as 
immanent in the entire universe. We read: “When this 
horse (immanental Brahman) yawns, there is lightning, when 
he kicks there is thunder, when he urinates there is rain, and 
when he neighs there is sound in the world." In 6vet. 1. 4 
and I. 6. we have the allegory of the potter^s wheel with its 


• See Ohapter Uli. § 1. 
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characteristic teaching. The whole aniverse is described as 
the wheel of Brahman (Brahma-chakra) and Brahman is the 
driver thereof. He who thinks himself as diflferent from the 
driver is caught up in the revolutions of the_wheel (becomes 
subject to transmigration), but he who identifies himself with 
the driver and is blessed by Him gains immortality. 

(c) The Etymological Method. 

In this method exposition is based upon etymology fancied 
or real. The two most remarkable applications of this method 
are to be found in Brih. 2. 5. 18 and in Chand. 6. 8 In Bnh. 
2. 5. 18, Purusha is defined as Purisaya which etymologically 
means ^^one lying in the city of the body.'' In Chand. 6.8, 1. 
we are told that when a man is asleep he has gone to his own, 
i.e, he has become one with himself, for Svapiti (he sleeps) is 
derived from Sva (his own self) and apita (gone\ In this 
method it is not the etymology, which is often a mere play 
upon words and is perhaps recognised as such, but the mean¬ 
ing which is derived from the etymology, to which attention 
is directed.* 

The above methods are employed with much discrimination. 
They are used with due regard to the subject discussed as 
well as to the character of the person to whom instruction is 
imparted. 

5. The Value of Instruction, 

The above methods are not the methods of direct realisa¬ 
tion of truth; they are the methods of instruction and exposi¬ 
tion, and with their help, by means of arguments and 
analogies, allegories and parables knowledge is sought to be 
communicated from the teacher to the pupil. But such 
communication is attended wit^ obvious difficulties. Since 
the subjects of Upanishadic instruction are transcendental 
truths they can hardly be adequately communicated by means 
of language which is primarily subservient to the need.8 of 

♦ See also Ohand. 8. 3 and B, Brih. 2. 8 and Tait. 2. 6. 
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practical life. Secondly, transcendeDtal truths, even if rightly 
expressed, cannot be correctly understood until the faculty 
of transcendental experience or understanding is awakened. 
These defects, the Upanishads maintain, can be effcCtiYely 
remedied by tapas, by discipline and meditation about 
which we have spoken in the previous chapter (see also 
Chapter XI). 

What, then, it may be asked, is the value of instruction? 
The value of instruction consists in providing the mind of 
th^ pupil rendered pure by tapas with a central thought or 
theme upon which he is to concentrate his mind and focus his 
meditation with a view to the realisation of truth. Thus 
according to the Upanishads the true function of instruction 
is not so much to effect a transfer of knowledge from one 
pe'rfeil to another, as to help and guide the process of self-' 
realisation; for truth is rightly known when it is known 
from within, in the intuitional or metapsychical way. True 
instruction is therefore only an aid to self-realisation. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Manana or Meditation. 

1. Meditation a$ Tapas. 

Oar discussion of the methods of instruction has shown 
that they cannot lead to the realisation of truth. Since 
realisation is dependant on the awakening of a higher faculty 
of understanding, a different method has to be resorted to. 
The method prescribed in the Upanishads for this purpose is 
called Manana. It is sometimes called tapas^ since it involves 
both toil and discipline of the mind. It is the second stage 
of New Knowledge. 

The method of taigas or meditation consists in fixing the 
mind upon the truth which is communicated by the teacher^ 
often in the form of a formula. In the Vedanta sara^ a later 
authoritative work on the Vedanta, manana or meditation is 
defined as the constant contemplation of Brahman as taught 
by the teacher and the strengthening of the conviction thus 
gained by arguments. How this method actually operated 
may be illustrated by the stories of Bhrigu and Indra which 
furnish two classical examples of God-realisation by tapas, 

(a) The story of Bhrigu.* 

Bhrigu was the son of Varuna. He was desirous of 
knowing the highest truth. He went to his father Varuna 
and said, “Father, teach me Brahman." Varuna said: “That 
from which all these things are born, that by which they live, 
and that to which they return,—that is Brahman. Know It 
by tapas, for tapas is Brahman (i.e., the means of knowing 
Brahman 

* See Tait. III. See also Ohaptor XVIII § 1. 
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Bhrigu performed tapaB(i.«. meditated). Having performed 
tapas; (i^. having meditated) he perceived that matter (food, 
annam) is Brahman, for from matter these beings are pro¬ 
duced ; by matter, when born, they live; and into matter they 
enter at their death. 

Having perceived this, he went to liis father with 
doubts in his mind, and said, “Father,’teach me Braliman. 
“Varuna said to him, “Know Brahman by tapas, fcr tapas is 
Brahman, ne,, the means of knowing Brahman.'' 

He performed tapas. Having performed tapas he perceived 
that Life (Prana) is Brahman. 

Having perceived this, he went again to hiS father and 
said: “Father teach me Brahman." Varuna said to him: 
“Know Brahman by tapas, for tapas is Brahman." 

He performed tapas again. Having performed tapas he 
perceived that mind fmanas) is Brahman. 

Having perceived this, he went again to his father and 
said: “Father teach me Brahman. “Varuna said to him: 
“Know Brahman by tapas, for tapas is Brahman.'’ 

He performed tapas again. Having performed tapas he 
perceived that Vijnana or buddhi (the higher understanding 
or intuition) is Brahman. 

Having perceived this he went again t*) his father and 
said: “Father, teach me Brahman." Varuna said to him: 
“Know Brahman by tapas, for tapas is Brahman. " 

He performed tapas again. Having performed tapas he 
perceived that bliss is Brahman, for from bliss these beings 
are born, by bliss, when born, they live; into bli>8 they enter 
at their death. 

After this all his doubts were dissolved and his mind was 
filled with bliss. 

(6) The story of India. 

The story of Indra occurs in Chand. VIII. 7-12. In the 
story as recorded in the Chhandogya-Upanishad Indr'a had a 
fe^(o\lr*st^3ent in Virocbana who came for knowledge as a 
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tepreftentative of the demons (asuras). We shall not say 
anything about Virocliana but shall briefly describe the 
tapas and final enlightment of Indra. 

Indra having lived with Prajapati as a pupil for thirty- 
two yearS; went to his master and said, ‘‘Sir, teach me the 
nature of the self/' 

Prajapati replied, “Look at your self in a pan of watery 
and it you do not understand, come to me and I shall tell 
you." 

Indra looked in a pan of water. He then went to Praja¬ 
pati and “said. Sir, I saw myself in a pan of water, a picture 
even to the nails and hairs." 

‘<That is the self, that is the immortal fearless Brahman," 
said Prajapati. 

“Ip.dra went away satisfied, but after a while he was 
perplexed with a doubt. He went back to Prajapati and 
said, “Sir, the body I saw in a pan of water cannot be the 
immortal fearless Self, for the body is subject to change, 
disease and death/' 

Prajapati said, “So it is indeed, Maghavan, (a name of 
Indra) live with me for another 32 years and then I shall tell 
you further." 

. Indra lived with Prajapati for another 32 years perform¬ 
ing tapas. At the end of 32 years he went to Prajapati and 
asked for further instruction. 

Prajapati said, “He who moves about happy in dreams, 
He is the Self, He is the immortal fearless Brahman." 

, Indra went away satisfied, but after a while he was again 
perplexed with a doubt. He went back to Prajapati and 
said, “Sir, he who moves about in dreams is subject to 
pain, sorrow and fear. He cannot be the immortal fearless 
Self." 

“So, it is indeed, Maghavan, live with me for another 32 
years apd then I shall tell you further," said Prajapati. 

* .Ipd?a lived with Prajapati for another 32 years, 
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performing tapas. A.t the end of 32 years he went to Praja- 
pati and asked for further instruction. 

Prajapati said, “He who sleeps soundly, who sees no 
dreams, who is at perfect rest,—He is the Self, He is the 
immortal fearless Brahman. 

Indra went away satisfied, but after a while he was again 
perplexed with a doubt. He went back to Prajapati andtsaid, 
“Sir, when a man sleeps soundly and sees no dreams, he 
knows nothing, not even himself, he is gone to utter annihi¬ 
lation. I see no good in this doctrine." 

“So it is indeed, 0 Maghavan, live with me for another 5 
years and then I shall tell you that beyond which there is 
nothing," said Prajapati. 

“Indra lived with PrajSpati for another 5 years, performing 
tapas. This made in all 101 years. At the end of 101 years 
Indra went again to Prajapati and asked for instruction. 

Prajapati said, “All the above conditions, the conditions 
of waking, dream, and deep sleep are the conditions of the 
body, which is the abode of the Self. The Self is immortal 
and without a body. So long as it lives in the body and is 
attached to it, it is subject to bodily conditions, it is subject 
to pleasure and pain, disease and death; but as soon as it 
rises from the body and appears in its own nature, it is the 
immortal, fearless Brahman." 

Indra now understood and went away fully satisfied. 

Both Bhngu and Indra realised Brahman by tapas, Bhrigu 
after four and Indra after three unsuccessful att'-mpts. Both 
were under the guidance of competent teachers and both 
were given formulas by their respective teachers to meditate 
upon as the ultimate Reality. But Bhrigu received the final 
formula at the start and received no further direct help from 
his father and teacher, while Indra was led up step by step 
by bis teacher with formulas suited to each stage of progress. 
Which of these two methods, whether the method of Varuna 
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or that of Prajapati, is better, we leave to our readers to 
decide. 

2. Meditation as Contemplation and Chanting, 

Manana consists, if we accept Patanjali^s interpretation* 
which seems to tally with the Upanishadic view, in (a) chant* 
ing either the name of Qod as communicated by the teacher 
or the mystic syllable ^Om' and (&) contemplating the truth 
lying under the name chanted. Various forms of meditation 
are prescribed in the Upanishads but the highest value is 
attached to the meditation on the mystic syllable *Om' about 
which we shall speak presently. 

There are many vidyas or doctrines about Brahman men¬ 
tioned in the Upanishads. These docrinesf set forth some 
fundamental truths which are to be realised by mystic discip¬ 
line and meditation. Each of these doctrines insists upon a 
specific form of meditation. Thus in the iSandilya vidya 
Brahman is to be meditated upon as pervading the whole 
universe: ‘‘all this is Brahman; It is the creator, preserver 
and destroyer of tlie world {Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma^ 
Tajjalein)/* whereas in the Bhuma-vidya Brahman is to be 
meditated upon as Infinite and Bliss (Yo vai bhuma tat 
aukham). In the Dahara-vidya, again, Brahman is to be 
conceived as dwelling in the cavity of the heart, and yet as 
big as the whole universe, for, as the text points out, “both 
Heaven and Earth are contained in it.'" The Madhuvidya 

♦ See Yogasutra I, 28. 

., . t The folio wing are some of the important Brahmavidyas described 
in the Upanishads: — 

(1) sandilya-Vi^a (Ohand. III. 14). 

(2) Bhuraa-^idya (Chand. VII. 1-26). 

(3) Tattvamasi-vidya (Ohand. VI. 1*16). 

(4) Dahara-vidya (Ohand. VIII, 1-6). 

(5) Madhu-vidya (Brih. II 5). 

(6) Antaryami-vidya~(Brih. III. 7). 

(7) Akshara-vidya (Brih. III. 8). 

(8) Panchagni-vidya (Brih. VI. 2 and Ohand. V. 3-10). 

(9) Bhrigu-vidya (Tait. III). 

(10) Pranava-vidja (PraSna V). 

(11) Shorasa-kala-vidya (Pragna VI). 

l^ot discussion of these vidyas see Brahm&sutra 8. 1 - 64 . 
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proscribes the meditation of Brahman as the honey or juice 
the inner essence of the whole universe, and so on. 

The above differences in the form of meditation show 
that, though the goal is one (See B.S. 3. 3. 4),*“ the ways are 
many. These differences arose partly from the personality 
of the different sages who taught these Vidyas and partly 
from a desire to suit the different levels of mental and moral 
endowment which prevailed among the seekers after Brah¬ 
man, 

The subject of meditation has received elaborate treatment 
in the Upanishads. We shall briefly notice some of its most 
important and characteristic features. 

3. Meditation on ^Om* 

Meditation on the syllable ‘Om' is extolled in all the 
Upanishads. It is regarded as the best means of attaining 
Brahman. Elaborate details are given as to how the syllable 
^^Om" is to be chanted and what meanings it should convey 
to the mind when attention is focussed upon it. The novice 
who meditates on Om gradually rises, we are told, from the 
sound to the soundless Brahman. Maitri. VI. 23 tells us that 
the sound ‘^Om’' if properly chanted leads ultimately to the 
soundless, fearless, blissful Brahman, as, its goal or end.f 
is thus both the means and the end of knowledge. The 


♦ Katha 2-15. 

fThe following quotation from the “Life of Lord Tennyson” (VoL 
I. page 320) by his son may prove interesting to the reader as regards 
the efficacy of chanting a syllable or name. 

“A kind of waking trance I have often had, quite from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone. This has generally com^ upon me through 
repeating m'y own name two or three times to myself silently, till all 
at once out of the intensity of the consciousness of individuality, the 
individual itself seem to dissolve and fade away into boundless being; 
and this not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the 
surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, utterly beyond 
words, where death was an almost laughable impossibility, the loss of 
personality (if so it were) seeming not extinction, but the only true life. 
I am ashamed of my feeble description. Have 1 not said that the state 
is beyond words ? This is the most emphatic declaration that the spirit 
of the present writer is capable of transferring itself into another state 
of existence which is not only real, clear and simple, but is also inffnito 
in vision and eternal in duration.” 
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quejsitioD has been elaborately discussed by Prof. Ranade from 
whose work I subjoin the following extract for the benefit of 
my readers: 

‘The actual means of meditation which a Spiritual Teacher 
imparts to his disciple is described unanimously in the Upani- 
shads as being the symbol Om. It is also to be noticed that 
Om is described as not merely the supreme means of medita¬ 
tion, but the goal to be reached by the meditation itself. The 
Om occupies in Indian philosophy the same position which 
the Logos occupies in Christology. The Upanishads repeat 
from time to time the efficacy of meditation by means of the 
supreme symbol. “The word which the Vedas declare and 
whicli is the subject of all austerities, desiring which men 
lead the life of religious studentship, that word, I tell thee, is 
briefly Om ; that word is the Supreme Brahman; that word 
is the Supreme Symbol; that word is the Supreme Support.’' 
In these terras does the Kathopanishad identify the means of 
meditation with the goal to be reached by it; the symbol, in 
short, stands for both the means and the end of spiritual life. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad declares that all speech is inter¬ 
woven on this symbol Om, in the same manner as the leaves 
of a tree are woven together on a stalk. The Mundakopani- 
shad tells us by the help of a very imppy simile that “we 
should take into our hand the bow of the Upanishads, and 
put upon it the arrow of the Soul, sharpened by devotion. 
We should next stretch it with concentrated attention, and 
penetrate the mark which is the Supreme Brahman. The 
mystic symbol Om is the bow; the arrow is the Soul; and 
Brahman is tlie mark to be pierced. We should penetrate it 
with undistracted attention, so that the arrow may become 
one with the mark." We are told here how devotion is 
necessary for the whetting of the point of the arrow, how 
concentrated attention and undistracted effort are necessary 
for making the arrow of the Soul peirce the target of Brahman^ 
hdw, finally, the arrow is to become absorbed in the target 
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that it ceases to exist as a separate entity. If unitive life is 
to be expressed by any metaphor,—and all verbal expressions, 
it must be remembered, fall short of the experience of reality, 
the metaphor of the arrow and the target invented by the 
Mundakopanishad must be considered a very happy one, as 
most fittingly characterising the communion of the lower and 
the higher selves so as to involve the utter destruction of the 
separate individuality of the lower self. Further the Om has 
not merely an individual, but a cosmic efficacy as well. It 
not merely serves to help the meditation of the individual 
person, but the Sun himself, we are told, travels the universe, 
singing the symbol Ora. Finally, the moral efficacy of medi¬ 
tation by means of Om is brought out in the Prasnopanishad 
where Satyakama inquires of his teacher as to what happens 
to a man by his continuing to meditate by means of that 
symbol till the hour of his death, and llie answer is given 
that ^‘Just as a snake is relieved of its slough, similarly is the 
man who meditates on Om relieved of bis sins, and, by the 
power of his chants, is lifted to the highest world where he 
beholds the Person who informs the body, and who stands 
supreme above any living complex whatsoever/^* 

4. Meditation on symbols^Pratikopasana. 

For those who are unable to rise to the true conception of 
Brahman by medition on ^‘Om,^' or by similar abstract 
methods, the Upanishads permit a lower form of worship, or a 
more concrete method. It involves meditation on concrete 
and cognisable objects as symbols of Brahman. The Sanskrit 
word for symbol is ‘Tratika." Though this word is not 
found in the Upanishads, its introduction by Badarayana 
(see B.S. 4. 3. 15-16) to explain some phases of Upanishadic 
worship is fully justified. ‘‘Pratika denotes orginally’' 
as Professor Deussen points out, “the side‘turned towards" 
us, and therefore the visible, representation of an object in 

♦ See Ranade: C.S, U.P. pp. 333-335. 
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other respects invisible. In this sense the teachers of the 
Vedanta often speak of symbols (Pratikani) of Brahman under 
some form perceptible by the senses/’* 

Symbol-worship is thus the meditation on a visible or cog¬ 
nisable object more or less ignorantly regarded as Brahman. 
While this form of worship is allowed to the ignorant and the 
desireful, it is clearly stated that such worship can never lead 
to liberation, but can only yield such fruits as are specified 
for each symbol (See B.S. 4. 3. 15-16). Thus in ChSnd. VIL 
1-14 we are told that physical and super-physical entities 
may be worshipped by the ignorant as Brahman and that 
such worship may bring a definite transitory reward, but can 
never lead to the Supreme goal. In Bnh. 4, 1. we are told 
that Brahman may be worshipped symbolically as Speech, 
Life, Eye, Ear, Manas, or the Heart and that in each case the 
worshipper may enjoy the powers inherent in the symbol 
thus worshipped. But on account of the preponderance of 
the symbol in the meditation, (Pratika-pradhanatvat), as 
Sankara points out, such worship becomes spiritually fruit¬ 
less. 

The worship of symbols is, therefore, not Brahma-vidya 
which makes for liberation, and should not be resorted to by 
those who are anxious for the highest goal. The Kena- 
Upanishad thus declares:— 

^‘It is different from the known. It is also above the 
unknown, thus we have heard from those of old, who taught 
us this. 

^That which is not expressed by speech, but by which 
speech is expressed, that alone know as Brahman, not that 
which people here worship. 

“That which does not think by the mind, but by which 
they say, the mind thinks, that alone know as Brahman, not 
that which people here worship. 


* See Deussen: P.U. p. 99. 
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“That which does not see by the eye, but by which the 
eye sees, that alone know as Brahman, not that which people 
here worship. 

“That which does not hear by the ear, but by which the 
ear hears, that alone know as Brahman, not that which people 
here worship."* 

There is yet another form of worship mentioned in the 
Upanishads, a worship in which symbols play some part. Bat 
it is not considered on that account as idolatry or symbol- 
worship. When the worshipper meditates upon the symbol, 
neglecting the divine quality or qualities it symbolises, such 
worship is idolatry or Pratikopasana and not divine worship; 
but when the worshipper rises through the symbol to the 
quality or qualities of the Divinity it represents and meditates 
directly upon Brahman, such worship is not Pratikopasana, 
but true divine worship. In this form of worship the symbol 
is only a reminder of God or of some characteristic divine 
attribute, and does not enter into the ineditation which is 
occupied with God and His attributes. It is perhaps in this 
sense that the worship of Brahman as Prana,t Manas, J Aka8a§ 
(Ether) JyotisH (Light) and Aditya$ (Sun) are allowed in the 
Upanishads. These symbols represent four fundamental 
attributes of God; Prana signifies omnipotence or all power¬ 
fulness, Manas signifies pur^iosefulness, Akasa symbolises all 
pervasiveness or omnipresence. Light and Sun stand for Self¬ 
luminosity or omniscience of God. In the first chapter of the 
Brahma-Sutra Badarayana discusses these symbols and con¬ 
cludes that these physical and super-physical objects being 
the characteristic symbols of divine attributes (TallingSt B.S, 

* See Kena 1. 4-8. 

t Kaush. 3. 2. Chand. 1.11. 5., 4. 2-3. Brih. 4.1. 3., 5.13. 

jOhand. 3.18. 7. 3. 

§ Chand 3.18, 7. 9.1., 8.14.; Brih. 4.1. 6.; 2.1.5.; 3. 7. 12. 

9 Chand. 3.13. 7. and Katha. 4. 13. Chand. 8.12. 3, 

^ C}ian4* If 
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1, 1. 23) and other divine attribates being often associated 
with them in the Upanishads (‘‘i'addharinopadesiit B.S. 1. 1. 
21), the worship of Brahman by means of these symbols as 
enjoined in the Upanishads is true divine worship or Brahma* 
Vidya, and not PratlkopIsanS. The point to be noted is that 
a symbol is permitted in the Upanishads only as a reminder 
of Brahman, for a visible or a cognisable object may turn our 
mind to God, may remind ns of Brahman through a divine 
quality which it may symbolise. The symbol has no other 
function; it should not enter into meditation; and if it does 
so, the meditation ceases to be of any spiritual value. 

5. Three rules of meditation. 

BadarSyana, following the spirit of the Upanishads, lays 
down three rules for the conduct of meditation. They are as 
follows:— 

(1) Meditation should be performed in a sitting posture. 

Such posture is more conducive to concentration 
than any other posture of the body. (See B.S. 
4. 1. 7-10. cp, also B.G. 6, 11-14) In 6vet. 2. 8. the 
sitting posture in which the head, the neck and 
the trunk are in a straight line is recommended. 

(2) Brahman should be meditated upon as the very self 

of the worshipper (See Brih. 1. 4. 10. and B.S. 
4. 1,3.). This follows from the Upanishadic 
conception of the self or atman. 

(3) Meditation should be constantly repeated. Such 

repetition will ensure better results (see B.S. 4. 1. 
1-2, and Kena. 4. 5. Cp. B. G, 6.35 . There is no 
rule regarding the time or place of meditation 
The best time and place are those which facilitate 
concentration. 6vet. 2-20, however, recommends 
a quiet secluded place free from pebbles, heat 
and dust, delightful to the mind, and within easy 
reach of a shelter. Such a place is likely to faci¬ 
litate meditation. 
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6. Some extra-ordinary phe^iomena accompanying medita¬ 
tion* 

Some extra-ordinary phenomena are said to accompany 
meditation. These phenomena are called Yoga gunas and 
will be discussed more fully later on.* Here we content 
ourselves with a bare reference to them. According to the 
Upanishads, these phenomena arise naturally as meditation 
advances, in a way they indicate a real progress on the path. 
Beyond this, they have no spiritual value, and may also 
be found in those who have no spiritual ambition. If one 
is ensnared by them, he becomes unfit for spiritual progress 
and misses the goal. 


♦ See Chapters XIII § 4 and XXII § 4 (b). 



CHAPTER XII- 

Nididhyasana or Absorption. 

l. Absorption as the Acme of Meditation. 

The last stage of New Knowledge or Brahmavidya is 
Nididhyasana which means concentration or absorption. It 
is the final unitive stage and consists in realising one's unity 
with Brahman. This is the culminating point of meditation^ 
the acme of the meditative effort for the realisation of the 
highest truth, ^‘There is little we can say of it, because there 
is little we know; save that the vision or experience is always 
a vision or experience of unity which reconciles all opposites, 
and fulfils man’s highest intuitions of Reality. ‘Be lost alto¬ 
gether in Brahman like an arrow that has completely pene¬ 
trated its target/ say the Upanishads. This self-loss, says 
Dionysius the Areopagite, is the divine initiation wherein we 
‘pass beyond the top-most altitude of the holy ascent, and 
leave behind all divine illuminations and voices and heavenly 
utterances and plunge into the darkness where truly dwells, 
as Scripture s«yelh, that One which is beyond all things!' 
Some lecent theologians have tried to separate the conception 
of God and of the Absolute: but mystics never do this, 
though some of the most clear-sighted^ such as Meister 
Eckhart, have separated tliat unconditioned God-head known 
in ecstacy from the peisonal God who is the object of devo 
tional religion and who represents a humanisation of Reality. 
When the great mystic achieves the ‘still, glorious and sublime 
Oneness' which finally satisfies his thirst for truth—‘the point 
where all lines meet and show their meaning'—he generally 
confesses how symbolic was the ob^'ect of his earlier devotion, 
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how partial his supposed communion with the Divine/^* It 
is complete selfi*surrender as well as complete self-realis.ition. 
The disciplines of Manana or meditation leads, on the one 
hand, to the emergence of a higher faculty of knowledge 
which otherwise remains dormant, and on the other, to an 
intimate communion with Brahman through this higher 
faculty. This communion is called Nididhyasana or absorp¬ 
tion. Absorption results in illumination in which all doubts 
are dissolved, all ties are broken, and life's highest fulfilment 
is attained. 

2 The Faculty of Transcendal Knowledge — Buddhi, 

WIiat is the nature of the faculty through which absorp- 
tion takes place and a knowledge of Brahman is attained ? 

^‘With sharp and subtle Buddbi the wise see Him who lies 
hidden in all beings'’—Katha III. 12. 

“With Vijnana (Buddhi) the wise see Him who shines as 
immortal and full of bliss"—Mund. II. ii. 7, 

In these words the Upanishads proclaim the new faculty 
of knowledge. It is called Buddhi or Vijnana, the higher 
understanding. It is also called pure Manas. In English it 
may be rendered as “intuition" or “higher understanding." 

In Tait. II. 4, the vijfianamaya-kosa (Buddhi) is described 
as^the soul of Yoga' which means that it is the faculty of God 
realisation. In the Katha and Mundaka, as we liave seen 
above, Buddhi is the name given to the organ of G( d-vision. 
This Buddhi, we are told in Katha III. 10, is superior to 
Manas; and we are further told in Katha VI. 10, that when 
all the senses and the mind are subdued and Buddhi stands 
firm, then one reaches the highest goal which is Yoga or 
union with Brahman. 

Although Buddhi is thus recognised in the Upanishads as 
the real organ of Yoga or God-vision, it is not uncommon to 
come across passages where this function of Buddhi is ascribed 


♦ See UnderhilPs E. M. pp. 20.21. 
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to Maiia?, inspite of the repeated declarations noted before 
(see Chapter VIII § 3) to the effect that Brahman is beyond 
the reach of Manas. Brih. IV. iv. 19 says, ‘^Brahman is to 
be seen by Manas. In It there is no diversity. He who 
sees diversity in It moves from death to death.'" This verse 
is quoted with approval in the Katha.* Again in Katha VI. 
9 and 6vet. IV. 18 and IV. 20 we are told that Brahman is 
revealed to the heart and to Manas. A clue to the s )lution 
of this anomaly is found in Mund. Ill i. 9. where Brahman 
is said to be known by the mind (Manas). But it is further 
added in the same verse that when the mind which is ordi 
narily clouded by sense desires becomes pure, it leveals the 
nature of the Self or Atman, Further light is thrown on this 
question by the following words of the Maitri Upanishad :— 

“ Mind (manas), it is said, is of two kind;?, pure and 
impure; impure from the contact of desires, and pure when 
free from them.""—Maitri VI. 34. 

According to this view, which is in fact the Upanishadic 
view in general, ths inner organ of knowledge (antahkarana) 
often called Manas, sometimes called Chitta, is ordinarily 
darkened by desires, and when it is so darkened and impure, 
it serves only as an organ of phenomenal knowledge; but 
when it becomes pure and free from desire, it reveals 
the nature of Brahman. It is in this sense that we find 
frequent declarations in the Upanishadsf that when desires 
are given up man attains the immortal Brahman. Pure Manas 
free from desires is called Buldhi in order to distinguish it 
from impure Manas which is under the sway of desires. 
Maitri IV. 3. says, ‘Mly t.apas goodness (sattva) is induced, by 
goodness the mind is purified and with such purified mind 
Brah nan is att iin'd.*" Thus it will be seen that, according 
to the Upanishads, it is the pure Manas or Buddhi and not 
the impure Manas, the organ of phenomenal knowledge which 

* See Katha 4.11. 

t See Brih. 4. 4. 7., Katha 6.14. 
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is the vehicle of New Knowledge. New Knowledge, which is 
obtained through Buddhi in a state of communion with 
Brahman, is called aparokahay* meta psychical or intuitional 
knowledge, while the knowledge obtained through impure 
Manas is called parokshaj phenomenal or empirical know¬ 
ledge. 

,3. The Result of Absorption — God-vision* 

In absorption, when the mind becomes pure, when the 
cognitive apparatus of phenomenal knowledge is brought to 
rest, and when the buddhi or the higher faculty of understand¬ 
ing is awakened and remains firm, the out'^r husk of reality 
ceases to trouble us for the nonce, and the world of manifold 
name and form vanishes as a dream before an awakened 
man. Then the flash of the inner essence of reality shines 
on the transparent buddhi from inside and outside and fills 
the beholder with a flood of liglit, with a flood of spiritual 
splendour the like of which he has never experienced before. 
He knows no inside or outside, he is filled with bliss unsur¬ 
passable. There are, in the scriptures, innumerable passages 
whare this intimate communion with God, this direct God- 
vision is described. 

We give below a few specimens: 

‘^When the desires which cling to the human heart are 
abandoned, then the mortal man becomes immortal and 
attains Brahman here below. Then his body remains lifeless 
and cast away like the slough of a snake thrown off on an 
ant-hill,but his disembodied immortal spirit becomes Brahman, 
becomes light’^—Brih. 4. 4. 7. 

‘‘Now as a man, when embraced by a beloved wife, knows 
nothing that is without, nothing that is within, thus a man, 
when embraced by Brahman, knows nothing that is within, 
knows nothing that is without. Then the father does not 

♦ Aparoksha knowledge is defined as direct and vivid knowledge 
like the knowledge of the a mal aka-fruit held in the hand, karEmalakavad 
bodhanx aparofcs/iaija—PanohadaSl. 1. 62. 
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exist, nor mother, nor world, nor Gods, nor thief, nor mur¬ 
derer, nor Chandala etc. [ue., there is no consciousness of 
anything else, no duality or diversity.) Then he is not 
followed by good or by evil; he has then overcome all the 
sorrows of the heart.^' —Bnh. 4. 3. 21 22. 

“The seer sees not death. 

Nor sickness, nor fatigue, 

The All alone the seer sees, 

The All he everywhere pervades.'' 

—Chand. 7, *26. 2. 

“Those who have realised the meaning of the Vedanta 
teaching and have purified their nature by Yoga-discipline 
—they at last come to the end of their transmigration and 
attain emancipation in the world of Brahman; then their 
fifteen parts enter into their elements, their senses into their 
controlling deities.* Their buddhi and previous karman 
become one in the great Imperishable. 

As the following rivers disappear in the sea, losing their 
names and forms, so does a wise man giving up name and 
form enter into the Divine Person who is the highest/' 

—Mund: 3. 2. 6-8. 

In Chand. 7. 24. 1. the object of intuitional knowlege, as 
we have remarked before^ is characterised as Bhuma or the 
Infinite and is contrasted with the object of intellectual or 
empirical knowledge which is characterised as Alpam or the 
Finite in the following way: 

“When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows 
nothing else, that is the Infinite (Bhuma); when one sees 
something else, that is the finite (Alpam)." 

* The Upanishads believe that the organs (senses) of man are 
dependent for their activity on the various powers of nature conceived 
as controlling aad presiding deities. Thus the mind (Manas) is presided 
over and controlled by the moon, the eye by the sun, the speech by fire 
etc., (See Brih. 3. 2. 13. and Ait. 1. 2. 4.) At death, the nature-deities 
withdraw their help from the organs and this is what is meant by the 
entering of the senses int:> their controlling deities. Also see Chanters 
XXIV 8 2, and XXX § 6. ^ 
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Brahman cannot be known as an object, distinct from the 
subject, for in that case Brahman would become finite. In 
New Knowledge the subject becomes one with the object, 
knowing becomes identical with being. Thus we are told in 
Brih: 4. 4. 25. “One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman/" 
The same idea occurs in Mund: 3. 2. 9. and again and again 
in the other Upanishads. The disappearance of duality of 
name and form, of subject and object, is an indispensable 
pre-condition of divine knowledge. But the consciousness of 
individuality or Egotism does not disappear all at once. It 
disappears gradually. In the beginning i.e., at the first stage 
of divine knowledge, there is a conscionsness of unity as well 
as of difference. The seer no doubt knows himself as Brah¬ 
man (this is the very foundation of divine knowledge), yet 
he distinguishes himself from It. But gradually union 
matures and the consciouness of duality disappears. Then the 
seer has no consciouness of inside or outside, ho becomes One 
with Brahman and is merged in It. 

4. Absorption and Hypnotism. 

Scoffers who mock at absorption and Yoga aie not 
wanting. They tell us that absorption is a hypnotic state 
induced by ascetic discipline and that like the hypnotic 
state it is unreliable and illusory. There is no doubt 
that hypnotic experiences are often illusory, but genuine 
intuitional or Yoga experiences are never so, for the latter 
spring from a pure sattvic state of consciousness which is 
not clouded by desire. Absorption and hypnosis are easily 
distinguishible. Hypnosis may be defined as a state of 
dream consciousness artificially induced. Except in the mode 
of origin, there is no difference between a hypnotic state and 
a dream state, between hypnosis and natural dream; both 
have the same characteristics, such as suggestibility, which 
often leads to hallucinations, and dissolution of brain-memory 
due to the cataleptic condition of the body. In both these 
(jonditjions the soitl of man withdraws itself, as it were, from 
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the physical body and dwells in the region of the mind; but 
in the dream state the cleavage between the mind and the 
body is natural, that is, produced by causes working from 
within, while in hypnosis the cleavage is artificial, that is, 
induced by causes operating from outside. Except in this 
particular, there is no difference between the hypnotic state 
and the dream state. 

But in absorption the cataleptic condition is extended to 
the mind as well; both the mind and the body become inert, 
leaving Buddhi alone to function. In this state the soul dwells, 
as it were, in the pure sattvic kosa, Buddhi. Hence there 
is a clarification and a consequent steadiness of consciousness. 
It may be noted that the physiological accompaniments of 
hypnosis and absorption are almost the same, for in both 
these conditions the physical body (with which physiology is 
concerned) lies inactive. This resemblance in physiological 
action has perhaps led to an unwarrantable confusion of one 
with the other. But the psychological differences are clear 
and unmistakable. In hypnotic state there is always present 
some degree of suggestibility due to the excitability of the 
manas which is then free from objective control, and the 
consequent liability to hallucination ; but suggestibility is 
entirely absent in absorption or Yoga, in fact the real Yoga- 
state does not make its appearance until the manas with its 
suggestibilities is completely subdued. In hypnosis there is 
an unsteadiness of consciousness for want of objective control, 
but in absorption or Yoga there is anew accession of strength 
and clearness to consciousness due to the purity of its vehicle. 
An European witness, Karl Kellner, after carefully comparing 
the results of Yoga with those of the hypnotic state says 
(Yoga) makes of its true disciples good, healthy and happy 
men. Through the mastery which the Yogi attains over his 
thoughts and his body, he grows into a ‘^character.'^ By the 
subjection of his impulses and propensities to his will, and 
the fixing of this latter upon the ideal of goodness, he becomes 
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a personality, hard to influence by others, and thus the 
opposite of what we usually imagine a medium or psychic 
subject to be/'* “Psychologically," writes the author of 
mysticism, “it is an induced state in which the field of cons¬ 
ciousness is greatly contracted: the whole of the self, its 
conalive power, being sharply focussed, concentrated upon 
one thing. We pour ourselves out, or as-it sometimes seems 
to us, in towards this overpowering interest, seem to ourselves 
to reach it and be merged with it. Whatever the thing may 
be, in this act we know it, as we cannot know it by any 
ordinary devices of thought/'f In this state, says Plotinus, 
“the soul is no longer conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she is where 
no deception can come, and that she would not exchange her 
bliss for all the heaven of heavens."t Knowledge obtained 
in such a pure (Sattvic) state of consciousness can never be 
illusory, it must needs be free from error. 


* William James : V. R. E., page 401. 
t Underhill: Mysticism, page 394. 

; Plotinus; Enneads VI. 7. 34. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Yoga and New Knowledge. 

1. The meaning of Yoga, 

The word is derived from the root (to join) 

and means union. Panini explains the root *‘yuj'* as mean¬ 
ing absorption or unio mystica (“yuj Samadhau/'j In the 
classical Upanishads in which the word Yoga is used, it is 
employed in the sense of the union of the human soul with 
the soul of the universe, i.e,, in the sense of a unio mystica.* 
In this sense the word has also been employed in the later 
Yoga-Upanishads of the Atharva-Veda.f Although Yoga 
thus means mystic union or absorption, it has, from the very 
beginning, included in its concept certain disciplinary pro¬ 
cesses which subserve or help forward this union. These 
processes have been differently conceived in different Upani¬ 
shads, but their purpose has always been the same. They 
aim at awakening the higher faculty of knowledge (the 
faculty of transcendental understanding) after subduing the 
activities of the senses and the mind. 

Prom the internal evidence of the Upanishads it seems 
almost beyond doubt that the word Yoga was first introduced 
and the Yoga disciplines earnestly developed in the schools 
of the black Yajurveda, although the idea underlying Yoga 
was not unknown to the other Vedic schools. Thus in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad of the black Yajurveda we come across, 
for the first time in the Upanishadic literature, the word 
Yoga in its special sense Also in the same Upanishad 

♦ See Katha 6. 10-15 Tait. 2. 4.; §vet. 2. 8-15; Mu^d, 3. 2. 6-9 and 
Mait. 6. 25-28.' 

tvpor Yoga-Upanishads of the Atharvaveda See p. 25, 

^ See Tait. 2. 4. 
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we find Bhri^u practisin': meditative discipline or Yoga and 
arriving at a knowledge of Brahman by the same process, 
but the process is still called by its old name ‘tapasZ Then in 
theKatha, iSvetassratara, and Maitri, which are the Upanishads 
of the same Veda, the Yoga concept is fully developed and 
discussed. The further amplilicition of the Yoga-idea is 
found in the Upanishads of the Atharva-veda, more particu¬ 
larly in that group of Upanishads, undoubtedly of later 
origin, which have been characterised as ‘’Yoga Upanishads/' 
In the Upanishads of the ^gveda, Samaveda and white 
Yajurveda there is no mention of Yoga in its technical sense, 
but there is no doubt whatever that what they call ^tajms’ is 
essentially the same as Yoga. It is beyond doubt that the 
central idea of Yoga viz.j the idea of union with Brahman by 
subduing the inner organs was familiar to the sages of all 
the Vedic schools. 

In the Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya we find unmis¬ 
takable descriptions of Yoga and references to Yoga prac¬ 
tices* Here is what is in fact a true description of Yoga in 
Brih. 4. 4. 23:^ 

He who has subdued his outer senses (santa) he who has 
subdued his inner senses (danta), he who is free from attach¬ 
ment (nparata), he who is patient or indifferent to pleasure 
and pain (titikshu), he who has learnt concentration and 
absorption (samahita),—he sees tl>e Self in the Great Self and 
sees all in the Self.'' 

In Chand. 8. L a special kind of Yoga is described,f and 
again in Chand. 7^ 26. 2. we read:— 

‘‘When the intellectual and physical ailments have been 
purified, the whole nature is purified, when the whole nature 

♦Deussen points out that some of the Yoga practices are undoub¬ 
tedly referred to in these two ancient Upanishads, practices which were 
afterwards canonised by Pataujali. Thus ‘‘Pratyahara” seems to have 
been intended in Ohand. 8. 15, which tUrects that all the organs should 
be brought to rest in the Self, and Pravayama” in Brih. 1. 5. 23. which 
enjoins the regulation of breath. 
fSee p. 271. 
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is pariiied the memory* becomes 6rm, and when the memory 
becomes firm all the ties are loosenedand we may very 
well supply from the context, “when all the ties are loosened 
the self goes to the other side of darkness and is united with 
the Infinite." 

Thus it is clear that the ‘Yoga' idea, though not the terra 
‘Yoga,’ is as old as the oldest Upanishads. 

Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra, in his work on the Yoga Philo¬ 
sophy takes Professor Weber to task for holding the view 
that Yoga means “absorption into the supreme God-head." 
Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra observes that with Kapila and 
Patafijali Yoga meant nothing more tlian separateness(Viyoga, 
Kaivalyam), the isolation of the soul from the Upadhis, and 
points out that neither Kapila nor Patafijali ever en(]uired 
into the question as to how and where the soul abides after 
its separation from the Upadhis. Rajendra Lai Mitra is no 
doubt right so far as Kapila and Patafijali are concerned; 
but he is certainly wrong if he suggests that Yoga has always 
meant isolation (Viyoga), or that isolation or separateness 
was its original or primary meaning. 

The truth is, that Yoga, as it is described or recognised in 
the Upanishads, has two aspects—a positive and a negative 
aspeot. The positive aspect consists in a nnio mystica, or a 
mystic union with Brahmab, and is the primary concept in 
the Upanishads,f while the negative aspect, the aspect of 
subjugation and discipline of the kosas is recognised only as 
a means to that end. But in the schools of Kapila and 
Patafijali it is otherwise; it is the negative aspect, the aspect 
of discipline and subjugation which is given the foremost 

♦For the importance of memory in Yoga see Y, S. 1. 20. 

fin the Vish^u-Purapa Yoga is defined, after a well-known quota- 
tion from the Maitri Upaniahad, as the union of the pure mind 
huddhi) with Brahman: See V. P. TI. 7. 28-81. 
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place, without any reference to union with Brahman. When 
the negative aspect is emphasised at the expense of the 
positive aspect of Yoga, it is likely to lead one astray. It is 
then called ^ tapas alingam'* and is strongly condemned in 
the IJpanishads, as we have already seen.* But in the 
systems of Kapila and Patanjali and also in Buddhism the 
insistence placed upon the discipline of the mind and the 
senses is attended with the recognition that such discipline is 
necessary for the reshaping of character and the acquisition 
of a new spiritual insight This view is not inconsistent with 
the Upanishadic position in as much as a transformation of 
character with the awakening of a new insight facilitates the 
emergence of the latent self, i.e,, facilitates union with 
Brahman. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan has described the nature of Yoga in 
the terras of modern philosophy as follows :— 

^‘When we rise above the empirical self the self 
associated with the mind and the senses), we get not a nega¬ 
tion, but an intensification of the self. When the self is 
bound down to its empirical accidents, its activities are not 
fully exercised. When the limitations of empirical existence 
are transcended, the universal life is intensified, and we have 
an enrichment of the self, or enhancement of personality. 
Then it draws all experience into it. In the lower stages 
when the self is identified with any definite centre generated 
by the accidents of time and space, the world of experience 
is not made its own. The adherence to a narrow' circle of 
experience (such as is possible to the mind and the senses) 
must be overcome before we can gather into ourselves the 
world of experience whose centre as well circumference is 
God. Then we rise to a condition in which, in the words of 
the Upanishads ‘there is no difference between what is within 
and what is without.^"f 

* See Ohapt. IX § 2 (b). 

t See Radhakrishnan : I, P- Vol. I. page 261. 
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2. The disciplinary processes of Yoga. 

The disciplinary processes preparatory to a unio mystica 
have been variously described in the Upanishads. In Bnh. 4. 
five disciplinary processes are mentioned, viz,, (i) tranquility 
or restraint of the outer organs (6ama), (ii) restraint of the 
inner organs (dama), (iii) non-attachment arising from the 
introvertive control of the mind (uparati), (iv) fortitude or 
indifference (titiksha), and (v) absorption (samadhi). In 
Katha 2. 24. (i) abstention from wicked modes of life, (ii) 
restraint of the sense, (iii) control of the mind, and (iv) 
concentration and absorption, are prescribed. In ^vet. 
2. 8 9, the following practices are recommended (i) 
straight sitting posture, (2) introvertive control of the 
senses, (3) regulation of breath, and (4) meditation on 
In Maitri 6. 18, six disciplinary processes are mentioned :— 
(i) restraint of the breath (pranayama), (ii) introvertive 
control of the senses (pratyahara), (iii) meditation (dhyana, 
(iv) concentration (dharana), (v) investigation (tarka), and 
(vi) absorption (samadhi). In Patanjalis Yoga-Sutra (see 
Y. S, 2. 29-3'3.) these processes are increased to eight and 
the first two are sub divided each into a number of sub- 
processes.* 

Despite differences in details, there is always a substan¬ 
tial agreement in their import and purpose. They are 
intended to accomplish two objects (which are also the 
objects of tapas), namely, (1) to discipline the body or 
physical organs so as to induce a condition of catalepsy or 
insensibility to the physical stimulus, and (2) to discipline 
the mind so as to induce a state of concentration in which 

* These eight processes with their sub-divisions are :-(1) Yama 
or restraint including the practice of (a) non-violence, (b) truthfulness, 
(o) honesty, (d) chastity, and (e) non-covetousness ; (ii) Niyama or 
disciplinary observances comprising (a) cleanliness of mind and body 
(b) contentment, (c) self-control (tapas), (d) study and (e) devotion to 
God; (iii) Asana or right posture of sitting; (iv) restraint of the breath 
(pranayama) ; (v) introvertive control of the senses (pratyahara) ; (vi) 
meditation (dharana); (vii) concentration (dhyana); and iviii) absorp. 
tion (samadhi). 
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ail the sense-desires and the kosas of empirical knowledge 
are brought to rest, leaving buddhi alone to function. This 
state of concentration or absorption is called Samadhi and 
cAltoinates in the knowledge of Brahman. The physical 
discipline is only auxiliary to the mental discipline which is 
the chief thing. 

For yogic discipline the following are the four principal 
methods recommended in the Upanishads:— 

1. Pranayama. It consists in the regulation and control 
of the breath. It is the chief method of steadying the mind 
and the body. It is recommended in l§vet. II. 9, Maitri. VI. 
8 and Brih. I. v. 23. To make Pranayama effective the erect 
posture of sitting is recommended. 6vet. II. 8 says that 
the three erect parts of the body, viz.y the head, neck and 
chest should be kept in a straight line at the time of the 
yoga practice. 

2. Introversion, It consists in withdrawing the mind 
and the senses from the outside objects and turning them 
inwards. This process is recommended under the name 
Uparati in Brih. iv. IV. 23 and under Pratyahara in Maitri 
vi. 18.* Besides the above, introversion is taught in Chand. 
VIII. 15., Katha IV. 1, and II. 13, and ^vet. II. 8. 

3. Catharsis. It consists in the purification of the inner 
nature by abstaining from such activities as are likely to 
stimulate rajas and tamas (i.e., by abstaining from vice), and 
by indulging in those activities which tend to stimulate 
sattva (f.e., by performing virtuous acts). Catharsis is 
recommended in Chand. VII. xxvii. 2 under the name of 
sattva-suddhi and in Mund. Ill, i. 8-10. Negative catharsis 
(i.e., abstention from vice) is recommended in Katha I. ii. 24 
and I. iii. 7 while positive catharsis (i.e. performance of 
virtuous acts) is enjoined in Tait. 1. 11, Brih. IV. iv. 22, 
Chand. IIL vii and Mund. I. ii. 11 where a number of virtues 


* See Patanjali’s Yogas. II. 54^55. 
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are prescribed. Yama of Patanjali emphasises negative and 
Niyama positive catharsis. 

4, Meditation.* It is the principal method of yogie 
discipline, and when it matures, it leads to Samadhi or absorp¬ 
tion which results in the knowledge of Brahman. Meditation 
is the principal method of Yoga and is recommended some¬ 
times in conjunction with the above methods and sometimes 
without them. In any case, meditation to be effective must 
be preceded by proper mental and physical discipline. 

It will now be evident that Yoga with its discipline has 
developed out of the original idea of tapas and that it includes 
physical discipline, meditation, and absorption, the three 
essentials of Brahma-Vidya or New Knowledge. It therefore 
came to be regarded as the only right method of Brahma- 
Vidya. 

3. Yoffa and its stages. 

Many sketches of Yoga are found in the Upanishads. 
They represent four principal types, as we shall see later on 
(see Chapter XXV § 4). We give below some illuminating 
sketches from the Eathopanishad. 

(a) Some descriptions of Yoga. 

‘‘When the five instruments of knowledge (the five senses) 
stand still with the manas^ and the buddhi does not move— 
that is the highest state. This firm holding back of the 
organs is called Yoga, When one practises Yoga, one must 
be vigilant, for Yoga may lead to harm as well as to good. 
Brahman cannot be reached by speech or by the mind, or by 
the eye (i.e., by the senses). Who else but he who concen¬ 
trates himself (by Yoga) on the thought that It exists can 
know It? It is knowable in two ways—as existent and as 

♦ The value of meditation as a means of attaining mental tran¬ 
quility and peace and thus of attaining true knowledge and liberation 
is recognised not only in the Upanishads and in the orthodox creeds 
which are based upon the Vedic tradition, but also in the heretical 
religious faiths of India. In early Buddhism meditation takes the place 
which is assigned to prayer in Islam and Christianity, and in Jainism it 
is perhaps even more strongly emphasised along with tapas. 
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It is in Its essential nature. To one who concentrates himself 
on It as existant, the essential nature of Brahman is 
revealed, ^hen (by the practice of Yoga) all the desires 
which cling to the human heart are rent asunder, then ihe 
mortal man becomes immortal and obtains Brahman here 
below. When (by the practice of Yoga) all the ties of the 
heart are severed here on earth, then the mortal man becomes 
immortal Brahman. Here ends instruction."—Katha VI. 
10-15. 

The above passage is very significent. It tells us clearly 
and unequivocally that Yoga which consists in bringing the 
psycho-physical apparatus, the apparatus of empirical know¬ 
ledge to rest and keeping the buddhi steady and firm is the 
right method of knowing Brahman and attaining immortality. 
It then tells us that we should not wrangle about the essential 
nature of Brahman, but should practise Yoga, for the essential 
nature of Brahman is revealed only to those who practise 
Yoga resolutely. 

Another beautiful sketch of Yoga we cull from the same 
Upanishad:— 

*‘Know thyself as the master, they body as the chariot, 
thy buddhi as the driver thereof, thy raanas as the reins, thy 
senses as the horses, and the objects of thy senses as the roads 
or walks. When the self is in union with the senses and ihe 
mind, the wise call it the enjoyer (i.c., the limited Jiva). He 
who has no buddhi (i.e,, whose buddhi does not function), and 
whose mind is never firmly held (as the reins should be), 
suffers from his senses going out of control like the vicious 
horses of a charioteer. But he who has buddhi (ne., whose 
buddhi functions properly), whose mind is held firmly, enjoys 
the comfort of having his senses under control like the good 
horses of a charioteer. The former is entangled in transmi¬ 
gration, but the latter is freed from it. He, whose buddhi 
performs the function of a charioteer, and whose mind is 
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6rmly held—he reaches the end of transmigration and attains 
the highest place of Brahman." 

“Beyond the senses are the objects, beyond the objects is 
the mind, beyond the mind is the bnddhi, beyond the bnddhi 
is Mahat, beyond Mahat is Avyakta and beyond the Avyakta 
is the Pnrnsha (Brahman). Beyond Him there is nothing. He 
is final, the highest goal. That Brahman (Parasha or Self) is 
hidden in all beings and does not shine. He is seen by the 
subtle seers with their sharp and subtle baddhi." Katha 3.3-12, 

(5) Two Stages ot Baddhi-Yoga. 

The Yoga described above in which Buddhi is used as the 
organ of knowledge has two stages. In the first or lower 
stage there is unity with difference; the Jiva knows himself 
as one with Brahman, yet he is conscious of his separate 
existence. Just as in the knowledge of an earthen elephant, 
says the Vedanta-Sara,* the knowledge of an elephant and 
that of the earth subsist together, so at the lower stage of 
Yoga the knowledge of unity co exists with a knowledge of 
difference. The sage knows himself as one with, as well as 
different from Brahman. In the higher stage of Yoga 
the knowledge of difference or separation disappears, and 
owing to the complete dissipation of Karman (see Mund. 

2. 2.8), Buddhi becomes absolutely pure with which the 
sage sees the Highest, He then has no consciousness except 
that of unsurpassable bliss such as described in Brih. 4. 

3. 33 and Tait, 2. 8., These two stages of buddhi-Yoga are 
clearly portrayed in Ch5nd. 7, 25. 1-2 where we are told 
that at first our knowledge of Brahman is clouded by a 
consciousness of the Ego (ahankSradesa), and that this Ego- 
consciousness gradually diasspears and is followed by an all- 
pervading consciousness of the Atman (Stmadesa). The 

♦See Vedanta-Sara 78. These two forms of buddhi-Yosa are 
yanously described. In Y-S. 1 . 17-18, they are contrasted as “Samprai- 
nato” Md ^asampraiHatn." In V, 8. 78 they are described as “Savikalpa" 
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higher Yoga is thus the maturity and culmination of the 
lower Yoga. 

(c) The Highest Yoga—Nirvana. 

Higher than the buddhi-Yoga there is another form of 
union or Yoga, called Nirvana, which is sometimes mentioned 
in the Upanishads. In this highest Yoga, Buddhi also is 
brought to complete rest, and the soul of man is said to enter 
into Brahman, entirely stripped of the upadhis. This highest 
Yoga is probably hinted at in the next verse of the Katha- 
Upanishad which runs as follows:— 

wise man should subdue his senses in the Manas, his 
Manas in the Buddhi, his Buddhi in the Mahat and that (i.e., 
Buddhi as subdued in Mahat) in the tranquil Self (i.e., 
Avyakta)."—Katha 3. 13. 

The above verse is undoubtedly an obscure one. But it 
seems to mean that the upadhis should be gradually subdued 
in their sources and that all the upadhis should finally be 
dissolved in their ultimate source, the Avyakta, and that the 
soul thus freed from the upadhis should plunge for ever into 
Brahman. This condition seems to have been referred to 
also in Prasna 6. 5.: “As the following rivers entering into 
the sea cease to be rivers and become the sea, giving up their 
names and forms, so does the soul entering into Brahman 
lose all his sixteen parts, his name and form, and become the 
partless immortal Brahman.'' Again in Brih. 4.4.6. this 
conditions seems to have been hinted at. But this highest 
Yoga is only an anticipation of what is likely to be on the 
basis of what takes place in the lower Yoga. Its real features 
cannot be definitely known, for whosoever attains this state 
become indistinguishably one with Brahman. He never 
returns to the human state; and thus we have little or no 
direct evidence in its support, except our anticipations of 
what is likely to happen, when Buddhi also is subdued and 
left behind. But the condition assumed in this Yoga is the 
highest goal imaginable, the furthest possible limit of Yoga 
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or divine communion. Nothing higher can be conceived of, 
nothing higher can enter the sphere of human ambition, if 
the goal of human life is correctly estimated. In this state 
man ceases to be the finite mortal being which he ordinarily 
is and becomes completely Brahman. 

4. The Yoga^gunas or Mystic Experiences, 

Some very strange phenomena are said to appear, as 
Yoga advances. When the novice has placed himself 
securely on the path of Yoga, he experiences strange sights 
and sounds, and also strange tastes, smells and touche.^?. 
These mystic sense-experiences are called Yogagunas in 
6vet. 2.12, Of these five yoga-gunas or mystic sense expe¬ 
riences, references to strange visions and auditions are fre¬ 
quently met with in the Upanishads.* When the Yoga gunas 
appear, the yogi becomes, we are told in the same verse, 
free from disease, old ago and sorrow.f 

Another yoga guna or mystic experience accompanying 
yoga practices is what is known as levitation. Yogic levita 
tion is the natural rising and floating of the body in the air 
during the time of intensive meditation ; it is believed by 
some to be due to the generation in the body of a force of 
magnetic orgin which reverses gravitation.J This force is 
described in 6vet 212 as the fire of Yoga (Yogagni) and 
one of its first products is said to be levity or lightness 
(laghutvam) which results in levitation, (See iSvet. 2*13). In 
Maitri 6*22 the sage who meditates on Brahman by means 
of the mystic syllable ‘*Om" is said to be levitated (urdham 
utkrantah). The same text further declares; ^*Just as the 

♦ See chapter XXV & 4 (6). 

t See also Y. S. 1,35. 

t “Gravitation is in fact a force of magnetic nature, and may be 
reversed and changed into repulsion, just as ordinary magnetism can 
be. Such a reversal of this peculiar type of magnetism can be pro¬ 
duced at will by one who has learnt its secret, but it has also frequently 
been produced unintentionally by ecstatics of various types. It is 
related, for example, both of St, Teresa and of St. Joseph of Cupertino 
that they were often thus levitated while engaged in meditation.^* 
Leadbeater’s “Others!de of death’^ pp. 660-661. 
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spider moves upwards by its own thread and attains a safe 
place of rest, so does the sage engaged in meditation move 
upwards by the sound of and attains freedom from 

contamination/' 

5. Yoga in Western Philosophy^ 

It would be indeed strange if the method of Yoga which 
is recognised in the Upanishads as the right method of 
divine knowledge were a mere peculiarity of India, or if its 
application to the problems of philosophy and religion were 
confined only to this tropical peninsula. We, however, find 
it to be a fact that wherever the human mind has grappled 
earnestly with the problem of Reality and endeavoured to 
dip beneath the surface, there the need of a method, far 
different from the ordinary methods of knowledge, has been 
inevitably felt. Even in the temperate and matter-of-fact 
Europe there are many astute sages and thinkers who are 
as keenly alive to the importance of Yoga as are the authors 
of the Upanishads. The haplosis of Plotinus, the unio- 
mystica of Philo, Eckhart and Boehme, the amor intellec- 
tualis Deui of Spinoza, the self-presentation of Schelling, the 
ecstacy of the mystic saints of Christianity are but different 
expressions of that unique experience which we call Yoga. 
Schelling gave a new orientation to his philosophy when he 
came to realise the value of such transcendental experience. 
‘In all of us"' he writes in his Letter upon Dogmatism and 
Criticism “there dwells a secret marvellous power of freeing 
ourselves from the changes of time, of withdrawing to our 
secret selves away from external things and of so discover¬ 
ing to ourselves the eternal in us in the form of unchange¬ 
ability, This presentation of ourselves to ourselves is the 
most truly personal experience upon which depends every¬ 
thing that we know of the supersensual world. This presen¬ 
tation shows us for the first time what real existence is, 
whilst all else only appears to be. It differs from every 
presentation of sense in its perfect freedom, whilst all other 
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presentations are bound, being over-weighted by the burden 
of the object. This presentation (self-presentation) occurs 
when we cease to be our own object, when withdrawing into 
ourselves, the perceiving image merges in the self-perceived. 
At that time, we annihilate time and duration of time ; we are 
no longer in time, but time rather eiiternity itself, is in us.'" 
Schopenhauer frankly recognised Yoga as the condition of 
true knowledge and peace. ^‘When some sudden cause or 
inward disposition'^ writes he* ^‘lifts us out of the endless 
stream of willing, the attention is no longer directed to 
motives of willing but comprehends things free from their 
relation to the will and thus observes them without subjec¬ 
tivity, purely objectively, gives itself entirely up to them 
so far as they are ideas, but not in so far as they are motives. 
Then all at once the peace which we were always seeking, 
but which always fled from us on the former path of desires, 
comes to us of its own accord and it is well with us."t ’ Thus 
it will be evident that the sages of the Upanishads are not 
alone in emphasising the importance of Yoga for a true 
knowledge of Reality and for the study of the problems 
pertaining to the philosophy of religion. 


• Schopenhauer : World as will and Idea Book III, p. 234 (English 
translation by Haldane & Kemp). 

t Compare Brih 4*4*7, and Katha 6*14, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Special Features of New Knowledge. 

1. Five Special Features of New Knowledge. 

The New Knowledge we have dealt with in tlie previous 
chapters has some very important or special features. In the 
first place, any one who acquires this New Knowledge obtains 
illumination. We shall take up this question of illumination 
in the next chapter. Secondly, this New Knowledge cannot be 
acquired by the recognised methods of logic or by Sacrifical 
works, as we have seen in Chapter VIIL Thirdly, this new 
knowledge is so wonderful that it calls for new methods 
such as those we have discussed in the previous chapters. 
Fourthly, any one who is genuinely anxious for this New 
Knowledge should not only adopt the right methods, but 
should also avail himself of the accessory means recommended 
in the Upanishads. We shall see below what these accessory 
means are. Lastly, the Upanishads recognise the right of 
every person, without the least distinction of caste, rank, or 
sex, to be taught the highest truth, as we shall presently 
show. These are, in short, the most salient features of 
Upanishadic Brahmavidya. 

2, The accessory means of New Knowledge. 

The Upanishads mention some accessory means of New 
Knowledge. The Maitri (verse 4.4.3) speaks of two accessory 
means, viz, due performance of duty or asrama-dharma and 
study of the scripture. Two other means are also recom¬ 
mended viz. pure food and pure life. Regulation of food is 
recommended in Ch$md 7.26.2, and regulation pf life is preg- 
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cribed in all the Upanisnads. We shall briefly refer to these 
four accessory means, one by one. 

(a) Due performance of duty or asrama dharma. 

The due performance of Ssrama dbarma, of the duties 
which devolve on man owing to his social position and stage 
in life, is considered to be a valuable asset for those who 
aspire after spiritual life. There is a beautiful verse in 
Kalidasa s ‘ Raghuvamsam" which runs thus :—‘While 
they were young, they devoted themselves to the acquirement 
of knowledge ; in their youth they devoted themselves to 
the pursuit of the wordly objects ; and in their old age they 
adopted the life of a muni (i.e. they retired from the world 
and devoted themselves to God); and finally gave up their 
body by Yoga.'' The above verse sums up the duties of the 
three asramas into which life was divided in the Upanishadic 
period, as we shall see later on. The early age up to twenty- 
five was the time fixed for study, the middle age was the 
time for household duties, and the old age was to be devoted 
to Brahma-vidya or to the acquirement of New Knowledge. 
This was the general rule of life in the time of the Upani- 
shads ; and the performance of these various duties was not 
considered inconsistent with the pursuit of New Knowledge. 

Satyakama and UpakoSala obtained the highest know¬ 
ledge while they were living with their teachers as brahma- 
charin. Chand. VI. 15 lays down the rule as to how a house¬ 
holder should strive for Brahman. Yajnavalkya realised 
Brahman while he was leading the life of a householder with 
two wives. Janaka and Pravahana,Asvapati and Chaitia were 
kings and house-holders, yet they had attained illumination. 
Thus it was not necessary for a brahmacharin (student), or 
a grihastha (house holder) to relinquish the duties of his 
asrama and to adopt the ascetic life of a vanaprastha in order 
to qualify for Brahma-vidya. No particular asrama was 
(jottsider^d indespensable. Students and house-holders, 
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ascetics (vanaprasthas) and those who did not observe the 
asraraa rales (anasrainins) were equally eligible for the 
higher life,* 

It is therefore evident that, according to the Upanishads, 
the asrama in which one is placed need not be relinquished, 
nor should one give up his asrama duties. Wliatever one's 
asrama may be, the duties of that asrama should be deligently 
performed, until the goal is reached. Maitri IV. iv. 3, is 
emphatic on this point. In Isa 11 we read :—^‘He who knows 
the value of knowledge and of work, overcomes death by 
work and attains iram )rtality by knowledge." Again the 
Isa says, ^^All this is to be covered by the Lord (one should 
recognise the presence of God in everything). When thou 
hast surrendered all this (when thou hast given up thy 
attachment to the things of the world), thou mayest enjoy. 
Dost thou not covet the wealth of others. Performing work 
in this way (i.c., without attachment and with a recognition 
of the presence of God in everything), mayest thou expect to 
live for a hundred years. Then thy works will not cling 
to thee. There is no other way."—Isa 1-2. 

Thus works or duties are not to be shunned, but they 
ought to be perform'?d in the right spirit, in a spirit of 
detachment. Kena IV. 8. recommends works along with tapas 
and self-restraint for the knowledge of Brahman. Tait, I. 11 
enjoins the performance of good work for those who aspire 
after higher life. But work alone can not suffice for illumi¬ 
nation, it only purifies the mind by dissipating latent desires, 

♦ The popular belief that asceticism and relinquishment of aSrama- 
duties are necessary pre-conditions of illumination is not supported by 
the Upanishads. On the contrary asceticism is regarded as the conse¬ 
quence and not the indispensable antecedent of illumination. Brih. IV. 
iv. 22 says, “Knowing this the people of old did not wish for offspring. 
What shall we do with offspring, they said, we who have gained the 
Self and the world of Brahman ; and having risen above the desires for 
sons, wealth and happiness in the other world, they adopted the life of 
wandering medioants." 
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{h) The Study of the Scripture. 

The study of the scripture is enjoined in Maitri IV. iv. 3. 
It is recommended in Tait 1.11 and perhaps also in Mund. III. 
ii. 6. Yet, as we have seen before,* the Upanishads deny the 
efficacy of scriptural study for the knowledge of Brahman. 
The Katha lays it down in a most emphatic manner that the 
study of scriptures cannot lead to a knowledge of Brahman. 
The same thought is reiterated in the Mundaka, and the 
Brihadaranyaka. Although scriptural study cannot lead 
directly to the goal, it should not be regarded as useless. 
The scriptures show us the way, and their study produces, 
by forcing the mind constantly to dwell on spiritual matters, 
a longing for the highest truth. It is in this way that the 
study of the scriptures becomes helpful. It is in this sense 
that such study is recommended in the Upanishads. 

(c) Regulation of Pood. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad seems clearly to recognise the 
influence of food on the body and the mindf Chaod. VII. 
26. 2. tells us that purity of food produces purity of 
character. Pure food, that is, food which stimulates concen¬ 
tration and freedom from desire is regarded as conducive to 
the attainment of spiritual life. But no hard and fast rule is 
laid down. The Bhagavadgita which follows the Upanishads 
closely in these matters recommends : ‘‘Pood that produces 
health, strength and happiness; food that is full of fresh juice ; 
and food that is soothing and of pleasant taste.'^j; 

(d) Regulation of Life. 

The aspirant after Brahman should lead a well-regulated 
life. The value of this has already been discussed under 
catharsis§ In fact this regulation of life is not an accessory, 

* See Chapter VIII § 4. 

t See Cliand. VI. vii. 

: B. G. XVII. 8. 

§ See Chapter XVIII § 2. 
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but a necessary part of tapas or yoga. It is an essential part 
of the entire discipline of Brahma-vidya. Unless the aspirant 
after Brahman should avoid, as far as practicable^ all kinds of 
activity which stimulates lower desires and follow that form 
of conduct which stimulates concentration and purity of 
nature, i.c., unless he leads a clean and moral life, he is not 
likely to succeed in the pursuit of Brahina-vidya. 

5. Eligibility for JS ew Knowledge or Bralima-Vidya. 

Anyone who had undergone Upanayana and performed 
tapas to the satisfaction of his teacher was eligible,for instruc¬ 
tion in Brahma-Vidya But the teacher generally demanded 
a high standard of fitness,* before instruction was given. 
Beyond this fitness of character, no further qualification was 
insisted upon. 

The Upanishads recognise no external qualification of 
birth, asrama, sex, wealth, or social position as indispensable 
for Brahma-Vidyli. Any person, without the least distinction 
of varna (caste), asrama, sex, or social position can reach 
the highest ideal, if he has the requisite personal character or 
qualification. Persons belonging to any asrama, and even 
those who do not follow the asrama rules are eligible for 
Brahma-Vidya (see B. S. 3.4, 36-38). Uddalaka and Balaki 
who did not observe either the caste rules or the asrama 
rules (being householders they became students, and 
though Brahmins, thej^ approached Kshatriyas with fuel in 
hand for instruction), Janasruti who was a ^udra, Satyakama 
who was an orphan of .unknown parentage, Upakosala, who 
was a student, Ushasti Chakrayana who was a poor vagabond, 
Maitreyi and Gargi who were women, were all qualified by 
their personal character for a knowledge of Brahman. “The 
whole philosophy of the Upanishads,"' as Prof. Radha 
Krishnan rightly observes, “tends towards the softening 
of the divisions and the undermining of class hatreds and 
antipathies. God is the inner soul of all alike. So all must 


• See Chapter X § 3 
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be capable of responding to the truth and therefore possess 
a right to be taught the truth. Higher philosophy and 
religion were by no means confined to the Brahmin class. 
We read of kings instructing the famous teachers of the 
time about the deep problems of spirit. Janaka and Ajatasatru 
were Kshatriya kings wh) held religious congresses where 
philosophical disputations were conducted. It was a period 
of keen intellectual life. Even ordinary people were inte¬ 
rested in the problems of philosophy. Wise men were found 
wandering up and down the country eager to debate. The 
Brahmin editors of the Upanishads h id so sincere a regard 
for truth that they were ready to admit that Kshatrijas 
took an important part in these investigations. Woineii, 
though they were much sheltered so far as the struggle for 
life was concerned, had equal rights with men in the spiri¬ 
tual struggle for salvation. Maitreyi and Qargi discuss the 
deep problems of spirit and enter into philosophic tourna¬ 
ments.'^’'* 

According to the teachings of the Upanishads, Brahman 
is present in every human soul and every man or woman 
has therefore the unquestionable right to be taught the highest 
truth. But contrary to this spirit of the Upanishads, Badarli' 
yana, the famous author of the Brahra i-Sutra, excludes the 
^udras (the people of the lowest caste) from Brahmavidya, 
although he admits persons outside the pale of asrama to 
it.f He explains away, partly by etymological quibbles, 
and partly by the authority of the Smriti which has no 
validity in a matter like this, the clear case of Janasruti 
narrated in Chand. 4* 1 3 where he is twice addressed as 
6udra by his teacher and is then taught the higher know¬ 
ledge. Badarayaiia’s main contention (see B. S. 1.3.1G) that 
the ^iidra, being unfit for upanayana or initiation, must be 
unfit for Brahma-Vidya, is a tacit admission that the ground 

♦ See Radh Krishnan ; I. P. p. 99. 

t See B. S. 1*3. 84-38. and 3.4. 36-38 
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of exclusion is not caste or birth, but unfitiuss for initiation 
which depended, as we have seen, on personal character. 
Castes are no doubt mentioned in the Upanishads, but they 
existed in those days moie as a natural division of social 
functions than as a stereo-typed heirarchy of social orders. 
The caste of a mau depended more on his professional work 
and character than on the meie accident of birth,* and 
everyone in those days enjoyed full freedom to choose his 
own line cf work or profession. No stigma or disqualifica¬ 
tion was attached to a person simply because he follow^ed a 
particular profession. 

In Chand. 4 4.1. an illegitimate orphan is declared to be a 
Brahmin on account of his integrity of character, (he 
frankly and courageously spoke out the shameful truth 
about his birth). It is, therefore, clear from this and similar 
stories and also from the general teachings of the Upanishads 
that they recognise no barriers to the saving knowledge of 
Brahman except the barrier of one’s own personal character* 


♦ See B. Q. 4.13. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Illumination and its Characteristics. 

New Knowledge as Illumination, 

One who obtains new knowledge attains illumination 
which is life liberated in God, a life of unalloyed freedom 
and joy. This illumination is not the effect of new know¬ 
ledge, it is the new knowledge. It is like discovering a 
hidden treasure. ^^Just as he who does not know the place 
of a hidden treasure fails to find it, though he passes over 
it constantly, so all these creatures fail to find the world of 
Brahman though they daily enter into It in their deep 
sleep ; for by ignorance they are carried away,^' says the 
Chhandogya Upanishad,* New knowledge disperses this 
ignorance and shines as illumination. 

2, The Characteristics of the illuminated sage. 

The illuminated sage is quite different from all other 
men. His life is marked by some important characteristics 
which we note below : 

(1) He dwells in Brahman, 

The sage lives, moves and has his being in God. ‘‘He 
becomes firmly established in Brahman (Brahma-samstha), 
lives in the world of Brahman (Brahraa-lokarri abhisain 
padyate)/' says the Chhandogya Upanishad.f He becomes 
one with Brahman (Brahmaiva bhavati), we read in Mund. 
III. ii. 9. and Brih. IV. iv. 25. “He sees the immortal Brahman 
in front and behind, to the right and to the left, above and 

• See Ohand VII. iii. 2, and II, 23T. 

•j* See also Bnh. VI. ii. 15 and Kaush, 1*3, 
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below." (Mund. 212, 11).* He sees all things in Brahman 
and Brahman in all things" (Isa VII). 

(2) He becomes completely free from bondage. 

He is liberated from the thraldom of the body and the 
mind. Hanger and thirst cannot torment him, disease and 
death cannot rob him of his happiness. So long as he lives 
in the physical body he is no doubt subject to the physical 
conditions; but he is free from their tormenting effects, 
partly because his nature has become sattvic and partly 
because he lives attuned to God. The physical conditions 
cannot disturb his peace nor destroy his happiness. In like 
manner he overcomes pain and sorrow, fear and doubt and 
all the distressing conditions of the mind. “He sees no 
death, no sickness and no fatigue," says Chhand. VII. xxi‘2, 
“He overcomes all the sorrows of the heart," says Brih. 
IV, iii*22. *^A11 his ties are broken and all his doubts are 
dissolved,'^ says Mund. II. ii. 8. He is also released from the 
bondage of karman, because all his karraan, as the Mundaka 
points out, melts away at the touch of illumination. 

(3) He enjoys extraordinary powers. 

He can realise every wish—says Ohand VIII. 2. 

He can assume many forms—says Chand. VII. xxvi. 2. 

He does not serve anj will except his own, he becomes a 
complete self-ruler (svarat)—Chand. VII. xxv. 2. 

In fact, as Badarliyana points out, his authority extends 
to everything except the creation, preservation and destruc¬ 
tion of the world. These latter powers, he points out, cannot 
btdong to the sage whose perfection has a beginning in 
time, but must belong to the eternally perfect Isvara to 
whom they are always ascribed in the Upanishads. ^vet. 1*3 
declares that the sage attains universal lordship (Visvai- 
svaryyam).t 

* See also Chand. 7.25.2. 

f The extra-ordinary powers attributed to the sage in the Upani* 
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(4) He attains immortality. 

The illuminate.d sage attains immortality. He is comple* 
tely rcalensed from transmigration and enjoys enternal life in 
Brahman. Immortality in the Upanishads means not only 
eternal life, bat also release from transmigration. Bnh. VI. 
ii. 15 declares “There in the world of Brahman the liberated 
sages dwell exalted for ages; for them there is no return, no 
transmigration." Among other cliaracteristic passages bear¬ 
ing on this point the following may be consulted: 3nh. IV. 
iv. 7; Ait. ir. iv. 6 ; ^vet. III. 10 -and III. 13; Ohand. VIII. 
vi. 5 and V. 10; Mund. III. ii. 6; and Katha VI. 14. 

(5) He enjoys unsurpassable bliss or blessedness. 

Lastly, the sage enjoys unsurpassable bliss or blessedness. 
This follows from the fact that Brahman with whom the sage 
is united is unsurpassable bliss. Some idea of this bliss may 
be obtained from the calculuses given in the Brihadaranyaka 
and Taittiriya Upanishads.* According to the Brihadaran¬ 
yaka calculus, the bliss of Brahman^ which is the same as the 
bliss of illumination, is 100 x 100 x 100 x 100 x 100 or 
10000000000 times the happiness of the happiest man of the 
world. According to Taittiriya calculus, it is equal to 100x 
100 X 100 X 100 X 100 X 100 X 100 x 100 x 100 or 
1000000000000000000 times the happiness of the happiest 
man. It is bliss unsurpassable and inconceivable. 

shads are suiumed up and enumerated us follows, by the later 
teachers 

(1) Animan—ability to become small so as to become invi¬ 

sible. 

(2) Laghiman—ability to become light, as light as feather 

or air. 

(3) Mahiman—ability to become large. 

(4) Prapti—ability to reach everything. 

h) Prakamya—aWlity to realise every wish. 

(Q) VaSitva—ability to control all things. 

(?) T^itva—aWlity to create things out of cosmic elements. 

(8) Yatrakainavasayitva—ability to penetrate all things. 

See Gaudapada’s Commentary on Sankhya-karika 23, and Vyasa’s 
Commentary on Yogasutra III, 45. 

f See Bnh. IV. iii. 32-33 and Tait. II. 8. 
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Thus illumination consists in living in Brahman, becoming 
free from all bondage, including the bondage of Karmsn and 
Transmigration, and enjoying extraordinary power, immorta¬ 
lity; and unsurpassable bliss. 

Raptures of the illuminated sage. 

There are some remarkable, but not very coherent, utter¬ 
ances to be found in the Upanishads. These utterances are 
made in a state of illumination, when all intellectual activities 
are hushed or subdued. Hence these utterances cannot be 
judged by any intellectual standard. They, however, give 
us some clue to the understanding of the ecstatic condition, 
or the condition of illumination. We notice that in this 
condition there are always present (1) a consciousness of 
unity with Brahman and the entire universe and (2) a forget¬ 
fulness of the individual's finite limitations. We give below 
some of these utterances from the Upanishads:—• 

^‘Rishi Vaniadeva having realised his unity with Brahman 
exclaimed, ‘T was Manu, I was the Sun/'—Brih 1. 4. 10. 

^^Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful. I am the food, I am 
the food, I am the food, I am the food, I am the food-eater, 
I am the fooder-eater. I am the verse-maker, I am the verse- 
maker. 1 am the first-born of the Rita (natural law). I lived 
before the gods. I am the centre of immortality. He who 
gives me away preserves me. I envelope the entire world 
with the light of the Sun/’—Tait. 3. 10. 6. 

‘‘I am below, I am above, I am behind, before, right and 
left. I am all these.—Chand. 7. 25. 1. 

We may here add another ecstatic utterance from the 
Kaivalya Upanishad which, though not a canonical Upani- 
shad, throws some light on the subject under discussion. 

‘Tn me the universe had its origin, 

In me alone does the AH subsist, 

In me it vanishes, this Brahman, 

The timeless, it is I myself, 
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The smallest of the small I am, and nonetheless am I 

great, 

I am the motley rich universe. 

I am the Ancient, the spirit, the Lord, 

Altogether of gold I am, the blessed manifestation. 
Without hands or feet am I, yet infinitely powerful, 

I see without e^’es, hear without ears; 

I am the wise, and beside me 
None other is wise in endless years. 

In all the Vedas I am to be known, 

t am the fnlfiller of the Vedas, learned in tlie Vedas, 
Free from good and evil, imperishable. 

Unbegotten am I, without body or sensation; 

For me there is neither earth-nor water. 

Nor fire, nor wind, nor ether.' *—Kaivalya 18-2.3. 

The perfect intelligibility of the above extract from the 
Kaivalya may perhaps be cited as an argument against its 
being regarded as a genuine ecstatic utterance. But the 
thoughts to which it gives expression are certainly those 
which we would expect to be present at the back of the 
ecstatic experience. 

4. New Knowledge or Brahma-Vidya and European Mys¬ 
ticism. 


It will not be out of place to point out that there is a 
considerable resemblance between New Knowledge, the gnostic 
mysticism of the Upanishads called Brahma-Vidya, and 
the mysticism of tlie West. Both recognise the value of self- 
discipline and meditation, so much so that the three steps of 
Brahma-Vidya viz., Sravana, Manana, and Nididhyasana, 
correspond roughly to the three steps of Western mysticism 
known as the purgatory or preparatory stage, the illumina¬ 
tive or meditative stage and the unitive or final stage. Both 
agree in holding that phenomena like photic visions etc. are 


.r * j above translation is taken from Denssen’s Philosophy of the 
Upanishads (.English version) pp. 858 - 854 , r ^ v 
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the real and natural accompaniments of the mystic discipline. 
Both agree further that those who walk on the mystic path 
enjoy peace and happiness which baffle understanding and 
that when once this path is known everything else seems 
insignificant and negligible. Both in India and in Europe 
mysticism has flourished in solitude far away from the 
maddening crowds. 

But the mystics of India are sometimes unjustly con¬ 
demned by compasison with their fellows in the west. The 
mystics of India are often blamed as being passive and 
self-centred while those of the west are held up for admiration 
as being active and helpful to others. The contrast, however, 
is not true. “Neither in Europe nor in Asia has mysticism 
contributed directly to political and social reform. That is 
not its sphere, but within the religious sphere, in preaching, 
teaching, and organisation the mystic is intensely practical 
and the number of his successes is greater in Asia than in 
Europe.'^* Many mystics of Europe, St Francis of Assisi or 
Ignatius Loyola for instance, wielded undoubted influence and 
were engaged in activities of various kinds; but they can 
hardly bear comparison with the great Indian mystics such as 
Gautama Buddha or f^ankara, either in intellectual energy or 
in the power of organisation. Even in theory, Indian mys¬ 
ticism does not repudiate energy. The illuminated sage is in 
possession of the energy of Brahman, and no one but he can, 
according to the teachings of the Upanishads, enjoy “the 
mysterious peace dwelling in activity." Thus even in this 
respect there is a substantial agreement between Indian and 
Western mysticism. 

Yet there are some striking differences. The methods and 
principles of Brahma-Vidya and European mysticism are not 
exactly the same; even the interpretations of the common 
processes are sometimes divergent. There is also another vital 

" —" . .-mm I ff i ...i . m — . . . . . 

* Eliot: H. B: Volume t, page 323. 
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difference. Brahina-Vidyit has not shunned the approaches 
of philosophy but has welcomed them. Hence it can offer a 
systematic philosophy of life, in which the rationale of its 
mystic processes and methods is explained and its outlook on 
life justified. But this can hardly be said of European mys¬ 
ticism. The result is that while Indian mysticism, having 
drawn into its service the deepest philosophy of the land, has 
permeated Indian life and thought just in the same way as 
modern science has permitted modern life and its activities, 
European mysticism has grown and faded like a wild flower 
which has no doubt given fragrance and vitality to a few 
monastic sects but which has exercised little influence upon 
European life as a whole. 
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BOOK II. 

THE PROBLEMS OF ONE AND THE MANY, 

OR 

THE problems OF BRAHMAN, THE JIVA, 

and the world. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Matapsyeliieal Approach to the Problem of 
Ultimate Reality. 

1, Deep $leep and Toja as Metapsychical Experience, 

As we hay^ seen ih a previons chapter, Brahman, the 
transcendent Reality cannot be reached, either by the senses 
or by the mind, or by any other recognised sources of know¬ 
ledge. But the ultimate Reality is not on that account unknow¬ 
able. The Upanishads declare again and again that Brahman, 
the ultimate Reality is knowable only in one way, vie., in 
being one with it, in a unio mystica. In Book I we have 
seen what different stages one has to pass through in order 
to attain to the state of unio mystica. In this chapter we 
shall be concerned with its metaphysical implications. 

According to the upanishads, union with Brahman or 
unio mystica takes place in deep sleep and yoga. In both 
these conditions the soul of man becomes one with Brahman. 
This unitive experience is called metapsychical (from meta- 
after, and psyche soul dr psychological principle), because 
it is beyond the range of ordinary psychological experience 
ill which there is a duality of subject and object. In this 
metapsychical or mystic experience the absolute Reality 
becomes manifest to man. Here the proof of Pirine 
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existence, if proof it can be called, is existential and aparok- 
sha, and not inferential or paroksha, as ^^e have already 
seen. All true knowledge of Brahman, as the Upanishads 
declare, is based upon this mctapsychical experience. 

2, Deep sleep and its metaphysical significance. 

The Upanishads attach a peculiar epistemo-metaphysical 
value to deep sleep. In the Kaushitaki-Upanishad Indra 
and Ajatasatru recognise the importance of deep sleep and 
advise their puplils to realise the nature of the ultimate 
Reality in the condition of deep sleep. In Brih. IV, iii. 
22-23, Yajhavalkya tells Janaka that mm becomes united 
with Brahman in deep sleep. In Chand. VI viii. 1*2 and 
and Prasna IV. 4.* the same view is reiterated. The Upani¬ 
shads maintain that daily daring deep sleep man realises his 
true nature (svapiti) and is united with Brahman. 

Deep sleep is conceived as a state of pure consciousness 
in which all mental images cease, the awareness of con¬ 
trasted objects, of this and that, disappears, and the soul of 
man is lifted up into the realm of perfect peace and^bliss.f. 
This uplifting of the soul into the region of the absolute, 
into the realm of perfect peace and bliss is regarded as union 
with Brahman. But while the Upanishads maintain that a 
union of the soul with Brahman takes place in deep sleep, 
they seem to contradict themselves as regards the exact 
place of this meeting. This question has given rise to much 
controversy which is not without some significance. We 
quote below Sankara's discussion of this topic as summarised 
by Prof. Deussen in his^^System ef the Vedanta." 

**On the question of the state of the soul in deep sleep 
(sushupti) as we read in the commentary on B. S. III. ii. 7, the 
Scripture seems to contradict itself, for there are passages 
according to which the soul in deep sleep has crept into the 
arteries (Chand. VIII. vi. 3), lies in the pericardium' (Brih. 

* See chapter X§ 4, IV (c). 

f Ses.Qhapter XSV § 3^ (o). 
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II. i. 19)^ ‘attains unity in the prana' (Kaush. IV. 20), 
‘sojourns in the ether of the heart' (Brih. IV. iv. 22), ‘has 
entered into the Existent' (Chand* VI, viii. 1.), ‘is embraced 
by the self of knowledge' (Brih. VI. iii. 21), one might think 
that different places are to be here understood, because they 
all subserve the same end, and, therefore, cannot be depen¬ 
dent on each other. That is also the reason why they are 
mostly in the locative, and where this is not the case, as in 
the passage about ‘ihe existent' the locative meaning is made 
certain by the connection and context. As the essence of 
deep sleep consists in the suspension of the individual cogni¬ 
tion {viieshavijfiS.no'pamma)^ and as all the spots mentioned 
subserve this purpose, it seems that the soul in deep sleep 
can enter one or the other at choice. To this is to be 
replied: not at choice {Vikalpena) into one or the other, but 
at the same time {Samuchchayena) \nio all the places men¬ 
tioned does the soul enter in deep sleep, because otherwise 
we should have a partial denial (Pakshe badhahi) of the 
evidence of Scripture. Prom the uniformity of case it does 
not follow that all (each for itself) fulfil the same purpose; 
they may fulfill different ends which require to be combined, 
and as a man can be at home and in bed at the same time^ 
the soul too can be simultaneously in the arteries, the 
pericardium, and Brahman. When (as in Chand. 8*6*5) 
the arteries alone are mentioned, without excluding Brahman 
who dwells, as we know, in another spot, (in the ether of 
the heart) an entrance into Brahman by means of the 
arteries (Nadi-dvarena) is to be understood; this is notin 
contradiction with tlie locative, for he who by means of the 
Ganges (Qangaya) journeys to the ocean has journeyed on 
the Ganges (Gangayam). Moreover the passage in question 
is concerned with another matter viz. the way through the 
arteries and sunbeams into the Brahman-world (in heaven) ; 
and in treating of this, it is, to exalt the arteries, mentioned 
that no evil touches him who has entered by them (into the 
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heart), and that because, as Chand. 68*3, says ^^he has thus 
become one with heat.’^ By heat (lejas) is here to be 
understood either the juice (pittam) or Brahman ; for that 
it cannot be touched by evil agrees with the facts of the 
Brahman-world, while the complex of arteries issues (anugata) 
in Brahman, as the place of deep sleep. So too the pericar¬ 
dium is in close relationship with the place of deep sleep. 
For the envelop of the heart is termed pericardium, puritat] 
what is in the heart is also in the puritat, just as what is in 
a town is surrounded by the walls of the town. Of the 
three places of deep sleep, areries, pericardium and Brahman, 
the two first are, therefore, only to be regarded as entrances. 
The arteries or the Puritats are only the receptacle cf the 
Upadhis of the soul; in them its organs sojourn (probably 
only the Indriyas, and if a removal from its natural position 
be assumed, the Manas). For apart from the connection 
with the Upadhis, the soul in itself (^vatas) needs no recep¬ 
tacle, but in its non*di(ference from Brahman reposes in its 
own ^majesty' (ChSnd. 7, 24. 1) and thus identity (ladatmyara) 
and not a relation of receptacle and contents, exists, between 
it and Brahman ; the entrance of the soul into Brahman is 
never unrealised ; it cannot give up its own nature; but in 
dream and waking, by virtue of its mingling with the 
Upadhis, it is as though the soul had passed into a different 
nature; therefore the release from the Upadhis in deep sleep 
is regarded as an entrance of the soul into its own nature. 
The aim of deep sleep, the suspension of individual cognision, 
would not be attained by a mere entrance into the arteries 
and puritat, for they involve plurality (bhedavishaya), and 
where a plurality, as it were, exists, one sees the other, as the 
Scripture (Brih, 4. 5. 15) says. True suspension of congnition 
can be effected by the great distance of the objects, but only 
where the subject is limited, which is not the case with the 
soul, if the Upadhis are left out of account; if however a 
removal of the Upadhjs is meanti it is jtist this release from 
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them of which we are speaking. We do not maintain either 
that arteries, pericardium and Brahman are to be regarded as 
possessed of equal rights ; for the two first do not come in 
question at all; the important thing is that Brahman is 
unchangeably the place of deep sleep, and that the Brahman 
hood of the soul is addhered to, as also its release in deep sleep 
from the activity of the waking and dream states/'* 

Sankara has ingenuously, and perhaps not incorrectly, 
interpreted the various texts ard reconciled their apparent 
contradictions. There are three places mentioned in the 
scriptures for the rest of the soul in sleep viz,, the arteries 
called Hitah, the Puri tat or pericardium, and Brahman;* and 
Sankara has shown that the arteries and the pericardium are 
only places of temporary sojourn on the way, the destination 
as well as the final place of rest in deep sleep being Brahman. 
Whatever we may think of this interpretation, it is beyond 
doubt that the thinkers of the Upanishads unanimously 
maintain that there is a union of the soul with Brahman 
during deep sleep. Whether this union takes place in the 
cardiac arteries, or in the pericardium, or in the ether of tlie 
heart which is the recognised seat of Brahman in the body of 
man, is perhaps not of much metaphysical importance. 

But Sankara does not rec >gnise the existence of any 
Upadhi as an accompaniment of the soul in deep sleep. He 
is therefore entangled in a difficulty from which he finds it 
very hard to extricate himself. Sankara holds that in deep 
sleep there is a total absence of all the upadhis on one hand, 
and a complete merging of the soul into Brahman on the 
other. This view is irreconcilable with the fact of personal 
identity. The man who sleeps recognises his personal identity 
as soon as he wakes up. How is this possible ^ if complete 
merging takes place ? 

If deep sleep is a state of complete union of the Jlva^sonl 


♦ See Chapter XX V § 8* 
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Bleep and ensures its individuality is not the upadhis in the 
seed-form, but the undeveloped anandamaya kosa which con¬ 
tains the seeds of individuality and to which cling all the 
traces of the works and memories of the past, as we shall 
explain later on. 

In Mund. 5 the soul in deep sleep is characterised as 
anandabhuk which seems to mean that in deep sleep man trans¬ 
cends all his active kosas and enters into Brahman accom¬ 
panied by an undeveloped passive kosa, called anandamaya, 
and enjoys bliss * The results is, on the one hand, a total 
ignorance of tl^e phenomenal world (due to the separation of 
the cognitive apparatus from the soul), and on the other, a 
direct soul to soul communion with Brahman, the passive 
anandamaya having no obstructive function. But knowledge, 
born of such communion, however pure it may be in itself, is 
of little consequence to the spiritual life of man. 

The experience of deep sleep leaves no impress or mark 
upon the condition of waking life, because the state of deep 
sleep is produced by a separation of the active upadhis from 
the soul under the influence of udana.f In this, the upadhis 
are not in the least changed, only their connection with the 
soul is temporarily severed and suspended; and as soon as 
the connection is re established on waking, life goes on just 
in the same way as before. But the Yoga state is in striking 
contrast with this. The Yoga state is reached by a process 
of rigorous discipline and the result is that all the upadhis, 
including the physical body, are fundamentally changed. 
The upadhis become permeated with sattva^ the rajas and 
tamos elements are reduced to the minimum, the latent traces 
of karman are destroyed; and the knowledge obtained in 
Yoga is brought back to and utilised in the waking hours 
for the betterment of life as a whole. It is for these reasons 
that Yoga or tapas is so highly prized and is held superior to 

* See Chapter XXIV § 3 (e) and XXV § 3. 

t See Chapter XXIV § 3 (b) and also Chapter XXV § 8. 
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deep sleep for purposes of Brahraa-vidya, although there is a 
close affinity between the two in respect of their epistemie 
content. 

The above discussion about the nature of deep sleep has 
brought out before us four important points which deserve 
notice:— 

(1) That in the ordinary experience of deep sleep, the 

distinction between the subject and the object, 
between the knower and the known is obliterated, 
and a region of absoluteness, of absolute peace 
and bliss is reached, thus supplying existential 
evidence of the Absolute. The epistemie content 
of deep sh ep is therefore, of great metaphysical 
value, for it constitutes a direct proof for the 
existence of Brahman or the Absolute. 

(2) That the epistemie content of deep sleep enables us 

to formulate the nature of Brahman as blissful 
consciousness, as ‘‘being-knowing-bliss.^’ 

(3) That the evidence furnished by deep sleep is not 

open to doubt, since it is common to all mankind, 
from the highest to the lowest, from the most 
ignorant to the most cultured. 

(4) That whatever may be the true physiological expla* 

nation of deep sleep, it has no effect upon the 
empirical life of man, for it is a temporary state 
in which the kosas which determine the empirical 
life remain quiescent and unchanged. 

3. Yoga and its metaphysical significance. 

We now turn to Yoga, We have already discussed the 
nature and methods of Yoga. We have only to stress its 
epistemo*metaphysical significance. 

In the Mandukya-Upanishad* Yoga is described as the 
entering of the soul into the Great soul, atmana sitmanam 


1Hand 12 and Chapter XXV § 4 (a). 
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aaVTivisaii* This idea is beautifully expressed by a moderfi 
writer iiv'the following words — 

^*The absolute Reality, the God with whom the soul seeks 
to be united is above and beyond all that is concrete and 
finite. To ascribe any finite quality or characteristic to 
Him is to limit Him. We can preserve the infinite oneness 
and wholeness of His Being only by eliminating all that is 
finite in our account of Him. ‘He is not this.’ ‘He is not 
this.’ ‘He is not this.’ The soul that would reach the goal 
of bliss in union with Him must, therefore, rise above states 
and processes, above notions and thoughts, above aspirations 
and deeds, and find, in wordless communion, in a conscious¬ 
ness transcending images, ideas or states of any kind, a 
junction of the soul—centre with Absolute Reality, a flight 
of the alone to the Alone.”* 

This flight of the alone to the Alone is the mystic way; 
it is Yoga. Since it involves a complete transcendence of the 
psycho-physical apparatus and the psychological states which 
arises from its operation, it leads to a direct unitive experience 
of God, an experience which the mystic or the Yogi c?>n 
describe, only negatively from the lower empirical standpoint, 
and positively, only as blissful consciousness or ‘being- 
knowing-bliss/ as we shall presently see. Thus the epistemic 
content of Yoga corroborates and strengthens the evidence of 
deep sleep. 

4. The place of Reason in Upanishadic philosophy. 

If mysticism is the fundamental teaching of the Upani- 
shads, what then, it may be asked, is the function of reason 
in such mystic philosophy. Western philosophers generally 
identify mysticism with irrationalism and hold that reason 
has no place in the mystic scheme of life.f Whether this is 

♦R.M. Jones in Encyclopsedia of Religion and Ethics Vol. IX 
page 84. 

t Compare Victor Cousin’s definition of mysticism: “Mysticism is 
the^ opposite of rationalism. It results from the despair of the intellect 
which has begun to doubt the power of reason and to dream of direct. 
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true oj western mysticism or not, it is not our present purpose 
to discuss; but it is certainly not true of Upanishadic mys¬ 
ticism. The Upanishads distinguish two forms of reason, the 
higher sattvic reason called ‘buddhi,’ and the lower or rajasic 
reason called ‘manas.' The former is intuitive and the latter 
discursive; and while the Upanishads deny to the latter an 
access to the spiritual realm, they recognise the former as the 
true organ of spiritual knowledge. The aim of the Upani¬ 
shads is to teach how the manas can be purified and divested 
of the ‘apperceiving mass' which clouds its intuitions of 
reality and thus be transmuted into Buddhi^ the organ of 
pure intuition or aparoksha knowledge. But so long as the 
buddhi or higher reason is not awakened, the manas or lower 
reason must do its work; it must carry on its operations of 
analysis and synthesis, of criticism and co-ordination. This 
activity of the lower reason is spiritually helpful, for it helps 
to dissolve the ‘apperceiving mass,'* if it does not lead to 
new encrustations, and thus facilitates the awakening of the 
buddhi. Within proper limits, intellectual work is not a 
hindrance, but an aid to spiritual progress. Maitri VI. 18 
recognises intellectual work (tarka) as a part of Yoga. For 
this reason argumental methods are freely used in the Upani¬ 
shads for purposes of spiritual instruction. 

5. Brahman as Being-Knowing-Bliss. 

The Jiva is united with Brahman is deep sleep. In that 
state of union he is conscious of nothing but a blissful 
existence without distinction, duality, or limitation. He is, 
as Brih. IV. iii. 32 declares, “homogeneous like water, one seer 

♦ See B. G. 4. 38. 

communion with God. It is a blind faith which strives to forget all the 
conditions to which our nature is subject, which will acknowledge no 
medium between God and man, either in the sensibe universe or in 
reason, and which not only claims to see God face to face but to unite 
itself to him, sometimes through the feelings, and sometimes through 
some other hidden agency. It forbids all reflection and condemns all 
liberty, and in place of effort substitutes contemplation, without thought 
and almost without consciousness.” 
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without a second/' that is to say^ that in a state of deep sleep 
the Jiva becomes or realises pure blissful consciousness. This 
is the unsophisticated experience of every human being. On 
the basis of this universal experience, supported and enriched 
by the experience of Yoga, the doctrine of Brahman is 
formulated in the (Jpanishads. 

The experience of Yoga tallies in all essential respects 
with the experience of deep sleep. The essential nature of 
Brahman as revealed in deep sleep and Yoga is pure cons¬ 
ciousness (chaitanya). Since the metapsychical experience in 
^which Brahman is known is unanalysable, a logical definition 
of Brahman is inadmissible ; hence in describing the nature 
of Brahman a ‘'via negativa" is often adopted in the Upani- 
shads. But negations cannot satisfy the intellect An intellec¬ 
tual representation of Brahman is therefore attempted on the 
basis of the introspective examination of metapsychicil 
' experience. The epistemic content of Yoga and deep sleep is 
pure consciousness which reveals itself to introspection as 
being-knowing-bliss consciousness. Therefore, the essential 
nature of Brahman, though logically indefinable, is often 
foi mulated as sachchidananda or ''being-knowing-bliss on the 
bn'•is of the teachings of the Upanishads. Tliis is the nearest 
approach that our intellectual terms and categories can make 
to represent the ultimate Reality. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Psychological Approach to Brahman. 

The sages of the Upanishads, like other sages of the wor Id, 
realised the presence or immanence of Brahman in their 
own soul, in the outside world, and in the national tradi¬ 
tion. We therefore find three different modes of approach 
to the problem of Reality, in addition to what has been 
discussed in the previous chapter. These approaches may 
be called psychological, cosmological and traditional res¬ 
pectively. We shall consider these approaches in the order 
in which they are mentioned above. 

In approaching the problem of Brahman or the ultimate 
Reality from the psychological standpoint the philosophers 
of the Upanishads have made use of three main arguments 
to which we shall confine ourselves in this chapter. 

7, The first Argument—Brahman as the knoiving subject 
or pure consciozisness. 

The central problem of the Upanishads is the problem 
of Reality. The sages of the Upanishads searched for this 
Reality in the inner recesses of the human soul, for they 
believed that the human soul being the highest Reality 
accessable to man, a knowledge of its nature would reveal 
the nature of the ultimate Reality. What, then, is the nature 
of the human soul ? The answer given by Yajnavalkya runs 
as follows:-^ 

^‘In truth, 0 Qargi, this soul sees, but is not seen; bears, 
but is not heard ; perceives, but is not percieved; knows, but 
is not known. There is none that sees besides him, none th^t 
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hears besides him^ none that perceives besides him^ none thai 
knows besides him" (Brih. 3*8*11.) In other words, the soul 
or the self is the knowing subject in all forms of knowledge 
and is quit different from the objects known. 

To comprehend the nature of the knowing self or subject, 
it is necessary that we should regard it as the spirit, the 
conscious principle or the Atman, by whose light all things 
are lighted up. It is the knower, or subject in all experience 
and is in association with an object which it knows. Yet 
the two, the subject and the object, are anti-thetical and 
sharply opposed. The essence of the subject consists in 
knowing i.e., consciousness, and the essence of the object 
consists in being known, that is, absence of consciousness. 
A subject cannot be anything but a subject or knower, and 
an object cannot be anything but an object, it can never be 
a knower. Our body, our thoughts, our feelings and desires 
are all objects of knowledge, and though closely related to the 
self, they are not the self. To transfer their quality to the 
subject or the quality of the subject to them would be entirely 
wrong. The quality of being known (i.c., unconsciousness) 
can never be ascribed to the subject, nor can the quality of 
knowing (i.e., consciousness) be attributed to the object, whe¬ 
ther the object be external like the table I am writing on, or 
internal like the thoughts and feelings that are passing in my 
mind. Hence the self, the subject of conscious experience 
must be different from the physical body and its states as 
well as from the internal organs like the mind, buddhi etc, 
and their states. Thoughts, feelings and desires, all the inter¬ 
nal states and processes are mere presentations, they are 
merely the objects of knowledge and are different from the 
subject which knows or illuminates them. The subject or the 
knower cannot itself be objectively known, ‘^How can the 
knower" asks Yajnavalkya,‘‘become the object of knowledge, 
for who Can know the knower?" “Verily, 0 beloved one" 
YSj&avalkya thus instructs his wife, “the self is imperishable 
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and of indestructible nature. For, wlien there is duality (as 
in waking and dream experience), then one sees the other, one 
hears the other; but when the self is all in all (as in dreamless 
sleep or in the moments of highest illumination), how should 
he see another, how should he know another ? How should 
he know him by whom he knows all ? How, 0 beloved one, 
should the knower know the knower 

Yet the existence of the self or the knower cannot be 
denied or doubted ; for to doubt it, as iSankara and Descartes 
have shown, would be to doubt the doubter, which is an 
absurdity. We can know the self only by being the self; 
we know the knower by being the knower. All knowledge 
involves self knowledge and in self-knowledge knowing and 
being are identical. This characteristic of self-knowledge 
follows from the nature of the self as knower or conscious¬ 
ness. The nearest analogue in this respect is light which 
is self-luminous and does not depend upon anything else 
for illumination. Thus the self, the knowing subject, is 
pure consciousness; it is entirely different from all that we 
know and absolutely free from all the limitations of the 
objective world. It is absolutely pure and free. This self, 
this pure consciousness is the Reality, it is Brahman. 

The reasoning such as the above, writes Max Muller, 
‘^may sound strange to us who are accustomed to quite a 
different atmosphere of thought, but it contains neverthe¬ 
less an important thought, and one that has never, so far 
as I know, be^n fully utilised by European philosophers, 
namely the fundamental incompatibility between what is 
subjective and what is objective; nay, the impossibility of 
the subject ever becoming an object or an object 

the subject. Subject with the Vedantists, is not a 

logical, but a metaphysical term. It is, in fact, another 
name for self, soul, spirit or whatever name has been given 
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to the eternal element in man and God* Earopean pbiloso* 
phers, whatever they may hold about the soul, always speak 
of it as something that can be known and described, and 
therefore may form a possible object. If the Hindu philoso¬ 
pher is clear on any point it is this, that the subjective soul, 
the witness or knower, or the Self, can never be known as 
objective, but can only be itself, and thus be conscious of 
itself.’^* 

2. The Second argument—Brahman ae the Eternal principle 
in man. 

The self is the eternal principle in man. This nature of 
the self follows from its subjectivity. In the Upanishads the 
subject is sharply contrasted with the object. The subject is 
the knower, it always knows and does not cease to be, while the 
object comes and goes away. The object is known and it passes 
away; it is thus synonymous with matter which connotes the 
attributes of impsrmanence and unconsciousness; while the 
subject which knows the object possesses the opposite attri¬ 
butes, viz.y those of eternity and consciousness. The subject 
is the knower oE time and space and as snch beyond their 
laws. It stands firm always as a knower and does not perish, 
while the object appears and disappears. The self is therefore 
described as ‘‘imperishable and of indestructible nature,'^ as 
“amritaTTi,'’ the undying principle. 

YSjnavalkya proves the eternity of the self in the follow¬ 
ing way: (See Bnh. 4. 3.) Man is passing through constant 
changes, yet there is something in him which does not change. 
This permanent principle is the self. In the waking state, 
processes of knowing, feeling and desire come and go one 
after the other in ceaseless succession, but something remains 
as a permanent witness of them all. This permanent witness is 
the self. When wakeful consciousness is hushed, the self does 
not cease, it experiences dreams; when dreams subside it 

1 ^ Soe Max Muller; Three Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy 
pages 60-67. 
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reposes in blissful sleep. Deep sleep is not annihilation, it 
is only a temporary cessation of phenomenal consciousness 
due to the non-operation of the upadhis. In deep sleep cons¬ 
ciousness of bliss or happiness continues. When deep sleep 
is over, waking consciousness re appears with memories of the 
past. The principle or entity which subsists behind all these 
changes and to which these changes are presented is the self, 
the eternal principle in man. 

But how is the eternity of the self to be accepted in the 
face of death which puts a stop, so far as ordinary experience 
goes, to all the activities of the self? The answer given by 
Yajnavalkya (Brih. IV. iv.) is that death is not the end of the 
soul, but only a change in the venue of its work. Death 
destroys the physical body, but super-physical bodies remain 
in which the soul lives and works on another plane. From 
there it comes down again and again until Moksha is attained. 
The entity that inhabits the physical and super-physical 
bodies, and persists through all the vicissitudes of life, death 
and birth is the self, the eternal and immortal principle in 
man; and this immortal principle in man is the Reality, it is 
Brahman. 

3. The Third Argument — Brahman as Infinite and Bliss. 

The self of man, as vve all know, exists in three different 
states, in the states of wakefulness, dream, and deep sleep. It 
may also live in a state of Yoga as we have seen before. We 
shall now consider these states and their relation to the^kosas 
so as to bring out clearly the fact that the objective limitations 
and disabilities which exist in the waking and dream states, 
and disappear in the states of deep sleep and Yoga, are due to 
an adventitious association of the self with a number of kosas 
and that the self is in its true nature pure consciousness free 
from all limitations.'*' 

In the waking state the self is encased in a highly complex 


♦ 3ee Chapter XXV, 
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apparatus which consists of five kosas (see Chapter XXIV). 
The physical body (annamaya kosa) then fi»rm8 the outennost 
covering of the soul and determines the range as well as the 
quality of its experience. It (the self) then enjoys physical 
objects (sthula-bhuk)* and becomes subject to the laws of 
the physical body and falls an easy prey to all the ills to 
which the physical body is iiab'e, such as disease^ death 
etc. But as soon as the waking state comes to an end and 
the self is ushered into the condition of dream, it separates 
itself from the physical body and is released from the 
disabilities and limitations of the waking Hfet In dream, 
the self is guided by the manas which then forms its 
organ of work, and enjoys the objects which the manas 
presents to it (pravivikta bhuk).* It also suffers from the 
limitations of the mawrts such as, pain, fear etc.; but when 
dream ceases and deep sleep overtakes the soul, it leaves 
behind all the limitations and disabilities to which the mind 
is subject. In deep sleep the soul enters into Brahman, as 
we have seen before, with a thin veil of potentiality called 
‘anandamayu kosa" which is void of active functions. The 
soul is then completely free from its old limitations and 
disabilities and enjoys perfect bliss (ananda-bhuk) * This may 
be regarded as annihilation from the narrow individualistic 
point of view, but it is in reality the realisation of its true 
nature, of its union with the perfect, peaceful, blissful. 
Brahman, This is the real import of the teaching which 
Prajapati imparts to Indra in Chand. VIII. 

Not only in sleep, but also in Yoga, does the soul over¬ 
comes the influnces of its upadhis. In Yoga the soul frees 
itself from the influence of the mind and the body, and attains 
through the sattvic vehicle of huddhi a complete union with 
Brahman. In that state all duality and discord cease and 


• Mandukya iii to v. 
t See also Chapter XXV, 
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the soul realises its true nature as ^^bhuman^^ (infinite) and 
bliss. 

The soul of the Jiva is therefore a mere sojourner stranded 
as it were in the alien land of the upadhis or kosas where it 
lives for a time until it can find its way back to God ‘‘who 
is its home/' And since the pure blissful consciousness which 
we experience in deep sleep and more adequately in Yoga 
(beatific vision) is free from the influences of both mind and 
body which are then well nigh non operative,* such conscious¬ 
ness must be regarded as the very essence of the Self which 
then subsists independently of all external or exterior 
influences; and the finitude, duality, and other aberrations of 
consciousness which accompany its dream and waking states, 
must be conceived as the results of an adventitious association 
of the self with its upadhis.f Thus in its essential nature the 
self is pure consciousness, and free from all limitations ; it is 
in fact one witli Brahman. “The very God exists in the 
citadels of all organic beings and appears as divers purushas 
(dweller of citadels)/^ “As citadels he created the bipeds, as 
citadels he created the quadrupeds, and into these citadels he 
entered as a bird."J (Brih. 2. 5. 18). 

The above argument may be summed up, in the words of 
Sir Charles Eliot slightly altered, thus:— 

“One need not presume to say what is the definition of 
the soul in European philosophy, but in the languages of 
popular religion it undoubtedly means that which remains 
when a body is arbitrarily substracted from a human perso¬ 
nality, without enquiring how much of that personali'y is 
thinkable without a material substratum. This popular soul 
includes mind, perception, and desire, and often no attempt is 
made to distinguish it . from them. But in India it is so 

♦The existence of the koSa of buddhi in Yoga does not modify 
the nature of the Self as explained before. 

tSee Chapter XXV. 

t For the same analogy see Mnnd 3. 3.1., Svet, 4, 5, Maitri 3, 2. and 
Tait. 2. 8. 
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distinguished. The soul (^tman or purusha) uses the mind 
and the senses: they are its instruments rather than parts of 
it. Sight, for instance, serves as the spectacles of the soul, 
and the other senses and even the mind (manas) which is an 
intellectual organ are also instruments. If we talk of a soul 
passing from death to another birth, this, according to the 
Upanishads, is a soul accompanied by its subtle baggage of 
mind and senses, a subtle body indeed, but still physical or 
super-physical, but not spiritual. What then is the soul by 
itself? When an English poet sings of death ns “Only the 
sleep eternal in an eternal night,” we feel that he is denying 
immortality. But Indian divines maintain that deep sleep is 
one of the states in which the soul approaches nearest toQcd; 
that it is a state of bliss, and is phenomenally unconscious, 
not because consciousness is annihilated, but because no 
objects are presented to it. Even higher than dreamless 
sleep is another condition known as the fourth stale, or the 
state of Yoga. In this fourth state thought is one with the 
object of thought, and knowledge being perfect, there exists 
no contrast between the knower and the known. All this 
sounds strange to modern Europe; but to follow the central 
doctrine of the Upanish.ids, it is necessary to grasp this truth 
that when discursive thought ceases, when the mind and the 
senses are no longer active, the result is not unconsciousness 
equivalent to non-existence, but the highest and purest state 
of the soul, in which, rising above thought and feeling, it 
enjoys the untrammelled bliss of its own nature."* 

All the above arguments may be regarded as ontological, 
since in each one of them we pass from “knowing" to “being," 
from the knowing self to the absolute Reality. They may 
be also called metapsychical—they are in essence the same as 
those discussed in Chapter XVII—because the passage in¬ 
volved in passing from “knowing" to “being" is not intellec- 


^ EUot; H. B. Vol. I. pp. Ixii-lxiiJ, 
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taal bat existential. Whatever name we may give to these 
arguments, their real strength lies, not in their logical 
or intellectual cogency, but in their reliance on the 
metapsychical experience. In the way the arguments are 
advanced in the Upanishads, they no doubt start from the 
psychological standpoint, but they very soon pass into the 
metapsychical. Herein lies their distinctiveness as well as 
their value. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Cosmologleal and Traditional Approaches to Brahman. 

In this chapter we shall see how the problem of Brahman 
has been approached in the Upanishads from the cosmological 
and traditional standpoints. What these standpoints are will 
be apparent as we shall proceed. 

1. The Cosmological App 7 *oach, 

There are two well known examples of the cosmological 
appi*Oach to the problem of Reality. In Chand. III. xiv. 1, 
^andilya defines Brahman by a cryptic formula‘‘Taj jalan''and 
recommends it as an aid to meditation. The mystical phrase 
‘Tajjalan' has been explained by Sankara as follows:— 

“Prom this (tad) Brahman, by development into fire, water, 
earth, etc., the universe has arisen (ja); therefore it is 
called ‘Tajja.' So on the reverse path the universe disappears 
(la) into the very same Brahman; therefore it is called ‘Talla^; 
and in the same way finally it is Brahman in whom the 
universe breathes (an) i.e., lives and moves; therefore it is 
called ‘Tadan.^ Taking these three aspects, Brahman is called 
‘TajjalanV' 

In Tait. III. i. we find that Varuna adopts the same defini* 
tion of Brahman, and asks his son Bhrigu to fill in the content 
of this definition by tapas. Thus neither iSandilya nor 
Varuna appears to have used the above definition of Brahman 
ns an argument to prove the existence of God. Yet the argu¬ 
ment has been so used by many. The world of phenomena 
suggests the existence of a world of noumena, the changing 
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world implies a permanent background in which the changes 
inhere. That permanent background from which all clianges 
come, in which all changes subsist and into which all changes 
are finally dissolved is Brahman. This is in fact the cosmo¬ 
logical argument which^andilya and Varunx suggests. What¬ 
ever may be said of the definition of ^andilya and Varuna, 
this argument has been used most extensively both in ancient 
and in modern times; but inspite of its wide popularity 
the argument is not sound (see page 95). All intellectual 
approach to Brahman, according to the Upanishads, is 
inadmissible. 

^andilya wants his formula to be used for purposes of 
meditation. Varuna also concurs in this view. Varuna 
instructs his son, Bhngu to find out Brahman by meditation 
according to the formula. Bhrigu meditates and finds that 
matter, all-inclusive matter, fits in with his father^ formula. 
But being spurred on by his father to further meditation, he 
realises his mistake, hits upon a higher principle, and regards 
it as Brahman. On farther meditation he gives it up till at 
last he arrives at the highest principle, namely, the principle 
of blis«, and is satisfied.* This anecdote shows that Varuna 
did not believe in intellectual arguments or logic chopping, 
but held that the raetapsychical method of realisation was the 
only right method of approach to the problem of Brahman or 
Reality. 

Although the definition of ^andilyu and Varuna is not to 
be taken as an argument to prove the existence of God, it 
certainly lays down the relation in which God, the ultimate 
Reality known by the metapsychical methods, should be 
understood to stand to the world of sense, God is the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the world. He has, therefore, to 
be conceived in this three-fold relation to the cosmos,t 


♦See Chapter XI § 1 (a). 
fSee Chapter XXIII § 2 (b). 
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2. The Traditional Approach. 

In approaching Brahman from the standpoint of the old 
tradition the sages of the Upanishads have followed two 
ways which we set forth below. 

(а) iSastrayonitvrtt. 

Badarayaiia, following ^andilya and Varuna; defines 
Brahman in his Brahraasutra 1. i. 2. as the cosmic principle 
which accounts for the origin, preservation and dissolution 
of the world. He then proves the existence of Brahman on 
the basis of Its revelation in the traditional literature. 
“^astrayoniivaC Brahman is to be known from Its being 
the source of the Sastras or the traditional literature. 
Badarayan seems to rely on Brih. II. iv. 10 which says, 
“Just as from a fire kindled with damp wood clouds of smoke 
spread in all directions, so, in truth, from that Great Being 
has been breathed forth all the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Histoiies, the Mythologies, the commentaries, etc.'' Brahman 
is the source of all knowledge which tradition has brought 
down to us. Brahman reveals Itself in the soul of man, as we 
read in 6vet. VI. 28, and thus truths are known and literatures 
formed. From this fact of revelation we may infer the 
existence of the author of revelation or Brahman. 

In the Brihadaranyaka passage quoted above Yajnavalkya 
seems to advocate the above view. Brahman is the repository 
of all knowledge and whatever knowledge has come down to 
us has been breathed into men by a divine afflatus. Thus we 
read in the Mundaka Upanishad “from Him have come the 
Rik, the Saman, the Yajus etc." 

(б) From the traditional gods to Brahman. 

The traditional argument takes another form. The forces 
of nature were personified and hypostatised in the Vedas and 
were called gods. This process of hypostatis ition is taken 
from the Vedas and is carried much further in the Upanishads, 
so much so that in the end it defeats its own purpose, and the 
gods thus created are dissolved into one. In the Upanishads^ 
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not only the forces of nature, but many of the mental and 
super-physical powers and phenomena are hypostatised and 
called gods in conformity with the prevailing tradition. Thus 
in Prasna 2, in answer to a question as to how many gods 
maintain the world and who is the best among them, Pippalada 
says that Ether, Air, Fire, Water, Earth, Speech, Mind, Eye, 
Ear and Life (prana) are the gods that maintain the world 
and that Life (prana) is the best of them all. In Kaush. IV 
the range of hypostasis is extraordinarily widened and the 
number of gods is increased to sixteeen, including Shadow and 
Echo, while in Brih. Tl. 1. only twelve gods are mentioned in 
the same connection. In the seventh chapter of the Chhan- 
dogya, 15 hypostatised entities are mentioned which people 
worship, of which four (Ether, Fire, Water, and Food (anna) ) 
are physical and the remaining eleven are psychological and 
super-pliysical entities, such as, Name, Speech, Mind, Ideation, 
Reflection, Meditation, Understanding, Power, Memory, Hope 
and Life. By a free exercise of the Iheogonic instinct, as this 
hypostatising tendency has been called,a bewildering variety 
of gods is created in the Upanishadic period, causing great 
confusion cf thought and practice. The question is frequently 
raised, how many gods are there and who is the best among 
them?* In the Brihudaranyaka we And a discourse of extra¬ 
ordinary interest which tells us that there were 3306 gods 
recognised in those days. It also tells us how this large num 
her was gradually ieduced to one. We give below the rele¬ 
vant |oriion of the discourse which occurs in Brih, 3.y in the 
from of a dialogue between Sakalya and Yajiiavalkya. 

^akalya asks Yajfiavalkyu, *‘How many gods are there, 0 
Yajnavalkya?" Yajfiavalkya quotes an old authority and 
re[)lies,‘‘There are three and three hundred and three and three 
thousand (i.e., theie are 3306 gods)."' fekalya asks again, 
‘^How many gods are there really, 0 Yajfiavalkya V 

Yajfiavalkya answers, “Thirty-three; eight Vasus, eleven 
♦See Prasna IV, Maitri IV. 5-0 and Brih. Ill, 9. 
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Rudras, twelve Adityas, Indra and Prajapati; these make 
thirty three. All other gods are only powers of these thirty- 
three/' 

^akalya: ^Who are the Vasus and who are the Rudras, and 
who are the Adityas 

Yajhavalkya: ‘Tire, Air, Earth,Sky,Sun, Moon, Heaven and 
Star are the eight Vasus. Five organs of knowledge (Ear, Eye, 
Nose, Tongue and Skin), five organs of action (Hands, Feet, 
Mouth, Anus and Penis) and the Mind are the eleven Rudras. 
The twelve months of the year are the tv\elve Adityas."' 

J^akalya: ‘^Who is Indra and who is Prnjapati ?’" 

YSjnavalkya: “Indra is Thunder and Prajapati is Sacrifice. 

5akalya;“How many gods are there really,OYajnavalkya." 

Yajnavalkya: “There are six gods, Fire, Earth, Air, Sun, 
Sky and Heaven. These six contain all the thirty-three gods 
mentioned above." 

^akalya: “How many gods are there really, 0 Yajnavalkya?' 

Yajnavalkya: “Three; the three words are the three gods, 
and all other gods are contained in these three." 

l§akalya: “How many gods are there really, 0 Yajnavalkya?" 

YSjnavalkya; “Two, Food and Life; for all other gods are 
dependent on these two." 

Sakalya: “How many gods are there really, 0 Yajnavalkya?" 

Yajnavalkya; “Only one; He is the Spirit, He is Brahman. 
The wise call Him ‘ThatV' 

Thus by a process of unfettered hypostatising based upon 
the old tradition a multitudinous number of gods was created, 
baffling the practical need of worship as well as the theoretical 
need of comprehension. They were then gradually reduced to 
unity under the stress of the philosophical impulse which was 
brought into play by the practical and theoretical difficulties 
to which a belief in the multiplicity of gods inevitably gives 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Nature of Brahman. 

I, Two^fold Nature of Brahman. 

The sages of the Upanishads distinguish under various 
names two aspects in the nature of Brahman. These two 
aspects are called ^amm and aparam (higher and lower) in 
Prasna V. ii. The ^vetasvatara-Upanishad distinguishes 
two aspects of Brahman under the names of vidya and 
aviaya (consciousnsss and unconsciousness). We read as 
follows: — 

^^In the highest Brahman there are two hidden aspects, 
uidt/a and avidy^ (consciousness and unconsciousness). 
The conscious aspect is immortal, but the unconscious 
aspect is mortal (that is, subject to change, birth, and 
decay^O.—^vet 54. 

In Bnh. 2. 3 a similar distinction is drawn, and the 
lower aspect is spoken of as ‘satyam/ while the higher aspect 
is called ‘satyasya satyam' (the true of the true). We are 
then told that the lower nature of Brahman takes two 
forms, one of which is ^sat' and the other ‘lyam/ that all 
that is with form, definite and fixed is the ^sat'-^upa of 
Brahman, while all that is formless, indefinite and fleeting 
is the Hyam'-rupa of Brahman, and that beyond these two 
rupas there is the essence of Brahman which is to be des¬ 
cribed as neti neti, that is, by negating the ‘sat' and the 
‘tyam,' and which is to be called ‘satyasya satyam.' In 
Bnh. I. vi. 3 we are told that the inner immortal 
essence of Brahman is covered by the real, (amntam satyena 
chhapnam. 
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In Chand, III. six. 1 the lower nature of Brahman is 
described as ‘asat’ (nou'being) but in ChSnd. VI. 2 it is 
described as ‘sat’ or being. We thus read in Ch3nd. VI. 
ii. 1-2:- 

“In the beginnings my dear, there was that which is ‘sat’ 
(being), one only without a second. Others say, there was in 
the beginning that which is ‘asat' (non*being), one only 
witlmut a second ; from that ‘asat’ (non-being) that which is 
was born. But how could it be thus, my dear ? How could 
that which is be born from that which is not ? No, my dear, 
only that which is ‘sat’ (being) was in the beginning, only 
one, without a second.” 

Here ‘sat’ takes the place of ‘satyam’ of the Brihadaran- 
yaka. This ‘sat’ which is the material cause of the universe 
represents the tower nature of Brahman. The higher nature 
is represented by ‘atman’ which is the subtile conscious 
essence of all that exist (see pp. 113-1 IB). 

In Tait. II. vii the lower nature of Brahman is called 
‘asat/ evidently in imitatian of Chand. III. xix. 1 and the 
higher nature is called ‘atman’ ‘rasa’ or ‘anaiida.’ This 
‘asat’ is not ‘non-being,’ but undeveloped being, for it 
performs the same function as ‘sat’ does in Chand. VI. ii, 
for from it springs the whole universe. 

The Katha-Upanish'td distinguishes the lower aspect 
which is called ‘avyaktam’ (the undeveloped) from the 
higher aspect of Brahman which is called ‘purusha’. In 
Mund. II. i. 1-2 the two aspects of Brahman are clearly 
distinguished, the lower aspect is named ‘aksharam’ or the 
imperishable and to the higher is given the name ‘purusha’, 
following perhaps the precedent of the Katha. 

Thus it is clear that two aspects are recognised by the 
sages of the Upanishads in the nature of Brahman. The 
higher nature is the transcendental and essential nature of 
Brahman and the lower nature is that aspect of Brahinaq 
fropa which all creation proceed^^ 
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The Higher Nature of Brahman as SaUchit-manda 
(being-knoioing*hli8s). 

We have already sho.wn that, though Brahman is really 
indefinable, Its nature can, however, be formulated, on the 
basis of metapsychical experience, as sat-chit-ananda, as 
being-knowing bliss. This is the essential nature of Brahman. 

In Tait. II. i. we find Brahman described as being¬ 
knowing-infinite, and in the closing chapter we are told that 
Its true nature is bliss. So according to the Taittriya- 
Upanishad Brahman is being-knowing-bliss-infinite. 

According to the teachings of the Chhandogya-Upanished, 
Brahman is also to be conceived as being-knowing bliss* 
infinite. These characters of Brahman are clearly set forth 
in the last three chapters of this Upanishad. In chapter VI 
Brahman is shown as sat (noumenal being) underlying all 
existence, in chapter VII as bliss and infinite (Bhiima and 
sukham) and in Ohapter VIII (in the stroy of Indra and 
Prajapati), as chit or the conscious self underlying all varie¬ 
ties of psychical experience. 

In the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad we find the same 
teaching. Brahman is defined as consciousness and bliss 
(VijnSnandam) in Bnh, 3*9 28, and again in Brih. 4*3. we are 
told that in deep sleep the soul reaches its acme of bliss in 
Brahman. In Brih. 2’1’21 and 2'3*6, as we have already 
seen, Brahman is spoken of as the ground of all existence 
(Satyasya Satyam). 

Ait, I. i. ascribes ‘being' and ‘consciousness' to Brahman 
and Kaush. III. 8 defines It as ‘consciousness and bliss.' 
In Mund. II. ii. 7 Brahman is spoken of as ‘the Immortal 
who reveals Himself to the wise as Bliss’. In Prasna iv. 
we are told that Brahman is ‘the eternal being which is the 
cause and support of all that exists. Thus it is clear that 
there is a perfect unanimity among the sages of dififerent 
Vedie schools as regards the essential nature of Brahman. 
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The essential nature of Brahman, we have already pointed 
out, is often formulated on the basis of the express teachings 
of the Upanishads, such as those we have considered above, 
as being-knowing-bliss. Narayana has clearly shown in his 
Dipika on Sarvopanishadsara that there cannot he bliss 
without consciousness and that undifferentiated conscious¬ 
ness must of necessity be blissful. We may here add that 
consciousness is an empty idea without being, and that 
being, knowing, and bliss must go together, and are, in their 
purest form, one and the same. Moreover, pure conscious¬ 
ness (which is in reality being-knowing-bliss consciousness) 
is not an intellectual abstraction as some of our western 
critics would have us believe, for the experience of deep 
sleep and yoga in which we realise what pure consciousness 
is, is an existential experience in which the abstracting 
intellect ceases to function. 

(a) Brahman as Sat (being). 

It is impossible not to ascribe ^being' to Brahman, 
Where ‘being" has been denied, it is the phenomenal being, 
Dawin, the existence under the limitation of name and form, 
that has been denied. Pure being can no more be denied of 
the permanent background of all existence than animality 
can be denied of the animal or triangularity of the triangle. 

The “being"" ascribed to Brahman should be understood 
in the sense of pure being, free from the determination of 
time space and causality. Contradictory spatial and 
temporal attributes arc frequently ascribed to Brahman 
to show that It exists beyond time and space. In 
ChSnd. a III. xiv, 3 we read “He is smaller than a corn 
of rice or barley, smaller than a mustard-seed, smaller than 
canary seed or its kernel; yet He is greater than the sky, 
greater than the heaven and greater than all the world."" 
Isa iv-v says “He never stirs, yet He is swifter than 
thought; though standing still, He overtakes those who rum 
He stirs, He stirs not; He is far, He is near; He is inside. 
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He is outside/^ Katha IV. 13 says “He is the ruler of the 
past and the future; He is the same today as He will be to¬ 
morrow.'' 

Although Brahman is very often spoken of as the origi¬ 
nator of all that exists, He is regarded as pure, free from 
desire and activity, and absolutely peaceful and without a 
second (santam Sivamadvaitam). This shows that Brahman 
is beyond and independent of causality. Thus Brahman 
exist beyond time, space, and causality, as pure being. To 
indicate this, Brahman is often spoken of as Aja (unborn), 
Nitya (eternal), ^asvata (everlasting) and Amnta (immortal). 

Whenever we speak of ‘being' we no doubt employ a 
simple concept familiar to us all, and it has been suggested 
that this concept is a mere creation of our mind. “To every 
element of fact which we apprhend," it has been cleverly 
argued, “we suddenly apply the mark of ‘being.' This has 
no meaning of its own and only represent our way of 
apprehending what is given, the first step in that vast and 
varied process of classification of which our knowledge 
consists. We are so constituted that our thinking and 
knowing can be reduced to our making and applying a 
complex of marks, of which the first and most generic is that 
of ‘being,' Being, therefore, is only a function of the know¬ 
ing subject."* This view is based upon a more or less 
clearly formulated distinction between the subjective con¬ 
cept and the objective reality which that concept represents 
in consciousness- This distinction is permissable, so far as 
Paroksha knowledge is concerned ; but it is meaningless in 
the case of Aparokha knowledge where knowing and being 
are merged into one. ‘Being' apprehended in A paroksha 
knowledge is the very self of the knower, it is the Atman or 
pure consciousness, as we have already shown. 

“To say that a thinker," writes Prof. Varisco, “has the 
concept of Being means noting else than that that thinker 

♦ Vai-isco ; The Great Problems p. 222. 
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has explicit in bis personal consciousness the element or 
characteristic common to everything. And the element 
common to everything cannot be other than what the same 
element is in the consciousness of any thinker whatsoever. 
We should not think existence, if what we are conscious of, 
when we do so, were not exislei.ee. Being, therefore^ is the 
thought, blit not the act of thinking. This act also 
certainly exists, but it is not being simply —it does not 
exhaust it. There is the act with which Titius thinks 
Being, and the act with which Gains thinks it, real and 
similar (because they have something in common), but 
distinct. Facts happen whereby Being comes to be included 
in the personal consciousness of Titius and Gains, and which, 
by happening, make those personal consciousness to be. 
But Being cannot be reduced to those facts, nor is it consti¬ 
tuted by them. Otherwise, Being for Titius would be quite 
distinct from Being for Gains. It could not be one and the 
same thing for Titius and for Gains, Being is not the act of 
thinking; but the thought—the thought, not as thought in 
this or that act, nor as included in this or that personal 
consciousness, that which can be thought both by Titius 
and by Gains, which does not depend, therefore, at all on the 
fact that Titius or Gains thinks it (or that he exists)—the 
thinkable.^'* 

Pure being is therefore inseparable from pure thought, 
it is pure consciousness. But pure consciousness, as realised 
in deep sleep and Yoga, is pure bliss or blessedness. Hence 
pure being involves both thought and blessedness. 

(b) Brahman as Ghit (consciousness). 

According to the Upanishads, as we have already seen, 
the first principle of existence must be sought for in the 
inner soul, and when thus sought for, it is found to be 
identical with the very soul of man. The inner nature of 


e Ibid: pages 225*226. 
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man, as has been shown in Chapter XVII, is the eternal 
knowing subject which is the permanent conscious back¬ 
ground of all knowledge and existence. It is pure conscious¬ 
ness or chit. The points which deserve to be specially 
emphasised are that this consciousness is different from, and 
is beyond, the conditions of wakefulness, dream, and dreamless, 
sleep, and that in this consciousness the duality of subject and 
object is obliterated and a unity of experience prevails. 
This conception of Brahman as undifferentiated conscious¬ 
ness is indeed difficult to comprehend, specially in these days 
of empiricism when every higher truth which contradicts, 
or does not conform to our ordinary everyday experience, is 
regarded as a baseless fiction or dream; but even in the 
Upanishadic time when the mind of the pupil was trained 
from early infancy for the task of concentrated meditation, 
this conception presented difficulties to the understanding. 
Stories have been preserved in the Upanishads which 
indicate that the conception of Brahman as pure distinction¬ 
less consciousness was not found easy of comprehension. 

When Indra is told by Prajapati that Brahman is that 
self or consciousness which is at rest in dreamless sleep, 
Indra shows his incredulity and argumentatively replies 
^*Sir, I see no good in this opinion, for the soul is then 
gone to utter annihilation/' Prajapati, realising that Indra 
requires farther discipline for the purification of his mind does 
not argue with him- He makes him stay in his house for fur¬ 
ther discipline, although he has already undergone discipline 
for 96 years, and at the end of this further period of discip¬ 
line gives him instruction about the nature of the self, which 
Indra then understands. 

Yajnavalkya, while instructing his wife Maitreyi in the 
k iowledge of the self, says ^^Just as a mass of salt has 
neither inside nor outside but is altogether ,a mass of 
taste, thus indeed has that self neither inside nor outside, 
bu^ is altogether an undifferentiated pi^ss of knowledge, 
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But when that self leaves the upadhis it has no 
consciousness/' 

Maitryi exclaims “Here, Sir, you have bewildered me, I 
do not understand." 

Yajnavalkya replies that he has said nothing that is 
bewildering. He then goes on to point out that duality, 
or the empirical knowledge in which duality exists, arises 
from the contact of the self with its upadhis, that so long as 
this contact exists so long there is empirical knowledge, but 
that when this contact is dissolved, as it is dissolved in deep 
sleep, yoga, or death, the self loses i's empirical knowledge 
and regains its true nature as pure undifferentiated cons- 
cioasness. 

(c) Brahman as Ananda (bliss). 

In deep sleep and in yoga Brahman is known primarily 
and distinctly as bliss. The nature of this bliss can, to 
some extent, be realised when we consider the two descrip¬ 
tions given of it in the Upanishads. By a series of com¬ 
parisons we are made to feel the immeasurable magnitude of 
this divine bliss. Thus in Brih. IV. iii. 33 we read ;—“If a 
man is healthy, wealthy, and lord of others, he is surrounded 
by all kinds of enjoyments; that is the highest blessing of 
man. Now a hundred of these human blessings make one 
blessing in the world of the fathers, A hundred blessings 
of the world of the fathers make one blessing in the Qan- 
dharva-world. A hundred blessings of the Gandharva-world 
make one blessing of the Devas by merit (that is 
those who obtain godly status by merit). A hundred bless¬ 
ings of the Devas by merit make one blessing of the Devas 
by birth, A hundred blessings of the Devas by birth make 
one blessing in the world of Prajapati, A hundred blessings 
of the world of Prajapati make one blessing in the world of 
Brahman, and this is the highest blessing or bliss." 

The above is repeated with some improvements in Tait. 
U, 8. Thus the bliss of the Brahman-wqrld is almost beyond 
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comprehension. All those who are near and dear to us, our 
husbands, wives, sons etc, are only dear to us on account of 
the divine bliss which radiates through them. ‘^Brahman 
shines as immortal bliss'' says Mund. II. ii. 7. The Taittiriya 
Upanishad declares that the world has come from bliss, lives 
and has its being in bliss,and will again be dissolved in blisfe, 
and gives us a calculus which demonstrates the impossibility 
of this bliss being completely comprehended by man, (Sec 

p. 160)* 

3. The Lower Nature of Brahman, 

(a) The Lower Nature as creative energy. 

The lower nature of Brahman is described variously in 
the Upanishads. But whatever name is given to it, it is 
always associated with the work of creation. It is, in fact, 
the very principle of creation. 

In Chind. III. xiv. 1. Brahman is described as ^‘Tajjalan," 
as creator, preserver and destroyer of the world; and in 
Chaod. VI. ii. the creative function is ascribed to “Sat" or 
“Being" which, as we have seen, is the lower nature of Brah¬ 
man. This “Sat" or “Being" is to be distinguished from the 
“Sat" or “Being" of the higher nature. This Sat is the 
principle of movement and change, while the Sat of the higher 
nature is beyond all change and differentiation. It is perhaps 
for this reason, and in order to distinguish the lower from the 
higher nature, that in Chand. III. Xix. 1, and in Tait. II. vii. 
tlie lower nature is characteri.sed as “Asat" or “Non-being." 
In the Brihadaranyaka, as we have already noticed, the 
creative function is ascribed to “Satyam" or “Being" which is 
regarded as the lower nature of Brahman, In the Mundaka 
the lower nature is called “Aksharani" or “Iroperishible" from 
which springs all that exists in the universe. In the Katha 
it is described as “Avyaktam" or “Undeveloped" from which 
is developed the world of name and form. Prom this aspect 
of Brahman proceeds all that exists in the world, visibly apd 
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invisible, mortal and immortal, definite and indefinite (see 
Brih. 11. iii. and Tait. II. vi.) 

Although the lower nature of Brahman is recognised as 
the creative principle from which has sprung all that exists 
in the world, both gross and subtle, its dynamic character 
does not receive sufficient attention in the older Upanishads. 
It is not until we come to the ^vetasvatara-Upanishad that 
we find the dynamic aspect in the nature of Brahman fully 
emphasised. The Ivetasvatara throws a flood of light on the 
problem of ultimate Reality when it declares that the sages 
given to meditation have seen an energy hidden in the nature 
of Brahman* and that it is with the help of this energy that 
the Lord created the universe-f 

The conception of energy is of great philosophical import¬ 
ance, for it is only with the help of this concept that the gulf 
between the tranquil Brahman and the world of change and 
movement can be successfully bridged over. It is with the 
help of this notion that the problem of one and the many can 
be satisfactorily solved in harmony with the teachings of the 
Upanishads.^ 

From the characters ascribed to the lower nature of Brah¬ 
man it is evident that it cannot be other than the creative 
energy of Brahman. Like energy it exists in a potential and 
a kinectic state, as we shall presently see, and like energy it 
is dependent on the essence and is controlled by it. The 
Svetasvatara makes this absolutely clear. There is also a 
characteristic passage in the BrihadSranyaka Upanishad 
which runs as follows :-r- 

“In the beginning nothing existed. Everything had gone 
into Dissolution or Death. This Dissolution or Death had a 
desire to eat or enjoy (that is, there was a desire for new 
creation.)^' The whole passage means, if it means anything, 


* See Svet. 1. 8. 
t S^e Svet. 4.1. 

\ See Chapter XXIII, 
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that in the beginning (i.e., before creation) the world existed 
as a potential energy and that this potential energy had a 
tendency to be kinetic. Creation as taught in the Upanisbads 
is nothing but the kinetic state of this creative energy, while 
Dissolution or Pralaya, (or Death as it is called in Bnb. 1.2.1.) 
is its potential state. 

(6) Two states or conditions of the Lower Nature. 

The lower nature of Brahman, which is Its creative 
energy, exists in two states, in a potential or unmanifested 
state, and in an active manifested or kinetic state. 

The potential condition of the lower nature of Brahman, 
i.e., when it lies dormant in the higher nature or pure essence 
of Brahman is thus described:— 

(i) “There no «un shines, no moon, nor glimmering star. 
Nor yonder lightning, the fire of earth is quenched; 
From Him, who alone shines, all else borrows its 
brightness. 

The whole world bursts into splendour at His 
shining.” 

Katha. V. xvi. 

(ii) “Invisible, incomprehensible, without geneology, 

colourless, 

Without eye or ear, without hand or feet. 

Eternal, pervading all and over, scarce knowable. 
That unchangeable One whom the wise regard as 
being’s womb. 

Mund. I. i. 6. 

(iii) “It is neither coarse nor fine, neither short nor long, 

neither like fire nor like water; in It there is no 
shadow, no darkness, no air, no space, no attach* 
ment, no organ of sense, no speech, no breath, no 
mind, no mouth; It has no inside nor outside; It 
is immeasureable; It destroys nothing, and can 
never be destroyed." 

Brih. III. viii. 8. 
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(iv) “It U without parts, without action, without fault, 
tranquil, the highest bridge to immortality. It 
is likq a fire that b«s consumed all its fuel." 

!§vet, VI. six. 

In this potential condition the lower natuie exists identi¬ 
fied and merged in the higher nature, but in its kinetic or 
active condition, it separates itself in a way from the higher 
nature, as we shall see. The kinetic condition of the lower 
nature is thus set forth in the Upanishads:—’ 

(i) “As the spider comes out with its thread or as small 
sparks cume forth from fire, thus do all senses, 
all worlds, all Devas, all beings come forth from 
that Self." 

—Brih. 2. 1. 20. 

(ii) “Fire in his head, his eyes sun and moon, 

His ears the regions of the sky. 

The revealed Veda is his voice. 

The wind his breath, the universe his heart, from 
his feet is the earth, 

He is the inmost self in all things." 

Muijd. 2. 1. 4. 

(iii) “As the spider ejects (its threads), 

As the plants shoot forth from the earth. 

As the hairs grow on the head and body of the 
living man, 

So comes from the Imperishable all that is. 

Mund. 1. 1. 7. 

(iv) “As the sparks from the well-kindled fire,* 

In nature akin to it, spring forth in their thousands; 
So, my dear sir, from the Imperishable living beings 
of many kinds go forth. 

And again return into It." 

Mund. 2. 1. l.f 


♦ Compare Chand. 4. 4. 9. 

t The above trauslations are taken mainly from Deusgen^s works. 
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4. Relation between the Higher and the Lower Nature, 

How then is the lower nature related to the higher nature 
of Brahman? A careful consideration of the texts of the 
Upanishads forces the following conclusions up)n our 
minds:— 

(1) In the first place, the higher nature is regarded as 

totally different from the lower nature, The 
higher nature is immutable, and immaterial, 
while the lower nature is the very principle of 
movement and change, and of materiality. 

(2) Secondly, the lower nature rests upon the higher 

nature. In the Katha Purusha (the higher nature) 
is said to be the support of Avyakta* (lower 
nature). Similarly in the Mundaka^ Purusha is 
the support of Akshara. In the Svetasvatara 
Avidya rests in and is controlled by Vidya. In 
the Brihadaranyaka the dependence of the lower 
upon the higher nature is indicated by calling 
the former ‘‘Satyam'' and the latter ‘‘Satyasya 
Satyam.'^ 

(3) Thirdly, the lower nature being the energy of the 

higher nature, is dependent upon it and is con¬ 
trolled by it, but the lower nature cannot control 
or modify the higher nature on which it depends. 
Whenever creation has been described in the 
Upanishads consciousness or thought has always 
been mentioned as its indispensable pre-condition, 
indicating thereby the absolute dependance of 
the lower nature on the conscious essence of 
Brahman. 

Thus the higher nature as being-knowing-bliss is the 
eternal, immutable, static element, while the lower nature is 
the ever-changing, ever becoming dynamic element in the 


« Bee Katha B. 11. Avyatat purushah parah. 
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universe. The lower nature rests in and is dependent upoii 
the former. In the beginning the lower nature lies in the 
higher in a tranquil potential condition, but as soon as the 
lower becomes kinetic, creation begins. 

5, Brahman, Personal and Impersonal, 

From what has been said above, it would be evident that 
Brahman in Its essential nature is ‘*Sat Chit-Ananda,’^ but at 
the same time It is the reservoir of Cosmic energy which 
unfolds itself in the manifold universe. When this energy 
reposes in Brahman in its potential condition, Brahman 
is called Nirgunam (without the play of gunas) Nishkriyam 
(without activity) JNirupadhikam (without limitation or deter¬ 
mination). It is the absolute, indefinable, indescribable 
Brahman. It is impersonal. But when the energy becomes 
kinetic, Brahman as the weilder of that energy is called 
I6vara. Isvara is Saguna (endowed with active gunas) 
Sakriya (active, creating) and Sopadhika (attended with 
limitation and determination). Brahman as Isvara (i.e,, as 
the weilder of creative energy) is often described as 
“Tajjalan,'^ the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world. 
He is personal. He is the inner ruler, the soul of the universe. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Cosmogony or the Creation of the World. 

1, The Kalpa Theory of Creation. 

Creation is the kinetic state of the divine energy. It is 
the unfolding in time and space, in name and form, of the 
seeds contained in this energy. The potential state of the 
energy is followed by a kinetic state and the kinetic ends 
again in the potential. It is therefore impossible to arrive 
at an absolute end of creation, either backwards or forwards. 
It is as impossible to conceive of a final beginning as to 
think of a final end. Who can divine whether the seed 
first sprang into life or the tree ? The nature of the divine 
energy being what it is, there cannot be any absolute 
beginning nor any absolute end, but only an endless alterna¬ 
tion between pure being and becoming, between Sat & Idam, 
between potentiality and actuality. Tliis is known as the 
Kalpa theory of creation. In the Upanishads and in the 
philosophical systems which sprang from them, this theory 
is strictly maintained. Contrasting this tlieory of creation 
with the Christian theory. Prof. Deus en writes : Hi is 
well to keep in mind that the Indian idt-a of creation 
differs essentially from our own. For whilst by creation, 
we understand something done once for all, and therefore 
at a given time, the consciousness of the Vedantist is domi¬ 
nated by the concept that from eternity to eternity the world 
periodically emerges from and again returns to Brahman; 
and it emerges and returns times without number : the past 
and future world periods (Kalpa) are measureless.'^* 


^ Peusseip’a V. page 227* 
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At the end of each cycle, world-period or Kalpa, there is 
a Pralaya, the absorption of the world in Brahman and 
after a Pralaya there is a new creation. Creation and 
dissolution follow each other in endless succession from 
eternity to eternity. To the sages of the Upanishads an 
absolute beginning of creation was unthinkable. Whenever 
the Upanisliads speak of a beginning of creation, it is the 
beginning of a cycle or Kalpa that is meant. 

Prof. Deussen thinks that the theory of cyclic creation 
is not to be found in the earlier Upanishads, and that it is 
in the later Upanishads such as the Svetasvatara that this 
theory is met with. This view is unfounded. There are 
clear declarations in the older Upanishads regarding the 
origin of the world from Brahman and its dissolution in It. 
Texts such as Chand. III. xiv. 1 and 1. ix. 1, Tait. III. i. and 
Bnh. I. ii. 1 2 are quite decisive. 

2. I'he Mythological Stage in Cosmogonic Speculation, 

Many cosmogonic speculations are to be found in the 
Upanishads. They represent two clearly distinguishable 
stages, a mythological stage and a philosoj>hical stage. In 
the mythological stage the main cosmogonic ideas are derived 
from the creation myths of the ^g-veda (See Chapter III 
§ 2 (c) ) in a more or less modified and embellished form, and 
there is little original contribution to the cosmogonic pro¬ 
blem. We give below some specimens :— 

(1) Brill. V. V, I : the beginning all this was 

water. Water created ‘^Satya'' (Hiranya 
garblia). “Satya"' or Hiranyagarbha created 
Brahman, Brahman created Prajapati, and 
Prajapati created the gods.'^ 

Here the primeval water containing Hiranyagarbha is 
introduced to account for creation after the manner of the 
Eigveda. But the entire passage seems to be an echo of the 
$atapatha BrShmana VI. i, wjiei’e we tojd th^it 
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Prajapati created the waters, enterd into them as an egg in 
order to be born from them, and issued forth from them as 
Brahman. 

(2; Chand. III. xix. 1: ^‘In the beginning there was 
Non-being (Asat), this Non being was Being 
(Sat). It grew f'>rth, it turned into an egg, the 
^SS for a whole year and then it broke open. 
There were two halves, one of silver and the 
other of gold. The silver half became the earth, 
and the golden half became the sky. The thick 
membrane of the white half become the moun¬ 
tains, the thin membrane the mists, the small 
veins the rivers, and the fluid the sea.'' 

Here ‘non-being' and ‘being' ore introduced after the 
manner of the Nasadiya sukta of the Eigveda and the con¬ 
ception of the egg from which the world is evolved also 
makes its appearance. 

(3) Ait. 1. i. : “In the beginning Self alone existed. 
There was nothing else blinking or vibrating. 
The Self thought, ‘shall I propagate' and He 
created the worlds, Ambha (the liquid world 
above the heaven), Marichi (the world of light, 
i.e, atmosphere), Mara (the mortal world, i.r., 
the earth) and Ap (the liquid world below the 
earth). He then thought, ‘There are the worlds. 
Shall I create guardians for them ?' He then 
created the . Purusha from the waters. He 
brooded on the Purusha and a mouth burst 
forth from him like an egg. From the 
mouth proceeded speech, from speech agni 
(fire). Similarly nostrils burst forth, from the 
nostrils proceeded scent, from scent air. Eyes 
burst forth, from eyes proceeded sight, from 
sight sun. Ears burst forth, from the ears 
proceeded hearing, from hearing Dis (quarters 
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of the world). Skin burst forth, from the tkin 
proceeded hairs, from the hairs shrubs and trees, 
The heart burst forth, from the heart proceeded 
mind, from mind moon. The navel burst forth, 
from the navel proceed Apana (down-breathing), 
from Apana death. The generative organ burst 
forth, from the generative organ proceeded seed, 
and from seed water.'* 

Here again the egg and water which we come across in 
the creation myths of the ^gveda appear. But here they 
play a somewhat different role. The world is created out of 
the body of the Purusha very much after the manner of the 
Purusha of the Purusha-sukta. 

(4) Brih. I. iv. 1-6: “In the beginning the Self alone 
existed like a person. As He was alone He felt 
lonely and cheerless. He therefore split his 
large body into two, and a pair, husband and 
wife, was born. This pair played a game of 
hide and seek, changing forms, and men and ani¬ 
mals were born.*' 

Here also the influence of the Purusha sukta is clearly 
visible. 

There are many other texts of like nature. In some of 
these texts the Upanishadic conception of Brahman or Atman 
is thrown entirely in the background and the vedic influence 
predominates, as in the above extracts (1) and (2) In other 
texts the conception of Brahman or Atman is present, but it 
is mixed up with the cosmogonic myths of the vedas, as in 
the above extracts (3) and (4). 

3, The Philosophical Stage of Cosmogonic Speculation, 

We now come to the philos »phical stage of Upanishadic 
cosmogony. The two great pillars of Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophy are Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka Aruni. Let us turn to 
them for what light they can vouchsafe to us on the problem 
of creation, 
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(a) The cosmogonic theory of Yajnavalkya. f 

Yajnavalkya does not directly deal with the cosmogonic 
problem. But in his .answers to the questions of Gargi he 
unfolds a cosmogonic theory which deserves consideration. 

Gargi asks,“Everything solid is woven within and without 
in water; but wherein is water woven within and without 

Yajnavalkya answers, “In air is water woven within and 
without.'' 

Gargi asks, “Wherein is air woven within and without 

Yajnavalkya: “In the world of ether." 

Gargi: “Wherein is the world of ether woven within 
and without, 0 Yajnavalkya 

Here Yajnavalkya side-tracks the issue and passes on to 
the discussion of various worlds and stops at the world of 
Brahman. 

Gargi than asks, “Wherein is the world of Brahman 
woven within and without 

Yajnavalkya answers, “Ask not too much, 0 Gargi, lest 
your head should fall off. The Brahraan world cannot be a 
subject of discussion." 

Gargi is no doubt silenced for the time being by this 
argumentum ad baculum. But she reverts to the question 
on another occasion (see Brih. III. 6 and 8). 

Gargi asks, “That which is above the heaven, that which 
is beneath the earth, and that which men call past, present 
and future, iu what is all that woven within and without ?" 

Yajnavalkya answers: “In space is all that woven 
0 Gargi." 

Garrgi asks: “In what is space woven within and 
without?" 

Yajnavalkya answers, “In what the Brahmins calls the 
“Imperishable" (Akshara) is apace woven within and without. 
This Imperishable is tranquil and beyond description. Yet 
by its command all things are kept in their places." 

According to this theory, the Imperishable exists in a 
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potential as well as in a kinetic stage. When It becomes 
kinetic, the world proceeds from It, From it comes ether, 
from ether proceeds air, from air water, and from water earth. 
Fire, it is to be noticed, has no place in this scheme. The 
explanation is probably to be found in the Brihadaranyaka 
passage which says that ilre is produced from the earth.* 

(6) The cosmogonic theory of Uddalaka Aruni. 

Uddalaka Aruni expounds his cosmogonic theory as 
follows: 

“In the beginning Sat (Being) alone existed, one without 
a second. It thought T shall be many. I shall propagate.’ 
It then sent forth fire. Fire thought ‘I shall be many, 1 
shall propagate.” It sent forth water. Water thought ‘I 
shall be many, I shall propagate.’ It sent forth earth. What¬ 
ever, they thought, looked red, they knew was fire. What¬ 
ever, they thought, looked white, they knew was water. 
Whatever, they tiiougbt, looked black, they knew was earth. 
Whatever, they thought, was altogether unknown, they knew 
was some combination of these three beings (fire, water and 
earth). The living Self of the primordial Being then entered 
into these elements and revealed names and forms. He 
made each of them tripartite and with them created the 
entire universe.” Chand 6 2-3. 

This theory of creation with three elements has been 
developed in the later Upanishads, as we shall see. 

<c) Cosmogony in the Mundaka Upanishad. 

The Mnndaka Upanishad devotes one entire section of 
its second Mundaka, consisting of ten verses, to the cosmo¬ 
gonic topic. In this section we find a well-developed cosmo¬ 
gonic theory. Everything that exists animate or inanimate, 
conscious or unconscious, human or divine, comes from the 

♦ In Brill. 1*2*2., we read 

*‘lt meditated and from it water was produced. What was there 
as the froth of water was hardened and became the earth. It then 
laboured on the earth and from the earth thus laboured on, wa* 
produced fire, the essence of which is heat.’’ 
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Imperishable and returns into It; but higher than the 
Imperishable there is the great Purusha in whom the Impe¬ 
rishable rests. 

‘‘As the spider ejects its thread, 

As the plants shoot forth from the earth, 

As hairs grow on the head and body of the living man, 
So comes from the Imperishable all that is/' 

JMund. M*7. 

“As the sparks from the well-kindled fire, 

In nature akin to it, spring forth in their thousands, 

So, my dear Sir, from the Imperishable, beings of all 
kinds go forth, 

And again return into It.’' 

“But beyond the Imperishable there is the Purusha, 
Divine incorporal, without mind and the senses, whose inside 
is the same as outside, pure, and free from birth/' 

Mund. 2‘M-2. 

The points worth noticing in the Mundaka-Scheme are 
(1) that the world came from the Imperishable and not from 
the Purusha, who is beyond all change and movement, (2) 
that the creation periodically emerges from and i*eturns into 
the Imperishable and (3) that the created objects are akin in 
nature to the Imperishable, being in essence the same as the 
divine energy. (See chapter XXIII). 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Further Development of Upanishadic Casmpgony. 

1. Cosmogony in the Black Yajurvedic Upanishads. 

We have so far said nothing about the cosmogonic specu¬ 
lations of the black Yajurvedic schools. The cosmogonic 
theories found in the Upanishads ,of the black Yajurvedic 
schools possess some pecularities in common, pecularities which 
are not found in the older Upanishads. These theories make 
frequent use of new ideas and categories with which we are 
made familiar in the Sarrikhya system of philosophy, as we 
shall presently see. 

In the four Upanishads of black Yajurveda, namely, 
Taittirlya, Katha, ^vetasvalara and Maitri, there is ap 
abundance of the Safikhyan terms , and categories. In the 
Taittirlya which is the oldest Upanishad of the black Yajur¬ 
veda, we come across for the first time the term ‘‘Mahat” 
which is described in the Sankhya-fashion as the support of 
Vijnana or Buddhi. In the Katha, a scheme of evolution i^ 
set forth which is very much on the lines of the Sankhya 
system. Such Sahkhyan terms as Avyakta, Mahat, Sattva 
etc, are frequently used in the Katha-Upanishad. The 
Svetasvatara develops the Safikhyan concepts still further 
and introduces such technical Safikhyan terms as Prakriti, 
Pradhaua, Guna etc. In the Matri Upanishad, most of the 
leading Safikhya ideas and many technical terms of Safikhya 
philosophy are met with. A separate treatment of the 
cosmogonic theories of these Upanishads will, therefore, be 
more appropriate. 

The use of such technical terms of the Safikhya system as 
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Praknti, Pradhana, Mahat, Avyakta, Guna etc. in the Upani* 
shads of the black Yajurveda is very significant. The 
question whether these terms and the ideas underlying them 
have been borrowed from these Upanishads by tlie adherents 
of the Sankhya system or the reverse need not be dia^cussed 
here.* But there i^ no doubt that Upanishadic Cosmology 
has been more fully developed in the Upanishads of the black 
Yajurvedic schools than in the Upanishads of the other schools, 
and that in this development the cosmological thought of the 
Upanishads has made the nearest approach to Sankhya 
Cosmology without giving up its fundamental monistic 
position. 

(a) Cosmogony in the Taittii iya-Upanishad. 

The creation of the world is described in the verses 2. 1-7. 
of the Taittiriya-Upanishad. Their purport is as follows:— 

*^Prom Brahman springs ether, from ether air, from air 
fire, from fire water, from water earth. From earth food ie 
produced, and from food are produced all creatures which dwelt 
on earth. They live by food and in the emd return to food. 
This food (which is symbolical of gross physical world) is the 
outermost sheath of Brahman, known as thel Anriamaya kosa 
{sheath of food). Different from this sheath of food there 
exists as its inner Self the second sheath of Brahman^ the 
sheath of Vital Air (Pianamaya Kosa). It is said that this 
Vital Air spreads up and down, right and left in different 
forms, and fills the sky, earth and space. Different from this 
sheath of vi al air, there exists as its inner self, the third 
sheath of Hrahman, the sheath of Manas (Manomaya Kosa). 
It is said that all Vedas and all Brahmanas proceed from this. 
Different from this there exists, as its inner Self, the fourth 
sheath of Brahman, the sheath of higher understanding (Vij- 
nanamaya Kosa). From this proceeds faith, truth and Yoga 
(absorption). Different from this there exists, as its inner Self 


^ gee pages 14 and 74, 
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the ti£th sheath ot* Brahman, the sheath of bliss (Anandnmaya 
Ko§a). From this proceeds joy and contentment. Behind the 
sheath of bliss there exists as its inner Self the true Parasha 
—the essential Brahman. This Parasha wished to be many 
and became many. He meditated and having mediated 
created all that exist. Having created, he entered into his 
creations and became phenomenally real, both as manifest 
and as unmanifest, as nefined and nndefined, as sentient 
and insentient. In the beginning this world was non-existent. 
From this non-existent has come this world of exis'ents. This 
non-existent was identical with the creator who is bliss (rasa)." 

(5) The Cosmogonic Scheme of the Katha Upanishad. 

A scheme of creation or evolution is suggested in the 
following verses of Katha:— 

^‘Beyond the senses there are the objects, beyond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond the mind there is the buddhi, 
beyond the buddhi there is Mahat (the great principle). 

“Beyond Mahat there is the undeveloped (Avyakta), 
beyond the undeveloped ihere is the Person (Purusha). 
Beyond the Person there is nothing—this is the final, the 
highest goal." Katha 3-10-11. ' 

“Beyond the senses is the mind, beyond the mind is the 
Sattva or Buddhi, higher than Sattva is Mahat (the great 
principle), higher than Mahat, is the highest undeveloped 
(Avyakta). 

“Bejfoiid the Undeveloped is the Person, tho:all pervading 
and entirely imperceptible. Every cieature that knows him 
is liberated, and obtains immortality." Katha 6. 7 8. 

We may put the above ideas of the Katha in a systematic 
form. 

The great Purusha, i.c.. Brahman who is the highest goal 
(par3 gati) and beyond whom there is nothing is complete in 
Himself. In Him lies the world-seed (Avyakta) in a latent 
undeveloped state. He wants to create, and immediately at 
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His will there springs from the world-seed or Avyakta a 
great transformation called Mahat. This Mahat is the first 
creation, and the Pnrusha on entering into this Mahat is 
called Mahatman. (He is also called Hiranyagarbha, Praja- 
pati, and Brahma, in the Vedantie literature). 

The Great Purusha then divides His own form, Mahat, 
into a number of parts* and each such part is called Buddhi 
Thus from Mahat comes Buddhi; from Buddhi arises Manas, 
and from Manas the subtle elements which again transform- 
themselves into gross elements. Out of these gross elements 
the physical world is created. 

But the creator is neither transformed nor exhausted in 
the creation. Although He enters into all His creations, He 
still remains uncontaminated and transcendent. Like the 
fire in the fuel and like the air in Space He penetrates all 
things and still remains without This transcendence and 
immanence of the Purusha is beautifully described in the 
Katha.f 

(c) Cosmogony in the ^etasvatara Upanishad. 

The ^vetasvatara Upanishad opens with a remarkable 
cosmogonic enquiry. It makes an exhaustive enumeration 
of all the cosmogonic theories of the time, exposes their 
weaknesses and gives a constructive theory of its own The 
theories mentioned and criticised are (1) Temporalism or the 
theory that time is the cause of the universe, (2) Naturalism 
or the theory that nature is the cause of the universe^ (3) 
Fatalism or the theory that Pate is the cause of the universe, 

(4) the Chance theory or the theory that the world has 
proceeded from a chance or a blind caprice (Yadnchchha), 

(5) Materialism or the theory that the woild has come from a 
fortuitous combination of material elements, (6) the Syncretic 
theory which holds that the origin of the world is due to the 

« See Katha 5.12. 

t See Kfttha 5. 9*12 and also Cliapter XXII § 2 B«. 
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combioation of all or some of the causes mentioned above, 
(7) Solipsism or the theory that the individual self is the 
creator of the world. The last two theories are disposed of 
first. The Solipsistic theory is untenable because the indivi¬ 
dual self, being subject to pleasure and pain, must be incom¬ 
petent to create the world. The Syncretic theory is rejected 
on the ground that a combination always implies the existence 
of a combining agent. The other theories are disposed of by 
saying that the sages given to meditation have seen that all 
the other causes are not independent entities but are controlled 
by God. Having thus exposed the untenability of the 
prevalent theories of creation, the ^vetasvatara passes on to 
give an outline of its own scheme of creation. 

The creative energy of Brahman is not distinctly mentioned 
in the older Upanishads. But in §vet. I. 3. we are clearly 
told that an energy belonging to the very nature of Brahman 
(Devatmasakti) exists. We are further told in the same 
verse that the three Gunas (sattva, rajas and tamos) which 
are the constituent elements of the universe lie hidden in the 
creative energy. Again according to 6vet. VI. 8. the creative 
principle, though working in multifarious ways, has two na¬ 
tural functions, a subjective function, called Jnana-kriya and 
an objective function called Bala-kriyS. By the exercise of 
the objective function (Bala kriyS) the wielder of the energy 
evolves from it a variety of phenomenal objects, while by His 
subjective function, He expresses Himself in some of these 
objects as knowing subjects. Thus through this two-fold 
activity of Isvara, the wielder of creative energy, there arises 
a two-fold creation ; and taking also into account the creator 
as manifest in the macrosom, we have a triad, v/;?, (1) the 
cosmic soul (Prerita), the ruler and sustainer of the entire 
objective world, (2) the individual souls (Bhokta) who are 
the parts and co-workers, so to say, of the cosmic soul and 
(3) the wo rld of phenomenal objects (Bhogyam),* Hence all 

♦ 3^^ Svet. 1.12 and p. 78, ** 
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that exUts, both conscious and unconscious has come from the 
divine energy and shall at the end enter into it. 

(d) Cosmogony in the Maitri Upanishad. 

‘In the beginning tamas (inertia) was all this (everything 
was overcome by tamas). It was in the Highest, and being 
moved by the Highest, it became uneven. Thus came rajas 
(energy, movement). This rajaa being moved became uneven, 
and thus came sattva (consciousness, mind). The sattva 
being moved, essence flowed forth. This is that part of the 
Self which is entirely intelligent,, it is reflected in man as the 
knowing subject (Kshetrajna); it is attested by conceiving, 
willing and believing; it is called Visva. Now that part of 
Him which belongs to tamas is called Rudra, and that part 
of Him which belongs to rajas is called Brahma, and lastly 
that part of Him which belongs to sattva is called Vishnu. 
He being one becomes three, becomes eight, becomes eleven, 
becomes twelve, becomes infinite. Because He thus came to 
be. He is the being. He moves about having entered all 
beings. He has become the lord of all beings. He is the self 
within and without.'^—Maitri 5. 2. 

In the above scheme of creation the world has proceeded 
from the three qualities (sattva, rajas and tamas) of the 
creative energy of Brahman. 

2. The Doctrine of three Gunas, 

Three Gunas (literally strings) are mentioned in the 
Svetasvatara and Maitri Upanishads as the three constitutive 
principles of creation. In the iSvetasvatara Upanishad we 
find the following remarkable lines:— 

“There is one unborn (energy), red white-black, (i.e., 
composed of red, white and black elements) uniform, but 
producing many offsprings.''—^vet. 4. 5. 

The description of one unborn energy of red white-black 
elements is significant. The idea is no doubt derived, as 
iSankara points out (see Sankara's Com. on B.S. 1. 4. 8-10), 
from Chand 6. 4.; but it is also equally true as the Sankhyas 
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contend, that these three polours refer to the three gunas, 
mitva^ rajas, and tama$ which/ according to Sankhya point 
of view, are tliO three constituent factors of the creative 
energy, standing for rajas, ^‘white’' for saliva and 

^‘black'^ for lamas. In the same Upanishad we are told 
that this creative energy lies hidden by gunas (t.e., lies in a 
potential condition on account of the equilibrium of the 
gunas, 6vet. 1. 3,), that these gunas are three in number 
{8vct. 5. 7.), and that God creates with the help of this energy 
and its constituent gunas (6vet. 4. L and 5. 7 ). It is thus 
evident that the concepts designated by saliva, rajas and 
lamas in the SSnkhya system were already in the air, when 
the ^vretasvatAra Upanishad was composed, and that they 
were anticipated under dij9Ferent names, even in the earliest 
Upanishads, such as Chacdogya and Brihadaranyaka. (Brih, 
1, 2. 2 and Chand. Q. 4.) 

In the Maitri Upanishad (see verses 3, 5., 5. 2., and 6, 
10) the three ^unas are clearly mentioned and their functions 
described. They are, however, regarded from two different 
points of view, psychological and cosmological. Psychologi¬ 
cally, the gunas are the regulative principles of human 
conduct, they are the principles of goodness and purity 
(Sattva), of passion and desire (Rajas) and of stupidity and 
sloth (Tamas). Prom the cosmological point of view, the 
gunas are the three constitutive principles of creation. 

8aliva is the principle of conscious manifestation, it is the 
medium of revelation for the conscious Self on which it rests. 
Rajas is the principle of activity and movement; it expresses 
itself as the changeful mind when combined with saliva and 
as life and physical force when combined with tamas, 
Tamas is the principle of inertia, it manifests itself by over¬ 
coming the potencies of sattva and rajas. It exhibits itself 
as the medium of materiality, of unconscious and immobile 
existence. These three principles or potencies mingle in 
various ways and .proportions and epnstitutn the physical 
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Universe; and since all that exists phenomentally in the 
world are modes of intelligence (mind, 8aitva\ vitality (life 
activity, Vaya#) and materiality (mass, inertia, tamas), sattva, 
rajaBj and tamas may very well be regarded as the cojistitn- 
tive principles of creation or the constitutive elements of the 
creative energy. Sir B. N. Seal has explained the nature of 
the gunas in the following manner:— 

“Every phenomenon consists of a three fold arche: intelli¬ 
gible essence, energy and mass. In intimate union these 
enter into things as essential constitutive factors. The 
essence of a thing (Sattva) is that by which it manifests itself 
to intelligence and nothing exists without such manifestation 
in the universe of consciousness. But the essence (Sattva) is 
only one of three moments. It does not possess mass or 
gravity, it neither offers resistance nor does work. Next, 
there is the element of mass, inertia, matter-stuff which oflfers 
resistance to motion as well as to conscious reflection. But 
the intelligence-stuff and the matter stuff cannot do any 
work, and are devoid of productive activity in themselves. 
All work comes from rajas, the principle of energy, which 
overcomes the resistance of matter and supplies even intelli¬ 
gence with the energy which it requires for its own work of 
regulation and adaptation.'’* 

3. Further Development of Upanishadic cosmogony^ 

In the light which the doctrine of gunas throws on the 
cosmogonic problem we may now try to form a systematic 
picture of cosmic evolution as it has been taught in the 
Upanishads of the black Yajurveda. The essential idea seems 
to be that the creative energy goes out of Brahman, as it were, 
and evolves itself with the help of the gunas into the manifold 
universe and that after some time, the length of which cannot 
be calculated, it throws off the forms it takes and re-enters 
into Brahman. The Upanishads of all the Vedic schools hold 

nr^eat: Positive Science of the ancient Hindus p. 4. 
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fast to this central cosmogonic conception {tajjalan)] but the 
schools of the black Yajurveda freely introduces a number of 
new terms and categories to interpret the mechanism oE 
cosmic evolution, these terms and categories beings subse¬ 
quently taken over by the Sankhya philosophy and used 
almost in the same way to explain the cosmic evolution. 
Herein lies the originality or speciality of the black fajur- 
vedic Upanishads. 

In a Pralaya (with which we mast begin if we are to 
represent faithfully the view point of the Upanishads) the 
creative energy lies dormant in Brahman as the unmanifested 
world-seed (amyakia), its constituent principles, sattva^ rajas^ 
and tamaa resting in it in a state of equilibrium. At the 
commencement of a new Kalpa this equilibrium is disturbed 
at the will of the Lord (sa akamata, sa aikshata) and the 
world-seed (avyakta) begins to evolve itself. The first pro¬ 
duct of this evolution is Mahat in which aaiiva asserts and 
realises itself by overpowering rajas and tamaa, Mahat is 
thus the first creation of the Lord, being the sattva manifesta¬ 
tion of the creative energy (Katha. VI. 7.). Brahman enters 
into the cosmic Mahat (i.e., Mahat is illuminated by conscious¬ 
ness) and becomes Hiranyagarbha, Prerita or the cosmic 
ruler. The great cosmic matter (Mahat) is then split up into 
a large number of finite parts (Eatha 5. 12) according to the 
potentialities latent in the world-seed and each such part, 
called Buddhi, becomes a separate centre of determinate 
evolution which is guided by the Jiva (the finite soul) who 
enters into it. The evolution of these buddhi-centres or Jivas 
runs parallel to, and is included in the evolution of the cosmic 
Mahat which comprehends and integrates them all. From 
this time onwards evolution proceeds along the smaller micro- 
cosmic as well as the larger macrocosmic lines. 

From Mahat on the macrocosmic side and Buddhi on the 
inicrocosmic side there arise two transformations: (1) Manas 
in which rajaa asserts itself in combination with aattva and 
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overcomes tamas, and (2) the Tanmatras (see Maitn III. 2)* in 
which rajas assert itself in combination with tamas and over¬ 
comes sattvu. The first Tanmatra that comes out from Mahat 
Hiranyagarbha) is Ether. From Ether there spring in 
succession Air, Fire, Water and Earth; t and in order to com¬ 
prehend and manipulate these tanmatras subtle matter) 
so to say, the manas also divides itself into five faculties of 
knowledge and another five faculties of action. (Maitri 2. 6.) 
There are thus formed ten organs or faculties of the mind, 
five cognitive and five practical. The tanmatras then under¬ 
go a further process of transformation in which saitva and 
rajas are completely overcome by lamas and become what 
are known as gross elements—elements which constitute gross 
matter such as we find in this physical world. Out of these 
gross elements are built up the gross physical body of the 
finite Jlvas and the great cosmic body of Isvara. 


* See also Prasna 4. 2 whe there tanmatras on mentioned. 
See Tait. 2.1, 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Psychogony or the Creation of the Jlva. 

1, Creation is of the Body and not of the Soul, 

Along with the creation of the world and the appearance 
of the cosmic soul with a cosmic body, Ji\rii or the finite 
individual soul appears on the stage encased in diverse LTpadhis 
such as, Buddhi, Manas, physical body etc., and plays his 
appointed part in the drama oE creation.* 

But the upadhis of the Jiva are only parts of the cosmic 
upSdhis which are evolved from the world-seed, and although 
they encircle and condition the soul of the Jiva they are 
governed by cosmic laws. The Jiva is thus a slave of his 
own upSdhis which he cannot control except by understand* 
ing and obeying the cosmic laws by which they are governed. 
The Jiva is therefore impotent and dependent upon the cosmic 
ruler or Isvara, for his life and existence. When the Jiva 
sleeps and has no consciousness of his organs, the organs do 
not cease to exist; being parts of the cosmic upSdhis, and 
having come from the same store house of cosmic energy, they 
are supported and sustained by the cosmic ruler. But when 
Brahman withdraws Its cosmic body within Itself in a 
Pralaya, all the Jiva-bodies are also dissolved with it. The 
list of Jivas recognised in the Upanishads is a large one. 
Tait. 11. viii. mentions no less than nine different kinds of 
Jivas between man and God, Chand. 6. 3. ii. divides Jivas 
into three classes from man downwards. These classes are 
viviparous, such as men and higher animals, oviparous, such 
as birds reptiles etc., and vegetables. It may be noted that 
plants are regarded as Jiva in the Upanishads. 


f See Tait. IL viit, 
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All these Jivas are in essence the reflections of Brahman on 
their respective Upadhis which develop from the seeds latent 
in the Avyakta. The different kinds of Jiva hav6 different 
kinds of Upadhis, in some there is a pre-ponderance of sativa, 
in some of rajas and in some of tamas\ but the inner soul is 
the same in all, being Brahman, as we shall presently see. 

At the time of Pralaya when the phenomenal world lies 
latent in Brahman, the Jiva enters into the Anandamaya 
kosa and lives in Brahman as in deep sleep until the new 
creation starts; and just as the world with its manifold 
forms emanates from the world-seed (Avyakta) at the end 
of Pralaya, so do the active kosas of the Jiva emerge from 
their appropriate seed. Man, as well as other Jivas, become 
encased, in course of time, in a number of kosas, and thus 
provided with active organsj starts on a new career of active 
life. This is the creation of the Jiva, according to the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Creation in the sense of 
origination de novo is unknown to the Upanishads. Both 
matter and Jiva, in fact all that exist, come from their seeds 
in the primordial Avyakta. 6vet 6’12, declares that by the 
diversification of the one primordial seed (Avyakta) the 
world is created by God. 

Creation in the Upanishads is nothing more than the 
unfolding of the latent potencies under appropriate forms 
of time and space. It is the sprouting of the seed into 
maturity under the guidance of Isvara or Brahman. But 
so far as the inner soul of the Jiva is concerned, it is immor¬ 
tal and one with Brahman. It neither dies nor is born, it is 
neither created nor destroyed. It is only the upSdhis or 
kosas in which the soul is encased that are destroyed at 
death and Pralaya, and are remade or recreated at birth and 
a new creation. 

‘^One might imagine,’' says Sankara* ^‘that the individual 

* See Sankara’s c ommentary on B. S. 2. 8. lG-17. 

f See also Peussen ; S. V. pp. 293-295, 
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soul (Jiva) also originates and perishes like all else, be^ 
cause experience shows that man is born, dies, and even 
celebrates his birth by special ceremonies. But that idea is 
contradicted by the Scripture which accompanies its com¬ 
mands and prohibitions with promises of rewards and 
retributions in a future existence in the other world. There¬ 
fore, being born and dying refer only to the body ; for the 
sool, on the other band, they mean no more than the enter¬ 
ing into the phenomenal world in a body and passing out of 
it again (pradurbhava and tirobhava). Therefore, birth is 
only to be regarded as the union of the soul with the body, 
death as the separation from it. But by this it may be 
argued, only the independence of the soul from the gross 
(material) origin and dissolution is demonstrated ; the ques¬ 
tion still remains whether the soul originates from Brahman 
or not ? 

^‘Tho origination of the soul from Brahman may be 
maintained on the following grounds: Firstly, Mund. 
1*M says, if Brahman is known everything is known. This 
passage forbids us to assume anything outside Brahman. 
Secondly, Brahman and the soul are essentially different 
because one is infinite, the other is finite ; therefore the 
finite has originated from the infinite. Thirdly, everything 
that exists as divided and manifold is derivative and not 
original; when the soul does good and evil, and feels pleasure 
and pain, it is individualised ; it is divided and manifold; 
therefore it must have an origin. Fourthly, it is clearly 
laid down in the scriptures that both the enjoyer (bhokta 
individual soul) and the things to be enjoyed (bhogyam) 
paoeeed from Brahman, as sparks spring from a fire; by this 
passage other passages are to be supplemented and explained, 
such as the passages as to the entrance of Brahman into the 
elements (Tait, 2 8. Chand. 3*3.); therefore the soul has 
originated from Brahman.'' 

Each of the above arguments is Qarefully refuted by 
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iSankara and the identity of the Jiva with Brahman is 
emphatically maintained. We give below Sankara's argu¬ 
ments. 

^The fourth of the above assertions may be taken first 
and replied. In the passages where an origination of the Jiva 
is taught, it is not the soul but the body that is meant, for 
an origination of the soul is impossible, because in the scrip¬ 
tures (Sankara cites no fewer than ten passages) the eternal 
nature of the soul is maintained, To the third assertion 
that the soul must have originated because it is manifold, it 
is to be replied, that the soul in itself (Svatas) is by no 
means manifold, for it is said (!§vet, 6*11.) 

‘^One God alone in every being hid. 

‘‘Pervadeth all, the inner soul of each.'' 

^*The plurality of the soul is only phenomenal and is 
conditioned by theUpadhis such as buddhi etc., just as the 
plurality of space is caused by the vessels which bound it. 
In the same way we must take it as referring to the Upadhis 
when the scripture occasionally seems to speak of an origin 
and dissolution of the soul; this means only an origin and 
dissolution of the Upadhis By the identity of the soul with 
Brahman the first assertion viz.j if Brahman is known every¬ 
thing is known is also met. Lastly, as regards the second 
assertion that Brahman and the Jiva are different since 
Brahman is infinite and the Jiva it finite, it is to be remarked 
that the difference between the soul and Brahman arises 
only from the Upadhis, as is to be seen from the passages in 
which all qualities of Saipsara are denied to the soul." 

2. The Psychogonic Problem—The Relation of the Jiva 
with Brahman, 

iSankara maintains emphatically that the Jiva is identical 
with Brahman. But does not the scriptures declare that there 
is a great difference between the Jiva and Brahman ? The 
^vetasvatara-Upanishad sharply distinguishes one from the 
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Other. Brahman or Isvara, it says, is omnipresent, while the 
Jiva is limited by time and space. He is omnipotent while 
the Jlva is powerless and in the fetters of Karinan. He is 
omniscient, while the Jiva is ignorant and smitten with 
sorrow (6vet. I. ix). The limitations of the Jiva are collosal 
as against the limitless majesty of Brahman or Isvara. How 
then is the identity of the Jiva and Brahman to be maintained 
in the face of these overwhelming differences ? The question 
may be discussed under two heads, vis:,, (1) proofs of 
identity and (2) theories of identity. We may enquire what 
proofs are there, if any, to show that the Jiva is in his inner 
eesence ’ identical with Brahman. We may then enquire 
how the identity, if it really exists, is to be understood in 
the face of the existing differences. 

A. Proofs of Identity. 

Two lines of proof are found in the Upanishads which 
may be called metapsychical and psychological. By appeal¬ 
ing to the experiences of deep sleep and yoga the Upanishads 
try to prove that man is capable, in these metapsychical 
states, of rising into a realm of absoluteness and thus obtain¬ 
ing existential proof of its being identical with Brahman. 
They further show by an analysis of the psychological 
experiences of the self that it is a permanent subject which 
never ceases to be and which stands firm under all kinds of 
change, thus proving its fundamental unity with the ultimate 
Reality of Brahman. As these questions have been fully 
discussed in chapters XVI-XVII, further elaboration is 
unnecessary. A third line of proof is also adopted ; 
but it is indirect proof and consists in showing, as we 
have done in the previous section and elsewhere, that 
the differences between the Jiva and Brahman are duo to the 
Jivas being limited by the Upadhis and that since the 
upadhis are perishable these differences are merely accidental 
and not fundamental. 
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B. Theories of Identity. 

If the Jiva is really identical with Brahman, how is 
this identity to be understood ? There are too theories of 
identity to be found in the Upanishads. They practically 
amount to the same thing. We shall^ however, consider 
them separately. 

(a) The theory of anavachchheda. 

Is the soul of man to be regarded as a part or modification 
of Brahman ? No, the Upanishads do not recognise any part 
or modification in the essence of Brahman. There cannot be 
any distinction of part and whole in pure consciousness, for it 
is beyond time and space, beyond all differences and duality; 
anyone who sees plurality in this, declares the Upanishads, 
wanders from death to death. 

To the transcendental essence we cannot attribute the 
phenomenal distinction of part and whole. There can be no 
distinction of parts, no svdgata-bhedaf as Sankara would say, 
for if parts existed, Brahman would cease to be infinite and 
assume a finite character as regards its own parts, Nor can 
the human soul be a modification of Brahman, for Brahman, 
according to the Upanishads, is pure consciousness without 
distinction of any kind. It is Advayam, Avyayam, Aksharam, 
one non dual (distinctionless), eternal and immutable being. 
To admit change or modification in Brahman would be tanta¬ 
mount to an admission of plurality and difference in the 
nature of pure consciousness. 

How are we then to conceive of the relation of the Jiva 
with Brahman? Only symbolic answers are possible. Badara- 
yana sugge-^ts that the Jiva may bo conceived as an insepar¬ 
able part of Brahman (see B.S. 2-3. 42-44). This is practically 
admitting svagata-hheda^ internal distinction of parts, in the 
nature of Brahman, which is contrary to the clear teachings 
of the Upanishads. vSankara, in his commentary, interprets 
the view of Badailtyana consistently with the spirit of the 
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scriptures, and says; “As the space within a jug is in 
substance nothing else than the cosmic space, so also the soul 
of the Jiva is no other than the cosmic soul of Brahmtan. The 
Upadliis of the Jiva in one case, and the physical determina¬ 
tions of the jug in the other are nothing more than temporary 
barriers; so long as they exist they make the Jiva-soul and 
the jug-space appear as different from their true source; but 
they can neither create a real division in, nor alter the funda¬ 
mental nature of, the true source/' (See als.) Panchadasi 
VI. 237). 

The Jiva may therefore be regarded as an unmodified, but 
circumscribed form (anavachchheda) of Brahman. This view 
is set forth in the following verses of the Katha-Upani8had; — 

“A8 the one fire entering into diverse fuel assumes different 
forms according to the nature of the fuel it burns, so docs 
the one Self within all assume dififerent forms according to 
the object it enters into; but it also remains without (ie., 
uncontaminated by these forms). 

‘‘As the one air entering into diverge objects assumes 
different forms according to whatever it enters into, s) docs 
the one Self within all assume different foims according to 
the objects it enters into; but it also remains without (i c., 
uncon laminated by these forms)/' Katha 5. 9-10. 

The Upanishads declare, as we have already seen, that on 
the plane of manifestation the divine consciousness appears in 
two different ways: it appears synthetically through the 
entire creation and analytically through special parts; the 
former gives rise to Hiranyagarbha or the cosmic soul who 
sustains the world, and the latter to a plurality of Jivas. In 
Pralaya the cosmic consciousness is withdrawn into its source 
and the world is dissolved. In dreamless sleep, the Jiva 
consciousness is withdrawn and is united with Brahman. But 
consciousness whether in the part or in the whole of creation, 
or beyond it, is one and the same. In reply to a question of 
Uddalaka Aruni, Yajnavalkya says in the Bnhadaranyaka 
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Upanisliad, ‘‘There is no other hearer but He, there is no 
other perceiver but He, there is no other knower but He. He 
is thy Self, the ruler within, the immortal/^ 

Again in another plase Yajnavalkya says: “ihou cannot 
see the seer of all sights, thou cannot hear the hearer of all 
sounds, thou cannot perceive the perceiver of all perceptions, 
thou cannot know the Enower of all knowledge ; He is thy 
self. He is Brahman, He is within all/^ 

(6) The Theory of Abhasa or reflection. 

A somewhat different view, different at least in form, is^ 
however, suggested in B.S. 2. 3. 49. where the Jiva is regarded 
as an Abhasa or reflection of Brahman, a reflection of the 
universal consciosuness in the transparent (Sattvic) upadhi of 
of Buddhi. Just as the one sun is reflected in a thousand 
tanks of clear water, giving rise to a thousand different 
images of the sun, so is one Brahman reflected in a thousand 
buddhi-centres forming a tliousand different Brahma-images 
or Jivas; and just as the other images of the sun do not 
quiver when one of them begins to tremble owing to some 
disturbance in its tank, thus is the case with the Jiva; the 
deeds and afflictions of one do not touch or affect the others. 

This theory of Abhasa (reflection) seems also to have a 
considerable amount of support in the Upanishads. In Katha 
3. 1. and 6. 5. the relation between the Jiva and Brahman is 
described as “chhityatapau'' that is, like the relation of the sun 
and its sliadow or image. Brahman is regarded as the sun 
and the Jiva as ils shadow or image (evidently reflected in 
the Vijnanamaya Kosa). In Prasna 3. 3. we are told that 
the Prana, the living individual soul, is born of the universal 
soul, and is nothing but its shadowy image (cast on the Kosas 
of the Jiva). Now this reflection or shadow-theory may be 
interpreted in two different ways:—(1) the shadow may be 
conceived as an unsubstantial phantom, having a separate, 
though dependent existence, from its source; or (ii) it may bo 
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regarded as a real reflection, a real penetration of the rdflccling 
substance (without separation from, and without change or 
modification in, the source) into the medium. 

If we accept the first interpretation, the Jiva becomes a 
mere phantom, an unreal bye-product due to the operation 
of the universal consciousness on the special Kosas. The 
shadow, no doubt, resembles the substance, but it does not 
share in its real life. This view is very rarely met with in 
the Upanishads. 

If the above view is accepted, the Jiva must be assumed 
to have ceased to exist in deep sleep, swooning, and Pralaya, 
(for in these conditions, buddhi, the real medium of reflection 
is either non-operative or non existent) and the identity of 
the Jiva before and after these conditions becomes merely a 
functional identity of the Kosas and not an identity of the 
inner substance. Sucli a view is contrary to the express 
teachings of the Upanishads (see Chand, VI. 9-3 and p. 173'. 

If on the other hand we accept the second interpretation, 
the Jiva becomes not only real, but one in substance with 
Brahman, and his personal identity becomes an identity of 
substance. This view is in reality the same as the anavach- 
chheda-theory we have explained above, and it is in this sense 
that the abhasa (reflection) theory of Badarliyana should 
perhaps be interpreted. 

Now to sum up: there is, according to the Upanishads, one 
knower, one witness, one Self. He, who is the soul of the 
cosmos, He, who is the soul of man, and He, who is beyond- 
all are one; such is the teaching of the Upanishads. This 
one Self is Saehcliidiinanda Brahman. When He appears 
through the raacrocosmic kosas Ho is Hiranyagarbha. When 
He appears through the raicrocosmic kosas He is the Jiva. 
But these kosas, whether raacrocosmic or raicrocosmic, cannot 
alter His essence, or effect a real partition or modification in 
it, for Brahman is Advayam Avyayara and Aksharara. How 
Brahman appears differently through the different kosa 9 and 
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yet remains one indivisible and unalterable Being is perhaps 
a mystery which can hardly be rendered comprehensible in 
terms of rational thought. It can only be grasped in aparo- 
kosba experience, and can perhaps be interpreted in terms of 
symbolic speech, after the analogy of the indivisibility of 
space and the reflection of light. We can do no better than 
suggest another analogy from Chemistry. 

.Just as pure water^ whether taken from the well, or the 
lake, or the spring, or the sea, is always and unalterably 
H2 0, everything else that may be present in it being not 
water, but a foreign substance; so the pure Self, whether of 
man or of God, whether of Hiranyagarbha or of the absolute 
Brahman is always Satchit-Snanda (being-knowiog-bliss), 
everything else with which it tatCy happen to be associated 
for a time being entirely foreign to its true nature. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Brahman and the World—Parinama or VIvarta ? 

The world with its manifold creation of matter, life and 
mind has come from God. But is it a real transformation 
(Parinuma) of God, or is it a mere illusory projection 
(Vivarta) from Him? Does the creator become really trans¬ 
formed into His creation, or does He stand apart, pure, perfect, 
and immutable, and project this unreal world of shadows as 
a magician projects into the air illusory forms which deceive 
the ignorant spectator? The former view is known as 
Parinama or transformation-theory, and the latter as Vivarta 
or illusion-theory. The theory of Parinama is maintained 
by the theistic interpreters of the sacred texts such as Rama¬ 
nuja, Nimbarka, Madhva etc., while the theory of Vivarta is 
upheld by the celebrated Sankara and his followers. 

1. The theory of Parinama and its difficulties. 

The theory of Parinama is undoubtedly the easiest and 
most natural way of interpreting the relation that subsists 
between the creator and His creation. What can be more 
natural than to suppose that the world of manifold phenomena 
is but a real manifestation of the creator, a real Self-expres¬ 
sion in time and space, under various names and forms, of 
the one ultimate reality ^ Yet this view is beset with serious 
difficulties. The following objections may be urged against 
the theory of Parinama:— 

First: Parinama must be either complete or partial. If it 
is complete, if we assume that the creator has completely 
transformed Himself into the world, then any one who looks 
at the world knows Brahman and deserves to attain liberation 
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or Moksha. Then, spiritual discipline and scriptural injunc¬ 
tions about it become superfluous and the pursuit of sensuous 
pleasures becomes the highest or the only concern of man. 
If, on the other hand, we assume a partial Parinama and 
hold that only a part of the creator has been transformed 
into the world, then Brahman becomes subject to division 
which contradicts the monistic teachings of the scriptures. 

Secondly: Parinama, whether partial or complete implies 
change and limitation; it implies subjection to the laws of time 
and space. Parinama, therefore, contradicts the Upanishadic 
conception of Brahman as infinite, pure, and immutable. 

Thirdly: It is impossible for the world to have sprung 
from the essence of Brahman, because they are fundamentally 
different; because Brahman is pure consciousness, whereas 
the phenomenal world is essentially unconscious. 

Fourthly : The theory of Parinama is inconsistent with 
the doctrine of Moksha or liberation as inculcated in the 
scriptures. If the divine Being is really transformed into the 
world, both the Jiva and his Upadhis are real and the union 
between them is also real; then the destruction of the Upadhis 
by the Jiva or his separation from them (i.e., his final libera¬ 
tion) becomes an impossibility.* 

The union between the Jiva (i.e., the soul of the Jiva) and 
his upadhis must be either real or unreal. If the union is 
real, if it is the result of a real evolution or Parinama, no 
advance in knowledge, however true and pure, can dissolve 
that union, as it ought to be dissolved according to the 
teachings of the Upanishads, on the attainment of knowledge* 
On the contrary, true knowledge ought to confirm that union. 
If, on the other hand, the union is not real, if matter has no 
real existence as in the System of Sankara, then the illusion 
on which the union rests may be dissolved by an awakening 

♦The above objections will not be valid against the doctrine of 
Sakti-parinama, i.e., against the doctrine that it is only the Sakti (energy), 
and not the essence of Brahman that undergoes transformation or 
parinama. See below. 
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of true knowledge and it is in this dissolution of union by 
knowledge that Moksha consists# Thus a belief in Parinama 
is inconsistent with the scriptural doctrine of Moksha. 

2. The Vivaria theory of Sankara. 

In order to avoid the above difficulties Sankara started 
his novel theory of Vivarta and explained the world as a 
mere illusory projection of Maya conceived as the magical 
power of God. «A thing'' says Sankara, “does not become 
divided because ignorance takes it to be divided. The moon 
is not duplicated because people with defective vision see two 
moons. The whole empirical reality with its names and 
forms, which can neither be defined as Being nor as Non- 
Being rests upon ignorance, while in the sense of the 
highest reality the Existent persists without change or 
transformation. A transformation resting merely on words 
can alter nothing in the indivisibility of the Existent. 
As the dreamer creates many forms, and yet remains one and 
undivided, as gods and magicians, without changing their 
nature, make horses, elephants etc. appear, so the manifold 
creation arises in the uniform Brahman, without the latter 
undergoing the least change of nature."* 

It is however difficult to formulate in clear terms the 
exact Sankarite position, for it assumes on the one hand that 
the world-appearance is a mere subjective creation of the 
ignorant Jiva and as such has no subject validity, while on 
the other hand the same position is refuted with great force 
by fSankara himself in his controversy with tjie Buddhists, 
where he clearly maintains that without an Alaya-Vijnana 
with objective manifoldness our world experience cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. Thus Sankara and his followers 
oscillate between two opposite positions, between, (i) a subjec¬ 
tive idealism which maintains that the world-appearance is 


♦ See Deussen : S. V. pp. 277-278. 
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only a subjective experience of the ignorant Jiva and existe 
only in the mind of the Jiva, and (ii) an objective illusioniani 
which regards the world as an illusory creation of God and 
as such allowif to it a magical objectivity. . ^ 

A. Subjective Idealism and its difficulties. , 

The first position that of subjective idealism may^be 
set forth in the following words of Professor Dasgupta:— 
The Sankara school of Vedanta holds that ^Hhe world .a^ 
such has no real existence at all, but is only an illusory 
imagination which lasts till the moment when true kuQTSfJedge 
is acquired. As soon as we come to know that one truth is 
the Self, or Brahman, all our illusory perceptions represent^ 
ing the world as a field of experience cease. This happens not 
because the connection of the self with the world ceases, but 
because the appearance of the world process does not represent 
the ultimate and highest truth about it. All our notions, 
about the abiding diversified world (lasting, though they may 
be, from beginningless time) are false in the sense that they 
do not represent the real truth about it. They are true only 
in a relative sense, so long as they appear to be so; for the^ 
moment the real truth about thenji and the Self is compre¬ 
hended, all world appearance becomes unreal, and that one 
truth, Brahman, the pure being-bliss intelligence, shines 
forth as the absolute—^the only truth in world and man. The 
world-appearance as experienced by us is thus ofien likened 
to the illusory perception of silver in a conch-shell; fop the 
moment, the perception appears to be true and the man runs 
to pick it up, as if the conch-shell were a rear piece of silver;^ 
but as soon as he finds out the truth that this is only a pi^ce^ 
of conch-shell, he turns his back on it and is no longer de,|udp(|^ 
by the appearance or .again attracted towards i,t^^^* ; jUj^V 
as the silver is a, mere subjective experience and is obej(^|iye|y^^ 
non-existent, SQ is the world,around us# : ., >, , 

Now to hold that the world-show as it presents itself rp.lUAR 
a merely subjective creation of fhe iguorant Jiva. is prajctjcally 
♦History'of.Indiai^PhiloBopliy^pp. 4i(>441. - 
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to Ignore the most obvious fact that our cognitive experiences 
mre determined by cosmic laws over which we have no control 
and are^stimulated and governed by independent objective 
conditions. The question here is not whether there is a real 
correspondence between the subjective knowledge and objec¬ 
tive reality, but whether corresponding to the manifoldness 
presented to the consciousness of the Jiva, there is or is not 
some kind of objective manifoldness. A failure to distinguish 
between these two positions has led Sankara and his followers 
into a lamentable confusion thought. The world appearance 
may b6 epistemologically false, for in a higher form of 
knowledge it may not exist as such or may be perceived 
differently. But this fact does not prove its metaphysical or 
ohtologioal unreality; it does not prove that our subjective 
presentations are free from determination by an objective* 
manifoldn^ss, even though that manifoldness in itself be 
entirely different from its appearance in our empirical 
eoiisciousness, To’th^ question whether there is an objective' 
mknifoidness or not Sankara has in fact given an aiSrmative 
ah'iwer (see his commentary on B.S. 2.2. 28*31). Sankara 
aflSrras the existanco of' a plurality of powers in Brahman 
(see p. 244, fn.). This is tantamount to the admission of 
objective manifoldness, and when objective manifoldness is 
admitted the manifold external world ceases to be a mere 
subjective illusion. 

’ Then the premise on which the above position rests is not 
atit^ienticated by tb© scripture. It is not true that the objec¬ 
tive manifoldness disappears once for all with the dawn df 
right knowledge. Of course in deep sleep and SamSdhi there 
is no consciDUsness of the manifold world, for the Jiva is then 
absorbed in the essence of Brahman; but when after the 
maturity of absorption (Yoga) the Jiva turns his attention 
outwards, the manifoldness of the world again re-appears. 
In Chand. VII. 36. 1-2. we read:-— 

^To him who sees, perceives, and understands this, the 
spirit (pra\iaj springs frew the 8elf> liope springs from the 
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Self, memory springs from the Self; so do ether, fire, water, 
appearance and disappearance, food, power, understanding, 
reflection, consideration, will, mind, speech, names, sacred 
hymns, and sacrifices-aye, all this springs from the Self. 

“There is this verse, ^He who sees this does not see death, 
nor illness, nor pain; he who sees this sett everything^ and 
obtains everything everywhere, 

“He is one (before creation), he becomes three (fire, water, 
earth) he becomes five, he becomes seven, he becomes nine; 
then again he is called eleven, and bundled and ten and one 
thousand and twenty.'" 

The consciousness of manifoldness thus exists even after 
true knowledge has been obtained. It exists so long as 
creation lasts; but the manifold objective world then exists 
within the Self of the Knower and not without, as in empirical 
knowledge before illumination. 

(&) Objective Illusionism and its difficulties. 

As regards the second position vis,y that of objective 
illusionism, it is difficult to understand how the creative 
energy of God (MayaJ can give rise to unreal phantoms. The 
theory is open to many objections. 

First: it flagrantly conflicts with the cosmological role 
ascribed to Brahman in the Upanishads. Brahman is described 
in the Upanishads as the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
the universe (Tajjalan). Let us briefly review in passing these 
three cosmic functions of Brahman. 

(a) Brahman as Creator. 

The creation of the world by Brahman is taught in alt 
the Upanishads. We have discussed this question fully in 
previous chapters; we shall here content ourselves only with 
a few striking quotations. 

Brill. I. iv. 7 says, “The universe before us was once 
not unfolded; it was then unfolded in name and form. The 
Atti^an entered into it upto the finger tips and lay hidden as 
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a razor in the razor-caso, or like tho all consuming tire in the 
fire-place.” 

Cband. VI. ii. 3 says, “In the beginning ‘Sat' (being) 
alone existed, one only without a second. It proposed, ‘I 
shall become many^ shall propagate myself.' Thereupon It 
created heat, from heat proceeded water and from water 
food. Then that Divinity (Sat) proposed: 'I will now enter 
these three with my living self and unfold name and form'.” 

Tait. II. vi. says, “He desired, ‘I shall become many, 
I shall propagate myself'. Accordingly, lie prautisedta pas 
and after tapas he created the entire universe and entered 
into it.” 

The above texts and similar other texts lose their purpose 
and meaning if creation is to be explained after Sankara as 
illusory. 

(b) Brahman as Preserver. 

Brahman is also regarded as the ruler of tho internal and 
external world. This character of Brahman is described 
most beautifully in the Kena-Upanishad and by Yajnavalkya 
in Brih. III. vii. Yajnavalkya says, “He who dwells in the 
earth is distinct from the earth, whom the earth does not know, 
whose body the earth is, who rules the earth from within. 
He is thy soul the inner ruler, the immortal. This formula 
is then affirmed, with a tedious repetition, of eleven other 
natural objects or phenomena such as water, fire, atmosphere, 
wind, sky, sun, heaven, moon, stars, ether, darkness and 
light; and then of all living creatures and finally of the eight 
organs of the human body. All this is summed up in the 
statement, “He who dwells in all beings and within all 
beings, whom all heings do not know, whose body all beings 
are. He is the inner ruler of all beings. He is thyself, the 
immortal.” The same idea of Brahman as Ruler and Provi¬ 
dence is further expressed in the Brihadarafiyaka Upanishad 
as follows;— 
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‘‘At the command of this imperishable Brahman, 0 Gargi, 
the sun and the m(ion are kept in their place, ut the command 
of this imperisible Brahman, 0 Gargi, heaven and earth are 
kept in their place, at the command of this imperishable 
Brahman^ 0 Gargi, the minutes and hours are kept asunder, 
the days and nights, the months and seasons are all kept 
asunder, at the command of this imperishable one, 0 Gargi, 
the streams run from the mountains, some to the east and 
some to the west, at the bidding of this imperishable Brahman, 
0 Gargi, men praise the bountiful giver, the gods desire the 
sacrifices, and the fathers desire the offerings of cakes/' — 
Brill. 3. 8. 9, 

The above conception of Brahman as the Ruler and Pre¬ 
server of the world must be an illusion, since according to 
Sankara the world itself is an illusory phantom. 

(c) Brahman as Destroyer. 

As we have already seen, in Chand. III. xiv. 1 and Tait. 
HI. 1 Brahman is regarded not only as the creator and pre¬ 
server, but also as the final resting place of the world. Chand. 
I 9. says, “All things rise from the ether (which is taken as 
the symbol of Brahman) and return into it/' The same idea 
occurs in Svet. 4. 1 and 4. 11 where wc are told that the 
entire world rises from Brahman and returns into it. In 
Katha 2. 25 we read :— 

“He consumes both the Brahmin and the warrior. 

As though they were bread soaked in the sauce of death."* 

Mund 2. 1. 1 describes all beings as issuing forth from 
the imperishable (Brahman) and returning into it. Maitri 6. 
17 says, probably following Chand 1.9. 1: “He alone remains 
awake when all this is dissolved. This world is dissolved in 
Him and from Him it awakes." 

If the world is unreal, its return to Brahman must also 
be unreal. Hence, if we follow >^afikara, we must conclude 

^ The translation is taken from Penssen’s P. U, 
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that ail the cosmic functions ascribed to Brahman in the 
Upanishads are illusory and that all cosmological teachings 
of the scriptures are to be discarded as mere rhetoric, having 
no sonnd sense. The distinction ol Vyavaharika and 
Paramarthika, so ingenuously applied by !§ankara, eannpt 
avail, for if consistently pressed, it only leads to subjective 
idealism and the denial of the world. 

Secondly, the most obvious thing to remark about this 
theory is that when it traces the origin of the world to the 
magical power (MayS) of Qod and considers the world as an 
emanation from this power, it takes away the illusory 
character of the world. The phantoms created by the divine 
power cannot be entirely false, or fundamentally unreal. 
These phantoms, whatever their nature may be, whether they 
are one with the divine essence or different from it, cannot 
be conceived, depending as they do upon the power and will 
of God, except as modifications of divine energy and thus 
as real. 

Thirdly, the real conclusion to be drawn from Sankara's 
theory is not that the world is an illusory projection from 
God, but that there is no creation at all. The manifold world 
is in reality nothing but the one uniform Brahman. Its 
raanifoldness is only an illusory appearance due to the igno¬ 
rance of the Jiva,* an ignorance with which the Jiva starts 


♦This primordial ignorance of the Jiva is thus explained by Sankara 
in the introductory part of his commentary on B.S. “Object (Vishaya) 
j.nd subject (Vjshaym)” says he “have entirely different provinces and 
are funtlamentally opposed to each other. If it is certain, as evidently 
it is, that the being of the one is incomqatible with the being of the 
other, it follows that the qualities of one do not exist in ihe other. 
Hence it follows that the transfer (Adhyasa) of the qualities of the 
object which belongs to the province of the “knowable” to the pure 
spiritual subject which belongs to the province of the “knower” is 
logically false. Yet in mankind this procedure, resting on false know¬ 
ledge (Mithya-jnana-nimitta), of pairing the true and the untrue (that is 
the subjective and the objective) is inborn (naisargikaX so much so that 
they always transfer the being and qualities of the one to the other, 
although they are absolutely different (Atyanta-vivikta). However this 
transference be defined, it is like the appearance of the qualities of one 
thing in another, just as when mother-of-pearl is taken for silver, or 
when two pioops are believed to hnve been seen, although there is only 
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his life from the very beginning of creation. The difficulties 
to which such a theory of subjective idealism leads we have 
considered in the previous section. 

Lastly, the theory of objective illusionism has no support 
in the Upanishads. The texts on which Sankara relies have 
not been correctly interpreted by him. iSafikara relies 
mainly on the following passage of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad*:— 

“His father said to him: ‘Svetaketu, as you are so con¬ 
ceited and so stern, and as you consider yourself so well-read, 
have you, my dear, ever asked for that instruction by which 
we hear what cannot be heard, by which we perceive what 
cannot be perceived, by which we know what cannot be 
known?' 

“ ‘What is that instruction, Sir?^ he asked. The father 
replied: ‘My dear, as by one clod of clay all that is made of 
clay is known, the diflference being only a name, arising from 
speech, but the truth being that alt is clay.' 

“ ‘And as, my dear, by one nugget of gold all that is made 
of gold is known, the difference being only a name arising 
from speech, but the truth being that all is gold.' 

“ ‘And as, my dear, by one pair of nail scissors all 
that is made of iron is known, the difference being only 
a name, arising from speech, but the truth being that 
all is iron,—thus, my dear, is that instruction/ " 

This passage does not mean more than this that if one 
knows the fundamental reality or its fundamental elements, 
he knows everything, for everything that exists is constituted 
by the fundamental reality and its elements. If this passage 

ono. This transference thus made, the wise term ‘Ignorance’ (avidya), 
and, in contra-distinction to it they call the accurate determination 6f 
the true nature of things, ‘vastu-svarupam,’ (the being-in-it-self of things) 
‘Knowledge’ (Vidya). If this be so, it follows that the nature of that to 
which a transfer is thus made, is not in the slightest degree effected by 
such transfer.” 

♦See Ohand. VI, 1. 3-4. See also Chapter VII. 
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is interpreted, as it should be, in relation to the passages that 
follow where the creation of three fundamental elements from 
one reality and the subsequent creation of the world by a 
process of triplication is described, I fail to see how it can 
mean the illusory character of the created world. 

The fundamental difference between the two positions of 
l§tinkara, between his subjective idealism and liis objective 
illusionism, lies in this that in the former case (t.e., in the case 
of subjective idealism) the Jiva or the Jiva-consciousness is 
regarded as the seat of world-illusion, while in the latter case 
(i.e.j in the case of objective illusionism) the seat of illusion is 
transferred from the Jiva to Brahman. But how Brahman is 
to be conceived as the seat of illusion neither Sankara nor 
any one of his numerous disciples has been able satisfactorily 
to explain. The shifting of the seat of illusion from the Jiva 
to Brahman and from Brahman to the Jiva, as the occasion 
arises,:;nd the incompatibility of illusion with the nature of 
Brahman constitute the chief difficulties in understanding the 
correct position of Sankara. 

3. The theory of "^ahti^FarinTima. 

The true position of the great master, if constistently 
worked out, will be found to be the same as the view herein 
set forth. The which is ascribed to God for purposes 

of creation must be a real power (Devatma-Sakti) of God, 
otherwise it cannot exist in Him, and the world which comes 
out from the divine power must be conceived as the real 
unfoldment of the divine energy.* But at the same time the 
world-snow as it presents itself to empirical knowledge has to 
be taken as mere show, having validity only for empirical 
knowledge and since it is possible to transcend empirical 
knowledge, and to have direct contact with the transcendental 
eneagy which manifests itself as the objective world, the 
world shows may be regarded as the real transformation 

♦Ekiisyapi Brahmano Vichiti-.u^akti-yo^at upapadyiitc Vicliitra- 
vikiva prapaiicliali” ^luikara’s Uoiumeiitiiry on Ji.y. 2. j. ,‘50. 
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under the limitations of name and form of the transcend^ental 
energy of Brahman. The world, therefore, is metaphysically 
real, being an unfoldment of the divine energy, but at the 
same time it is epistemologically false, for in reality it is not 
what it appears to our senses.* 

The theory of Parinama is in hopeless conflict with the 
Nirguna texts of the Upanishads in whioh duality and 
change are denied, while the theory of Vivarta contradicts 
the Saguna texts where the emergence of the world from 
Brahman is set forth. This seeming inconsistency in the 
Upanishads has led to a good deal of misunderstanding and 
false speculation. But the scriptures themselves have explained 
how this apparent contradiction is to be reconciled. 

The world has come from Brahman. (Chand. 3. 1. 4. 1, 
‘^Tajjalan^O* At a Pralaya, the world, as it now is, does not 
exist. It is reduced to its seed-form (Avyakta) and exists 
only as a potential energy of Brahman. For this reason, it 
is sometimes called ‘^being'' and sometimes ‘‘non-being/^ 
Thus in a Pralaya nothing but the Sat chit-ananda essence 
of Brahman remains. In it there is no change, no plurality 
and no distinction of any kindf At the end of Pralaya 
Brahman wishes for a new creation; then at the will of the 
creator the world seed (Avyakta) sprouts forth and the world 
with its diverse names and forms springs into being. Hence 
it is not the Sat-chit-ananda essence of Brahman, but the 
world-seed, the Avyakta (which lies latent in Brahman as 
potential energy or maya) that tran8f6rm8 itself into the 
world. At the time of creation, this Avyakta, this unmani¬ 
fested potential energy of Brahman, comes out of Brahman 
and unfolds itself as the manifold Universe, and at Pralaya 
it withdraws itself into the essence of Brahman throwing off 
the forms it took in course of its unfoldment or evolution. 
Creation is thus the transformation of the divine energy, 

♦ See Clisipter IV § 2 (b). 

t See Brih. 4. 4.19, Katha 4. 10; see also Chapter XIX § 3 (b). 
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and not of the divine essence. The transformation of energy 
does not touch or affect the essence of Brahman, for the 
essence is the support and the resting place of the energy. 
That which supports the changing energy is not aflfected by 
the changes of that energy. A change in the essence may 
produce a change in the energy, but not vice versa. Thus 
Brahman, in Its essence remains pure, perfect, immutable 
and free, while Its energy goes out from it, as it were, 
transforms itself into a manifold universe, and then returns 
to its source, throwing off the farms it took.* 

The above may becalhd the theory of Sakti-Parinama. It 
not only harmonises the Nirguna with the Saguna texts of 
the Upanishads, but is, to my mind, the only intelligible and 
consistent interpretation of the cosmological texts of the 
Upanishads. It is free from the defects of Parinama, since 
it does not admit any change in the essence of Brahman ; 
and it is also free from the defects of Vivarta, since it 
admits the objective reality of the creative energy audits 
product, the phenomenal world. Furthermore, it makes 
ample provision for the highest ideal of life, Moksha or 
liberation, as we shall presently see. 

4, Objections Answered. 

It may be objected that the theory like the above intro¬ 
duces a duality and division in the nature of Brahman, and 
thus makes it subject to the limitations of time and space. 
Against this objection we have to urge that duality and 
division is denied in the scriptures only to the essence 
(Suarupa) of Brahman, that all monistic teachings have 
reference only to the essence, and that a duality between 
essence and energy is freely admitted in the Upanishads, as 
we have already shown.f 

Then, energy, as we all know, exists in two states, a 

See Chapter XIX § 4. ~ ^ 

t See Chapter XIX § 1. 
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kinetic and a potential state. The divine energy, in like 
manner, exists in these two stales. In its potential state it is 
one with Brahman, and is above time and space which are 
its own creation; but in its knietic state it goes out, as it 
were, from Brahman, takes limitations upon itself and thus 
separates itself in a way from the essence of Brahman, and 
becomes the world, although even in this it is controlled by 
and contained in the essence of Brahman. This sport of the 
divine energy does not in any way disturb or alter the 
essential nature of Brahman which always remains pure, 
free, and immutable. 

Another objection which may be urged against the posi¬ 
tion here maintained is that since it admits the objective 
reality of the upadliis of the Jiva it is inconsistent with the 
Upanishadic doctrine of Moksha or Liberation. This objection 
is equally groundless. Although tho upadhis are real, their 
association with the Jiva is based upon an ignorance which 
the Jiva can dissipate by true knowledge. The ignorance of 
the Jiva is not a part of his nature, but only an adventitious 
condition which appears with his association with the kosas 
and disappears with the advent of true knowledge. Then, the 
kosas are in a state of ceaseless flux and these constant 
changes in the upadhis are initiated and determined by the 
Jiva^s individual efforts and Karman. Isvara does not ori¬ 
ginate the processes of change in the Jiva, ho only controls 
and guides them according to the universal law of Karman. 
Isvara dispenses rewards and retributions according to the 
merits and demerits of the Jiva. When the Jiva performs a 
meritorious act, tho Sattva element of his kosas asserts itself 
and this process of cluing a takes place under the guidance of 
the cosmic ruler; but the procss itself is initiated by the 
efforts of the Jiva. When again the Jiva deserves liberation 
by his conduct and strives resolutely for a union with 
Brahman, his upadhis are purified and the impure elements 
of his nature are gathered up in the stove-house of cosmio 
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enerfjy under tlie guidance of the same cosmic ruler in 
accordance with the same cosmic law of Karman. Thus under 
the superintendence of Isvara, the Jiva can by his own perso¬ 
nal efforts prepare himself for and ultimately attain libera¬ 
tion. There is no bar whatever to his progress or liberation 
except his own Karman and initiative. 
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MAN—HIS CONSTITUTION AND L,1FE. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The QoasUtuUec of Uan—His Psycho-Physioal 
Organs. 

1. Man aa the master of the bodily chariot. 

Manias we have seen in a previous chapter^ has a spiritual 
(atmic) as well as a material nature. In his spiritual nature 
he is one with Brahman. He is sat-chit'Snanda, and as such 
knows no death or birth. He is the most abiding reality 
which stands firm behind all pbrnioqienal changes. B^t his 
gtmic nature is engulfed in a material habit at which makes 
him share the nature of matter, and renders him subject to 
death, birth and suffering. This material nature of man is 
composeil of a .number of psycho*physical organs which will 
be the subject of our study in the present chapter. 

According to the Eatha'Upanishad, the material nature of 
man consists of a number of psycho-physical prgans called 
•kedas, upSdbis, or vehicles, which are beautifully described 
in the following manner:— 

‘^now thyself as the master of the chariot, thy body as 
the chariot, thy buddhi as the driver thereof, thy manas as 
the reins, thy senses as the horses and thy sense-objects as 
the roads for the horses. When the soul is in union with the 
body, the senses and the manas, the wise call it the enjoyer, 
the individual soul).''—Katha III. 3-4. 
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The Maitri Upanishad which deals, as we have shown (see 
page 34), with the same problems as the Katha, adopts the 
same simile with a slight variation. It says: ‘‘The perceptive 
organs are his reins, the active organs are his horses, the 
mind is his driver, and his temperament is the whip. Driven 
by the whip the chariot of the body goes round and round 
like the. wheel of/the'pdtter."-7^Maitri dll. vl.^ ^ ^ ' 

In both the above accounts man is the master of the 
cliariot of the body in which he drives in his life's journey 
through this worl^. / , , j 

But the best and most original account of the constitution 
of man ia'^found itr ■th%'Brihtt^ra;nyaka*UpaTil8had Where 
Yajnavalkya describes the 'Vehicles of man's activity in this 
world and beyond.. Besides this account of Yajnavalkya, 
t,her? is also the famous doctrine of five kosas ip the Taittiflya 
Upanishad. We'shall now'*consider these t^o important 

' ' ' 'J'm 'i ' ' ’ 

accounts of the constitution of.man. 

2. Yajnavalkya^s Doctrine of Three Bodies, 

la Boh.^lV^ iii. 36 Yajfiayalkya teljs us that wheu the 
physical:hi)dy grows'weak, through ijlness or old age^ jt 
drops oiEi yust. as a raango.or a fig drops off, when ripe, from 
itsjjtalk.; He then .^gxjes on t6 describe the constitution of 
man after his physical body kas been destroyed by :d6ath> 
In Brih. IV. iv. 5 he says: ^^The s^f is indeed Brahlpaan 
(but his Brahman-hood is not realised even after the destruc¬ 
tion of the physical body, because of his connection with a 
number of super-physical vehicles which, are then enuineratedjA 
The self is vijnanamaya; manomaya; pranamaya; he has 
eyes and ears, earth, water, air, either aud fire;* he has 
desires, passions, virtues or their opposites. Here five 

After the word *‘iire” ‘‘not fire” is added in the k^nva recensidii, 
but not in the Madhyandina recension. *‘Not-fire” seems to have been 
added to indicate that the evil-doers who are destined to live in the 
sunlosa dark ’ region are deprived of the fire-element of their subtle 
body, so that the body may adopt itself to the dark character of the 
environment. 
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vebiclesi are Olearly mentioned. On the basis of this fivo'^fold 
characterisation of human nature the later theory of five 
kosas was perhaps formula ed is the Taittiiiya'Upanishad. 

The first vehicle men, oned here is vijnanamaya or the 
vehicle of buddhi (intuition), the second vehicle is manomaya 
or the vehicle of mind, the . third vehicle is pranamaya..or the 
vehicle of life, the fourth vehicle is composed of five subtle 
elements (earth, water, fire, air and ether) and contains the 
subtle sense organs of which only two principal ones, namely 
the eye and the ear, are mentioned. The fifth vehicle is the 
vehicle of ethical qualities in which are preserved the seeds 
of desires, passions and virtues, or their opposites. The 
■fourth tcehicle is called “Bhutasraya”, and the fifth vehicle is 
called “Karifiasraya " by Sankara. The fifth vehicle is often 
described as “water" in the mystic language of the Upani- 
shads.* Attended with these five vehicles the soul of the 
Jiva goes to the other world after death., (See also chapter 

In Brih. 3. 2. 13. Artabhaga asked Yajnavalkya “Tell me^ 
0 Yajnavalkya, what remains of that person whose speech 
has entered into fire, whose prana into air, whose eye into 
the sun, whose hearing into space, whose body into the earth, 
whose mind into the moon, whose atman (evidently Vijnana 
or Buddhi) into the ether, whose hair into the shrubs and 
whose blood and seed into water." 

Yajnavalkya replied, “Take my hand, my friend, we two 
alone shall know this. Let this question of ours be not 
discussed in public." 

Then, it is reported, these two went out and argued, and 
they concluded that'karraan'alone remained when everything 
else of man had been destroyed here and hereafter. This 
‘Karman' which is not affected by death either here or 
hereafter is the vehicle of ethical qualities or “Karmasraya." 


*See Brih. 6. 2 and Ohand. 5. 2. 
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This is mystically spoken of as ivater, as shall presently 
see. 

In the same chapter of the Brihadaranyaka,* in reply to 
Artabhaga's question about the deity or entity which over¬ 
comes death, Yajnavalkya says ^^death is iire (for like fire it 
consumes all things); but that which overcomes the fire of 
death is water/' Now this ‘‘water" which overcomes death 
is nothing but the vehicle of ethical qualities, the “karman" 
which remains uneffected by death, as esplained above. 
Similarly in Brih, 6. 2. and Chand. 5. 3. the vehicles of 
ethical qualities is referred to as water and we are told 
that water (t karman, or the vehicle of ethical qualities) 
comes down from the moon-world and after gradually assu¬ 
ming a subtle and a coarse body is born as man.f 

Thus according to Yajnavalkya there are three bodies of 
mao, (1) the gross physical body which is destroyed at death, 
^9) the subtle body (called ‘linga' in Brih. IV. iv. 6) composed 
of the five subtle elements,(in which are enclosed the vehicles 
of huddhi, inanas and prana, and which accompanies the soul 
to the other world where it is ultimately destroyed) and (8) the 
bo4y of ethical qualities (called karmasraya, or karman) 
which survives death here and in the other world and which 
sticks to man so long as he retains his individuality and is 
not united with Brahman. 

3. The Doctrine of five koms or sheaths. 

In the Taittiriya-Upanishad the soul of man is described 
as being enclosed in five vehicles called kosas or sheaths. 
These kosas are said to constitute the five selves or rather the 
five consecutive coverings of the self of man. These five 
kofifis are known as annamaya, pranamaya, manomaya, 
vijfianamaya and Itnandamaya. They are really the psycho¬ 
physical organs of man. 

♦Se« Brih. 3. 2. 10. 

tSee Chapter XXX §§ 4 and 6. 
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^It seems beyond doubt that this doctrine of kosas is 
derived from Yajnavalkya's teachings as explained above. 
The only novelties introduced in the Taittiriya Upanishad 
are (1) that in the place of the vehicle of subtle matter or 
bhutasraya, the coarse physical body under the name of 
annamaya is substituted, and (2) that to the vehicle of karma- 
sraya which is nameless in the scheme of Yajnavalkya the 
name anandamaya is given. We shall now consider these 
koSas one by one. 

(a) The Annamaya kosa. 

The annamaya kosa is the outermost shell in the consti¬ 
tution of man; it is his coarse physical body. It is built up 
according to the Taittiriya from the gross physical elements 
such as earth, water, fire, air and ether, and is akin in nature 
to the gross physical world which sustains it. It is with this 
body that man carries on his work on this physical plane. 

According to the Prasna-Upanishad, two systems of 
organs are recognised in it, one under the control of the 
mind and the other under the control of life, corresponding 
to the modern physiological divisions of the body into the 
central nervous system and the sympathetic system * 

(4) The Pranamaya kosa-its structure and function. 

Behind the coarse physical body there exists a subtler 
kosa which is regarded as the bearer and vehicle of vegetative 
life. It is said to be like the shape of a man, i.^., like the 
shape of the physical body. This finer sheath acts on the 
gross inorganic matter and converts it into a mass of 
protoplasm, and as soon as its activity is withdrawn, the 
protoplasmic mass disintegrates and is reduced to the 
inorganic state. The Prasna Upanishad ascribes the work of 
Vidharana i.c., preserving the organic character of the body 
to this k08a,t According to the same authorityj the vital 

*Pra§na IV. 3-4. 

tPraana IV. 8. 

jPraSna 8. 8-7. See also Bnh. 1. 5. 3, 3. 9. 26, Ch,and. 3.13,1-5, 5 
§ 23, and Tait. 1. 7. 
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sheaili performs five different functions, in consequence^ 
wliich five aspects of the Pranamaya, known as Prana, 
Apana, Vyana, Samana and Udana, are distinguished. Prana 
performs the function of respiration, Apana of evacuation, 
Vyana of circulation, Samana of digestion, and Udana of 
separation of the soul from the kosas in dream, deep tsieep, 
and death * These five varieties of the Pranamaya occupy 
different parts, of the body, and with the help of the sympa¬ 
thetic system of the body which they control, they carry on 
all the vital processes. But in Tait. 2.2 where the Pranamaya 
is described, only three varieties viz.. Prana V^yana and 
Apana are mentioned. 

The existence of the Pranamaya kosa as a vehicle subtlex 
than, and distinct from the physical body is proved by the 
facts of pathology. There are some well-known diseases 
which are attended with little or no disturbance of 
the physical body. In functional amnesia, for instance, 
in which there is no organic brain disease, the 
memory is deranged, but the derangement is evidently of a 
s^per-physical origin. Dr. Coriat mentions the following 
interesting case:—^^Not long ago a serious abdominal 
operation was performed on a lady by an eminent surgeon 
in the presence of other surgeons of national reputation. 
Naturally, every means to avoid sepsis was employed which 
their ai:t suggested. In spite of their precautions the wound 
became badly infected and a culture revealed the presence 
of no fewer than three species of pathogenic microbes. The 
temperature rpse to a dangerous degree, and her condition 
became very serious. Asa last resort opsonic treatment was 
employed which reduced the sepsis and the temperature. 
The patient,however, did not rally and her life was despaired 
of, one uuf^ivourable symptom being that from the beginning 
she had evinced no desire to live. At length one day, she 

♦Divergent accounts of the functions of the five pranas are found 
in the Upanishads ; but the difference is not of fundamental importance! 
to deserve detailed consideration. 
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lamed to the surgeon and said to him ^Doctor, are you 
prepared to be the physician of the soul, as you are of the 
body?' and being assured as to this, slm relieved her mind of 
a burden which had oppressed her, with the result that from 
that very day she began to mend and in a short time she was 
completely restored to health/'* What happened in the 
above case seems to be this as soon as the idea which was 
clogging the normal action of the vital body (pranamaya 
kosa) was removed, the vital force flowed into the physical 
body, strengthened its defensive actions and brought about 
the cure. Something like this also take place in many cases 
of Hysteria, Neurasthenia and psychoasthenia (obsession, 
fixed idea). All such cases prove, by their obstinacy in the 
face of purely physical treatment and by their amanebility 
to hypnotic, psycho—therapeutic, and other super-physical 
methods of healing that there is in man a subtle super¬ 
physical vehicle (pranamaya kosa) which vitalises his 
physical frame, keeps it in health, and wards oflP disease. 

(c) The manomaya kosa—its structure and function. 

Behind the kosa of vital matter, there exists a still subtler 
kosa enveloping the soul, a kosa through which the soul 
performs its conscious activities. This subtler internal 
vehicle of consciousness is called ‘^manomaya kosa." It is 
like the shape of a man. 

We dwell in this kosa and may recognise it as a distinct 
vehicle, when we are absorbed in thought or reverie and 
become oblivious of our own body and what goes on in the 
physical world around us. We also live in this kosa in the 
state of dream and of hypnotic trance. According to the 
Taittriya-Upanishad it is by the manaa that the four vedas 
are mastered. In other Upanishads also we find elaborate 
treatment of the function of the manas. 


* See “Religion and Medicine,” pages 20*21. 
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The manomaya kosa or the manas is in close touch with, 
and controls the central nervous system of the body, and 
has organic arrangements corresponding to it The manas 
has, according to the Upanishads, five organs or faculties of 
sensation (corresponding to the sensory organs of ear, eye, 
nose, skin, and tongue), five organs or faculties of action 
(corresponding to the active organs of hands, feet, mouth, 
anus, and the organ of generation) and a central organ of 
direction and control, which is the manas proper and which 
is often called the organ of Sankalpa or ideation (corres¬ 
ponding to the physical brain). These eleven mental organs 
act is waking life through their physical counterparts, 
controlling and guiding them for purpose of conscious life; 
but in dream the mental organs are withdrawn from the 
physical body and work independently of the physical organs. 
What we call wakeful consciousness is not possible, if the 
mental organs are not in touch with the organs of the central 
nervous system. But the conscious functions of the mind are 
not on that account dependent on the body. They can go on 
independently of its help. When, in dream, the mind is 
released from its physical fetters, it can see and hear and per¬ 
form all conscious operations; but without its help no conscious 
operation is possible in waking life, Brih 1-5-3 says ‘^My 
mind was elsewhere I could not see, my mind was elsewhere 
I could not hear, it is therefore clear that we see with the 
mind, hear with the mind, and know with the mind.'' 

When, as in the waking state, the mind works through 
the physical organs of the body, it can deal with and know 
only the physical world; but in dream when it works by 
itself, independently of the physical organs, it knows and 
deals with a higher world which is akin to it in nature and 
substance, In dream, as Yajnavalkya clearly points out in 
Brih. 4, 3, we may have two kinds of experience j we may 
either reproduce and subjectively enjoy the mental images 
of waking life, or gathor uew objective experiences of the 
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Other world with which we then temporarily come into 
contact.* 

(d) The Vijnanamaya kosa—its structure and function. 

^^Behind the manomaya but different from it, there is a 

still subtler kosa,'' says the Taittiriya-Upanishad, ^^which is 
called Vijnanamaya. It permeates the manomaya as its very 
soul. It has the shape of man; like the human shape of the 
manomaya is the human shape of the Vijnanamaya. Faith 
(^raddha) is its head, goodness or rectitude (ntam) is its right 
arm, truth (Satyam) is its left arm, concentration (Yoga) is 
its trunk, and Mahat is its support." The Vijnanamaya is 
the vehicle of intuition or aparoksha knowledge, of ecstatic 
vision. It is composed of pure Sattva, and as Sattva does not 
cloud or obscure, its revelations are pure and unadulterated. 
This kosa is reached in Yoga, as we have seen before. 

Just as the mind works normally through the physical 
body, so does the Vijnana or buddhi work normally through 
the mind. Hence the Vijnanamaya is described as the soul 
of the manomaya. But unlike the manomaya which easily 
isolates itself from the body in dream, the Vijnana can hardly 
free itself from the shackles of the mind, except by hard and' 
persistent labour. Tapaa, rigorous discipline alone, can 
release the Vijnanamaya from the shackles of the manaa, 
Henceis the importance of tapaa as a preparatory condition for 
the right understanding of truth. So long as the Vijnana is 
wedded to the manaa^ it only perceives whatever is presented 
to it by the manaa ; but when it separates itself from the 
manaa^ it can penetrate the husk and gain true knowledge. 

(e) The Anandamaya kosa—its structure and function. 

Behind the Vijnanamaya lies the anandamaya. The 

Taittiriya Upanishad thus describes the anandamaya kosa:— 
‘‘It permeates the Vijnanamaya as its very soul. It has the 
shape of a man . Like the human shape of the Vijnanamaya 

* See Sir Oliver Lodge’s Raymond pages 189 and 193. See also 
chapter XXV §2. 
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is the human shape of the Anandamaya. Joy is its head, 
Bliss is its trunk, and Brahman is its seat and support/' 
This anandamaya kosa is also the husk of the Self, and not its 
kernel, as some have wrongly supposed, lor the anandamaya 
is said to be of the shape of man. But it is a much finer husk, 
and since it dees not perform any active function, and help 
the soul to realise its true nature as bliss, it is called ananda¬ 
maya. It is a vehicle of mere potentiality in which all the 
seeds of ^karman' lie latent. This kosa is reached in dreamless 
sleep. This is the vehicle of moral qualities and is referred to 
as ‘^karman" by Yajnavalkya, and as ^^water" in the mystic 
language of the Upanishads, 

4, The Jive koms and three bodies of man. 

According to the Taittiriya-Upanishad, these five kosas 
are arranged one within the other like concentric 
circles, the soul of the Jiva being in the centre of 
them all. The anandamaya is the innermost and the 
annamaya the outer most shell, while the three other kosas, 
viz,f the VijnSnamaya, Manomaya, and Pranamaya are inter¬ 
posed between them. The innermost anandamaya constitutes 
what may be called the karana-Sarira or casual body of man, 
(since the other two bodies spring from it, as w^ shall see).* 
The three middle kosas of vijhananamaya, manomaya and 
pranamaya constitute together what is called the subtle body 
(Sukshma-sarira). According to Yajnavalkya this subtle body 
is composed of four kosas or layers, vis., the kosa of buddhi, 
the kosa of manas, the kosa of prana and the kosa of subtle 
matter, called tanmatras.f The last kosa of tanmatras is 
called bhutasraya and is supposed to contain the three other 
layers within it, just in the same way as the physical body 
contains all other layers or kosas within it. The outermost 
kosa, annamaya constitutes the gross physical body (sthula- 
sarira) of man. 

* See Chapter XXX § § 4 and 5. 

t For “tanmatras” see Prsana 4. 8. 
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The annandamaya kosa contains the seeds oat of which 
the other kolas develop and is in itself in an undeveloped 
condition. In it are gathered up the fruits of desires and 
activity. It is the preceptacle of works, knowledge and 
memory."' This kola is the real source of man's individuality, 
and so long this kola persists, so long does the Jiva remain 
subject to birth and death, pain and suffering. 


* See Brih. 4. 4. 2. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Psychology of Conscious States and the Nature of 
Consciousness. 

Z Psychology of Waking Consciousness, 

Pour states or phases of consciousness are mentioned in 
the Upanishads. In the earlier Upanishads, however, we find 
mention of three states only, viz,y wakefulness, dream and 
deep sleep ; but in the later Upanishnds with the develop* 
ment of the doctrine of Yoga, a fourth phase came to be 
recognised. It is sometimes called ^‘turiya'' or “Yoga'', or 
simply the “fourth state/' 

The wakeful state of consciousness is dependent on the 
activity of the physical body. In Hand. 3 the waking self 
is said to possess a body of seven limbs. The number seven 
is fanciful, as it seems to have been borrowed from the 
Vaifivanara doctrine of the Chhandogya Upanishad which 
serves a different purpose. These seven limbs, according 
to the ‘Vaisvanara’ doctrine, are the head, the eye, the 
breath, the trunk, the bladder, the foot and the chest.* 

In the same verse the waking consciousness is said to 
operate through 19 organs. What these 19 organs are we 
are left to conjecture for ourselves. Sankara thinks that 
these 19 organs stand for five pranas, eleven indriyas, 
buddhi, ahankara and chitta. Although this view receives 
some support from Prasna IV. 8 where ahankara and chitta 
are mentioned as distinct organs of the soul, it cannot be 
accepted as correct. It ignores the physical body which is the 

♦ See tUiarid 5-lS-2'and also Ofiapter III § 1. 
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most important organ of waking consciousness; and further¬ 
more, it differs from the Prasna scheme in material points and 
accepts it only in part. In fixing the number of organs at 
19, the Mandukya seems to have followed the lead of the 
Taitiriiya-Upanishad; and its 19 organs are really the five 
koias of the Taittiriya; (1) the annamaya kosa, (2-6) the 
prSnamarya kosa (to be counted as five on account of its five 
varieties, see page 256), (747) the manomaya kosa (to be 
counted as eleven, as there are eleven mental organs, 
see page 258), (18) the vijnaamaya kosa or the vehicle 
of bttddhi (intuition) and (19) the anandamaya kosa or the 
vehicle of ethical qualities. 

Of these 19 organs^ the five pranas with the help of the 
physical organs of the sympathetic system perform all vital 
functions such as respiration, digestion, circulation etc., The 
eleven mental organs with the help of the cerebro-nervous 
system carry on all conscious operations. Corresponding to the 
cognative and active functions of the mind, two systems of 
otgans, sensory and motor, are distinguished in the cerebro* 
nervous system of the body. The aensory organs (eye, ear, 
nose, skin and tongue) serve for knowledge, while the motor 
organs (hands, feet, mouth, the organ of generation, and the 
organ of evacuation) serve for action. Both 4hese systems 
are under the control of the mind which is the organ of 
central direction and control. According to Brih. L 5. 3, 
the central activity of the mind is expressed in the form of 
‘^desire, judgment, doubt, belief, unbelief, memory, forgetful¬ 
ness, shame, conception, and fear^^ Another remarkable 
analysis of the states of waking consciousness (that is of 
mental states) is found in Ait. III. 2. We are told in this 
passage that sensation, perception, conception, ideation, 
understanding, insight, resolution, conviction, desire, emotion^ 
memory, volition, conation, love, and will are the different 
forms of consciousness.. 

Jn the psychology of the Upanishads it is the heart, and 
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not the head, which plays the most important role among the 
physical organs of the body. Only in one place, in Brih. 
11. ii. 3, is the head given its dne share of recognition. 
Quoting a famous verse from the Atharva-saiphita (X. viii. 
9), the nshi goes on to say that the head is like an inverted 
cup which is the scat of manifold glories, since the seven 
organs (two eyes, two nostrils, two ears and the mouth) 
which communicate with the outside world, and the eighth 
organ, the tongue, which communicates with Brahman (by 
chanting ‘om’) are contained in it. But in other places the 
heart, and not the head, is made the seat of all couscious and 
vital functions. Prof. Deussen sums up the importance of 
the heart in Upanishadic psychology in the following 
words. 

*'The heart, more than the head, occupies the attention of 
of the thinkers of the Upanisfaads. It is there that the 
vital breaths reside (Chand. III. xii. 4). Not only the five 
prinas but also ear, eye, speech and manas originate from 
the heart (Chand, HI. xii. 1>5). The heart and not the 
head is the home of manas (Ait. I. ii. 4); and the former 
therefore is the centre of ail conscious life. In sleep the 
organs of the soul remain in the heart (Brih. II. i. 17), and 
there they also gather at death (Brih. IV. iv. 1); through 
the heart we recognise forms, through the heart wo recog¬ 
nise faith, beget children, and know the truth ; on it speech 
also is based, while the further question on what the heart is 
based is angrily rejected (Brih. III. ix. 2L-2b)*' * 

'thus all the important functions of life, including Yoga 
and death, are dependent upon the heart- 

In the waking state the annamaya, the pranamaya and 
the manomaya ko§a become the most active vehicles of consci¬ 
ousness, while the Vijnanamaya or the buddhi remains depen¬ 
dent on the manas and do^s not operate independently. The 


*Sw Peassen ; P. U. p. 286. 
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Hnandamaya kosa sticks passively to the soul in the waking 
as well as in the other states of consciousness, but it gathers 
or receives all the effects of our actions and desires and thus 
becomes the receptacle of the seeds of a future life * 

The waking consciousness is characterised by a duality 
or a subject-object polarity, as this duality is sometimes 
called. Its objects are coarse and physical, such as can be 
perceived by the physical senses. It is, therefore, called 
sthula-bhuk in Mand. 3. 

2. Psychology of Dream. 

A very curious and original theory of dream is presented 
to us by YSjnavalkya in the following words :— 

'‘There are two states of that person, one here in this 
world and the other in the other world ; there is also a third 
intermediate state, the state of dream. When he is in this 
intermediate state, he sees both these states together^ he sees 
the other world as well as this. In whatever from he may 
gain admission into the other world, while there, he sees its 
evils as well as its blessings.'^—Bnh. IV. iii. 9. 

In the following verses (Bnh. IV. iii. 9-X4) is explained 
how in the dream state the blessings and evils of the other 
world are seen along with the experiences of this world. 

“When man falls asleep, he lakes from the whole world 
materials which he reshapes into new forms by virtue of his 
own inner strength. When he sleeps, his spirit serves as his 
own lights; he is self-illuminated. Then there are no carts, 
no horses, and no roads, but carts, horses, and roads he 
fashions for himself; there are no joys, and no desires, but all 
these he fashions for himself; there are no wells, no lakes, no 
3treams, but all these he fashions for him self; for he is the 
creator. To this the following verses refer:— 

♦See Page 261. 
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‘^Throwing off in sleep what pertains to the body, 

Sleepless, he contemplates the sleeping organs, 

Taking away their lights; he then returns to his place, 

The golden spirit, the lonely bird of passage. 

This lower nest he leaves the life to guard, 

And himself rises aloft immortal from the nest; 

Immortal he moves whither he wills, 

The Golden spirit, the lonely bird of passage. 

In the dream-state he moves up and down, 

And assumes for himself as god many forms. 

Gaily sporting with women, and laughing with friends. 

At another time frightened, as it were, with terrible sights. 

^‘Therefore, it is said^ he should not be awakened suddenly, 
for it is difficult to find a cure for one who fails to find his 
way back/' 

In the above passage dreams of two different kinds are 
described. In one kind of dreams the spirit remains in the 
body and fashions from within by virtue of its own light a 
new world of forms, making use of the materials derived from 
this world ; in this kind of dream the spirit is in some touch 
with this world. This kind of dream is also described in 
Brih. II. i. 18, where we are told that just as a great king 
takes his subordinates with him and journeys throughout 
his dominions at pleasure, so in dream does the spirit take all 
the senses with him and moves about in the body which is 
his dominion, according to his pleasure. In tlie other 
kind of dream the spirit leaves the body and gathers 
objective experience of the other world where it then tempo¬ 
rarily lives. While he (the soul or spirit) is in the other 
world, he sports with women, laughs with friends or sees 
terrible sights. These are the blessings and evils of the 
other world mentioned above. Therefore the person who is 
asleep should ^ot be suddenly awakened, because he may 
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find it difficult to get back to the body which he has left 
behind. 

In the Prasna Upanishad we find a good description of 
the dream-state. It says : ‘‘In dream (as well as in deep 
sleep) the fires of prana lie awake in the body. In dream 
the mind enjoys its natural greatness. What has been seen it 
sees again, what has been heard it hears again, what has been 
enjoyed in different countries and quarters he enjoys 
again. What has been seen and not seen, heard and not 
heard, enjoyed and not enjoyed, he sees all. He, being all, sees 
all. When he is over-powered by light, he sees no dreams 
and at that time great happiness arises in his body/'— 
(Prasna IV. 3‘6). 

In the above passage also two kinds of dream are men¬ 
tioned, one of which is a mere revival of the past, the 
other bringing entirely new experiences. Whether these 
new experiences are of the other world or not we are not 
told. But the expression ‘Being all sees all' is certainly 
reminiscent of the Bnhadaranyaka passage quoted above. 

In Maud IV we are told that nineteen organs are opera¬ 
tive in the dream state. These 19 organs are no doubt the same 
as those mentioned under the waking state, with the exception, 
of the coarse, physical body (annamaya kosa), in the place 
of which the subtle vehicle of bhutasraya has to be substi¬ 
tuted. As we have already pointed out, the subtle body 
and its vehicles are the real organs of the soul in the 
dream state and it is only the physical body which remains 
inactive. 

In the same verse of the Mandukya the self immanent in 
dream is called ‘taijasa', probably borrowing the idea from 
Brih. IV. iii. 9 where the dreaming self is described as self- 
illuminated, or probably from a mis-understanding of Chand. 
VIIL vi. 3 or Prasna 4-6 where the self is described as 
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being overpowered by heat (Tejas) during deep sleep, the 
character of deep sleep being thus wrongly ascribed to the 
dream-state. 

The dream experience is, like that of the waking state, 
marked by a duality, bat the objects of dream consciousness 
are sublter than those of waking consciousness. Hence it is 
described as Pravivikta-bhuk in Mand. 4. 

3, Psychology of Deep Sleep, 

The nature of deep sleep has received the greatest atten¬ 
tion from the teachers of the Upanishads. Many conditions 
of deep sleep are mentioned, of which some are psycholo¬ 
gical, some physiological and some metaphysical. 

(а) The psychological condition—fatigue. 

The principal psychological condition of sleep, (Le, of 
deep sleep as opposed to dream sleep) as mentioned in the 
Upanishads, is fatigue. We read in Brih. IV. iii. 19. “just 
as a falc *n or any other bird having flown in the air, becomes 
tired, and folding his limbs hastens to his nest, so does this 
person, when tired, hastens to that state where he desires 
no dreams but sleeps soundly/^ The same idea and the same 
simile are found in Chand. VIII. viii. 2. In Brih. II. i. 18-19 
we are told that in dream the soul journeys through the 
whole body and that when it becomes tired, it takes rest 
and enjoys sound sleep. 

(б) The physiological condition of sleep—entrance into 
the cardiac arteries, peri cardium, or the heart. 

The entrance of the soul into the cardiac arteries called 
^hitah is regarded as the physiological condition of deep sleep. 
There are, we are told, 72,000 such arteries which spread 
over the heart like a network.* They are as fine as a hair 
divided thousandfold. They ramify from the heart outwards 
into the peri-cardium (puritat). They are filled with white, 

*Brih, 2.1. 19. See also Brih. 4. 2. 3 and 4. 3. 20, Chand. 8. 6 : 1 and 
Kaush 4. 9. 
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blue, yellow, green and red matter. They are connected 
with the sun and the colour of their substance is due to the 
presence of the rays of the sun in them. In this way the 
rays of the sun connect the heart with the sun, as a highway 
connects two places.* 

According to Brih. IV. ii. 3, Kausb. IV. 19, and Chand. 
VIII. vi. 3, these arteries are the soul's place of rest during 
deep sleep. According to Chand. VIII. vi. 3 and Pra8n.a IVt 
6, the soul is overpowered by light when it enjoys deep sleep, 
presumably by the light of the sun which is present in the 
arteries where the soul then reposes. 

A slightly different view is set forth in Bnh. II. i. 19 
where it is said that the soul glides into the cardiac arteries, 
called “hitah” and then moves on to the peri-cardium, called 
puritat, when deep sleep takes place, 'fhis theory of 
sleep is elaborated with some modification by the Nyaya 
school in later times. 

Again in Brih. II. i. 17, we read “"When this person was 
in deep sleep, bis spirit having absorbed all the senses 
within himself was lying at rest in the ether of the heart." 
The phrase 'ether of the heart' is a mystical name of Brahman. 
So in the above passage union with Brahman in deep sleep 
is taught. But this union, seems to take place in the heart 
which is the seat of Brahman in the human body. 

(e) Metapsysical condition.—Union with Brahman. 

According to the teachings of the Upanishads, the most 
salient feature of deep sleep is union with Brahman. In 
Brih. IV. iii. 19-33 we read: “That is its real form in which it 
is exalted above desire, free from evil, and is fearless. For 
just as a man embraced by a beloved wife has no conscious* 
ness of outer or inner, so also the spirit embraced by the Self 
in deep sleep has no consciousness of outer or inner. That 
is his real form in which desire has been laid to rest. 


* Ohind 8. (i. 1.2. 
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He is then his own desire, or without desire, and free from pain. 
Then the father is no longer father, the mother is no longer 
mother, the world is no longer the world, the gods are no 
longer gods etc. (i.e., all contrasts are lost in pure conscious¬ 
ness), then he is unaffected^ by good and by evil, 
then he has overcome all the pangs of the heart. Though 
he then sees not, he is yet seeing, since for the seer who is 
imperishable there cannot bo any interruption of seeing; 
there is, moreover, no other besides him, or distinct from 
him to be seen/^ 

Thus in deep sleep all duality ceases and a realm of 
absoluteness is reached, as we have already shown. This is 
regarded as union with Brahman, and this experience is 
regarded as the necessary concomitant of deep sleep. In 
other words, deep sleep does not take place until the cons¬ 
ciousness of duality is obliterated and a state of one uniform 
consciousness prevails. In this state man is able to realise 
his true divine nature as bliss. 

The question how during deep sleep the soul of man can 
rest in the arteries, in the peri-cardiura and be also united 
with Brahman in the heart is a really perplexing question. 
Sankara has discussed this question very ably and thoroughly 
which we. have reproduced in a previous chapter. (See 
chapter XVI § 2). 

According to Hand. VI the only upadhi which accom¬ 
panies the soul in deep sleep is the passive anandamaya kosa. 
So the self in deep sleep is called anandabhuk (enjoyer 
of bliss). 

4. Psychology of Yoga. 

(a) Types of Yoga. 

There are many descriptions of Yoga to be found in the 
Upanishads ; but four of them deserve special consideration, 
as they represent four distinct types. One of them is 
outlined in the Katha which we have briefly considered in 
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Chapter XIII.* In this Yoga two things are insisted 
upon, (1) the restraining of the mind and the senses, 
and (2) the awakening of the higher faculty of Budhi. 
When the budhi is awakened a direct knowledge of Brahman 
is obtained. 

Another kind of Yoga is described in the iSvetasvatra 
and other Upanishads in which various disciplinary 
methods are prescribed f The result of this Yoga is 
described in ^vet. 2, 11-15, and we are informed that the 
Yogi first obtains photic and other extra«ordinary experiences 
and then sees by the light of his purified nature the pure 
eternal Brahman and is freed from all fetters. 

A third type of Yoga is sketched in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad. It is known as Dahara-Vidya. We read thus 
in Chand. 8. 1.; ‘‘Here within the lotus of the heart there is a 
small cavity, within this cacity there is ether; what exists 
within that ether has to be sought for and discovered. As 
large as this ether is, so large is that ether within the heart. 
Both heaven and earth are contained within it, both fire and 
air, both sun and moon, both lightning and stars; whatever 
is here in this world and whatever is not here in this world, 
all this is contained within it. 3y the old age of the body 
that ether is not destroyed, that is the true Brahman city. 
In it all desires are contained. In it is the Self, free from 
sin, free from old age, free from death and grief, free from 
hunger and thirst. This self desires nothing but what it 
ought to desire. For them who depart from hence without 
having discovered that self and its true desires, there is no 
freedom in all the worlds. But for them, who depart from 
hence after having discovered that self and its true desires, 
there is freedom in all the worlds.^' 

In Maitri VI. 27 we are told that by concentration and 


* See pages 144-145. 
t See page 142, 
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meditation, the ether of tlie heart is drawn out and Brahman 
becomes manifest to the Yogi. 

In the Mandukya UpanLshad a fourth type of Yoga is 
described. We are told that the syllable ‘Om’ is the symbol 
of Brahman that one who knows this and meditates on ‘Om' 
as the Absolute enters alone into the Absolute. In this Yoga 
even the kosa of Buddhi is to be subdued. This Yoga and 
its methods are described in Katha 3 13. (See also p. 147). 

In the first type of Yoga the chief objective is the awaken¬ 
ing of the budhi and with this object in view the control of 
the psycho-physical apparatus of knowledge is insisted upon, 
as in Katha 6. lO-ir\ 

In the second type of Yoga the objective is the same as 
in the first, but the methods recommended are more compli¬ 
cated. In this Yoga all the disciplinary methods mentioned 
in Chapter XIII (see pages 143-144) are employed, and we 
are told that divers Yoga gunas appear as the Yogi advances 
on the path until he is united with Brahman. 

In the third type of Yoga the chief objective seems to be 
the drawing out of the ether of the heart, so that Brahman 
may become manifest to the Yogi. The method of meditation 
subsurves this end. 

In the fourth type of Yoga, as it is outlined in the 
Mandukya and Katha, the soul of man is said to enter into 
Brahman stripped of all the upadhis. In this Yoga both the 
mind and the budhi are to be controlled and subdued, so that 
the soul may enter alone into the Alone. The Maitri explains 
to us how the Yogi reaches his goal in this Yoga. The 
Maitri says: ‘^Let prana (the individual self) be merged in 
the universal self, is what is called the fourth or turiya slate. 
Let the Yogi press the tip of his tongue down the palate and 
restrain his voice, breath and mind; he will first know 
Brahman by the mind (t.e. by inference or tarka) and then 
when his mind {i e.^ the lower and the higher manas, both 
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mind and bnddhi) will cease, he will see by bis own Self the 
Highest Self. Then having seen his Self as the Highest Self, 
he becomes selfless, becomes without limit, without causei 
pure thought This is the highest mystery, this is liberation '* 
Maitri VI 19-20. 

(jb) The Yoga*ganas—Strange photic and auditive pheno¬ 
mena. 

According to the teachings of the Upanishads, Yoga 
ordinarily leads to self-knowledge or God-vision; but before 
this final stage is reached, some extra-ordinary mystic pheno¬ 
mena called Yoga-gunas appear (see chapter XIII § 4). 
Among these mystic phenomena, the most remarkable arb the 
photic and auditive experiences with which the mystics seem 
to be familiar ail over the world"' and to which ample testi¬ 
mony is borne by the sages of the Upanishads. In the 
Brihadaranyaka (Bnh. 2-3-6) we read that the visions 
like the safifron-coloured raiment, like white w6ol, like 
cochineal, like the flame of fire, like the white lotus, and like 
the sudden lightning, rise before the Yogi one after another. 
In dvet. 2. 11, the visions of mist and smoke, of the sun, of 
fire and wind, of fire-fly, of lightning, of the crystal, and of 
the moon are said to appear before the wondering gaze of the 
sage engaged in mystic contemplation or Yoga. 

References to strange auditive experiences are found in 
Brih. 5. 9. 1, Chand. 3. 13. 8. and Mait. 2. 6; but the most 
characteristic passage is Maitri 6. 22, where we are told that 
.seven different kinds of sound are heard on the mystic 
(Yogic) path, resembling the sound of flowing rivers, the 
sound of a bell, the sound of a brazen vessel, the sound of a 
moving wheel, the sound of a croaking frog, the sound of 
rain, and the sound of a man speaking from a well or a 
cavern, and that passing through this world of sounds the 
Yogi is ultimately united with the soundless Brahman and 

•See James: V. R. E. pages 262-263. The auditive experiences are 
sometimes spoken of as Divine or Heavenly voices by European mystics. 
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becomes indistinguishable from It, just as the flavours of 
various flowers are indistinguishably lost in the taste of 
honey. 

It is diflScult to give satisfactory explanation of the above 
phenomena. No serious attempt at explanation is made in 
the Upanishads. Whatever may be the true explanation,''' 
it is beyond doubt that they are the natural accompaniments 
of mystic meditation, and not its pathological manifestations, 
as is sometimes wi^ongly assumed.f 

5. The nature of Consciousness. 

We have discussed the four states or phases of conscious¬ 
ness. We have seen that different psycho-physical organs 
are employed in them and that their specific character is 
determined by the nature of these psycho-physical organs J 
Thus in the states of wakefulness and dream, the vehicles 
involved being comparatively coarse, consciousness is marked 
by a polarity which disappe^ars in deep sleep and Yoga. 
Since the vehicle of deep sleep {Unandamayakom) does not 
perform any function and the vehicle of Vijuvinamaya kom or 
buddhi employed in Yoga is of pure sattva, consciousness 
in these two phases makes the nearest approach to its own 
true nature. In addition to the above normal phases^ some 
abnormal states are also mentioned in the Upanishads. These 
abnormal states are believed to originate from the derange¬ 
ment or abnormal functioning of the psycho-physical organs 
through which consciousness manifests itself. In Brih. 
3. 3 1. we find an interesting reference to the case of a female 
medium. Tho abnormal state of mediumship is explained as 
being due to the activity of a spirit from the Other world 
within the body of the medium whose normal function^ Are 
then suppressed. The spirit in this ease was a Gandharva, 

* Some believe that these phenomena are due ta the development 
of the higher senses (i.e. the powers of the subtle body). 

t See H. Joly’s Psychology of the 3aints, Chapter IIJ. 

t See Chapter XVII § 8, 
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Sudhanvan by name, from whom information of varioas kinds 
was sought—a conspicuous example of an attempt at Psychical 
Research. 

Although consciousness manifests itself in various states 
and forms, it is in itself beyond these manifestations. Pure 
consciousness, as we have shown in Chapter XVII, is the 
very soul of man. It is the knowing subject and can never 
became an object of knowledge. It is the eternal principle in 
man and in nature. It is infinite and blissful and without 
limit or materiality of any kind. It is being-knowing-bliss. 
(See Chapters XVII, XIX § 2, and XXII.) 



CHAPTER XXVI- 

The Upanishadio Scheme of Life. 

1. The four stages of life. 

The Upanishads give us a beautiful scheme of life. In 
this scheme the entire period of man's existence on this plane 
is divided into three life stages. Each of these stages is called 
an Asrama (lit a place of discipline, from “sram" to labour) 
and the idea behind the whole scheme is that every one 
should not only pass through life's stages one after the other, 
but undergo successive disciplines in order to make himself 
increasingly fit for the highest ideal of life Moksha. 

The three ordinary stages into which human life is divided 
are: (1) student-hood (Brahmacharya) (2) the active domestic 
life or the life of a house-holder, (Grihastha) and (3) the life of 
retirement from the world and preparation for Moksha (Vana- 
prasiha). Each of these three stages, called an Asrama, has 
a separate code of duties attached to it, and due performance 
of these duties is strongly insisted upon in the Upanishads. 

To the above three stages, a fourth is often added which 
is a stage of completed realisation and fulfilment. In the older 
Upanishads such as Bnhadaranyaka, Chhandogya etc., this 
stage has no fixed name. It is sometimes spoken of as the state 
of muni (Bnh. 4.4. 22), sometimes as the state of Brahmana 
(Brih. 4 4. 23); but it is generally described as the stage of a 
wandering mendicant (Parivrajakaor Bhikshu). In Brih. 3.6.1. 
YSjnavalkya says: ^Tn truth, after the sages have gained the 
knowledge of the self, they abstain from desires-desire for 
sons, and desire for worlds, and wander about as mendicants." 
Yajfiavalkya actually put this theory into practice and 
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became a wanderiog mendicant after he had gained the 
knowledge of Brahman (see Brih. 2. 2. and Brih. 4. 5). In 
Brih. 4. 4. 22, the same doctrine again appears and the last 
stage of realisation is referred to as the state of wandering 
mendicancy. In the Upanishads of a later period, however, 
this stage came to be called sannyasa (lit. the stage of 
renunciation; see Mund. 3. 26 and the Sannyasa Upani¬ 
shads of the Atharva veda).* In this stage all struggles cease, 
reaching their culmination in a life of freedom, peace and 
joy. Hence this stage is not an Asrama in the right sense of 
the term, but a stage above the asramas. In ^vet. 6. 21, this 
stage is referred to as atySsrama, as being above the three 
asramas; and in the Kaivalya where the word “atyasrama" 
occurs, it is clearly explained as the “fourth stage" in the 
Dipika of Narayana. 

The Upanishads prescribe appropriate codes of duties for 
the first three stages and hold that those who enter upon the 
fourth stage are absolved from all codes of duty. In Chand. 
2. 33. 1, different codes of duty are laid down for the first 
three stages of life or asramas, and the fourth is dismissed with 
the remark that it is a stage in which one dwells in Brahman 
and attains immortality. In Brih. 4. 4. 22, we are told that 
Brahmins endeavour to know Brahman by the study of the 
Vedas as Brahmacharins or students, by charity and sacrifice 
as Grihasthas or house-holders, and by tapas and fasting as 
Vinaprasthas or forest-dwellers, and that when they know 
Brahman they become silent and wander as mendicants (muni 
and parivijraka). 

In later times the distinction between the third and the 
fourth stage, between the stage of preparation and the stage 
of fulfilment was lost sight of with the result that the terms 
“Vanaprastha" and “SannySsa" became synonymous and the 
duties of the former came to be erroneously ascribed to the 
latter. 


*See page 26. 
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The above scheme with its four stages has extorted 
unstinted admiration from all competent critics. Max. Muller 
speaks of it in high terms. Prof. Deussen thinks that the 
entire history of mankind has produced little which can bear 
camparison with it in beauty or grandeur. The real excellence 
of the scheme consists in its graduated divisions of life into 
periods of consecrated work and discipline for the realisation 
of Moksha, the work and discipline of each period naturally 
leading to those of the next in strict conformity to psycho¬ 
logical laws. It sanctifies the ordinary duties of life, prepares 
man from the very beginning, without even his knowing it, 
for his highest destiny, and promises fulfilment of life in 
God^—a fulfilment in which there is the reign of freedom, 
peace and joy for ever. We now turn to the details of the 
scheme. 

2. The three Kiramas or Life stages and their duties, 

(1) Brahmacharya—At the right age the pupil should 
leave his home and go to the house of a preceptor and live 
there until his education is completed. He should go with 
fuel in hand as a token of his humility and willingness 
to serve. He should serve the master according to his 
directions. 

‘‘Originally it was the father who initiated his son into 
the sacred lore handed down by the family, as best he could, 
(Brjh. 6. 2, 4.; Chapd. 5. 3. 5.), but soon through the growing 
difficulty of understanding the old texts, the more and more 
complicated form of the ritual, the perpetually extending 
circle of studies, this became too difficult for him; it became 
necessary to look for the most approved authorities for each 
of the theories (Vidya) that had to be learned. Travelling 
sohoiar8(Charak5h) went further afield (Brih 3.3.1.), celebrated 
wandering teachers moved from place to place (Kush 4. 1.) 
and to many teachers pupils streamed, “like the water to 
the-deep^™ {Tait h 4. 3.). In lieu of payment, the scholars 
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performed the house-hold and field labour of the teacher; they 
tended the sacred fire (Chand. 4. 10. 1.), herded the teachers^ 
cattle (ChSnd, 4. 4. 5.), collected the customary gifts for him 
in the village, and brought him presents at the conclusion of 
the course. In the time left free between these manifold 
obligations (Quroh karma atiseshena, Ohand. 8. 15), the Veda 
was studied. On the whole, it was less a time of study than 
a time of discipline, as the name Asrama implies, intended for 
the practice of obedience to the teacher (of which extravagant 
examples are handed down) and strenuous self-abnegating 
activity.''* 

Satyakama grazed the master's cattle, Upakosala tended 
his teacher's fires, and another student is mentioned (in Chand. 
4. 3-35) who was engaged in begging for his preceptor. 
After the hours of service, the student had to devote himself 
to study. Brahmacharya (i.e., celibacy and control of passions) 
was strictly enforced, Chand. 2. 23. 1. lays down that a 
student should live in the house of his preceptor and always 
practise self-restraint. The student was dismissed at the end 
of his studies with admonitions such as the following:— 

‘‘Speak the truth, do your duty, forsake not the study of 
the Veda; after you have presented appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the line of your race be not broken. 
Do not neglect health and possessions. Honour father, 
mother, teacher and guest. Be blameless in act and life. 
Honour superiors. Bestow alms in the appropriate manner; 
and in all doubtful cases guide yourself according to the 
judgment of approved authorities." f 

(2) Garhastha:—The next is the stage of Qrihastha or 
house-holder; The student having completed his education 
and preparation for life enters upon the second stage of a 
house-holder. The admonitions mentioned above indicate the 

* Deussen: S. V. pp. 15-16, 

t See Tait. 1-11, 
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duties which a house-holder was expected to perform. Accord¬ 
ing to Chand. 2. 2‘i, 1. study, sacrifice* and charity are the 
chief duties of a house-holder. To these may be added the 
duties of establishing a family and begetting children. That 
the duties of procreation and maintaining a family were 
considered to be of very great importance for the house¬ 
holder is proved by the fact that the subject ef procreation 
has received elaborate treatment in Brih. 6. 4. and Ait. 2, 
and that it has been constantly spoken of as an act of sacri¬ 
fice, thus according to it the rank and sanctity of a Vedic 
sacrifice. (See Chand. 3.17.5,5. 8-9, Brili. 6.2.13, and 
6. 4. 3). 

A different code of duty was, however, prescribed for the 
house-holder who was desirous of Moksha, while living with 
his family (Chffnd. 8. 15). He should, according to Chand. 8. 
15, pursue his sacred studies in a clean spot in his own 
house-hold, train up pious sons and pupils, injure no living 
things and finally subdue all this senses in the Atman. For 
such a one immortality and union with Brahman are 
promised. 

There was some difference of opinion as to what was the 
chief duty of a house-holder. According to Rathitara, the 
house-holder’s chief duty was truth-telling; according to 
Paurusishti, it was tapas; according to Maudgalya, study 
and teaching of the scripture were the chief duties. Accord¬ 
ing to Chand. 3. 17. 4, the following were recognised as the 
chief duties of a house-holder’s life: (1) tapas (austerities), 
(2) Charity (Danam), (2) Ahinisii, (non-injury to life), (4) truth¬ 
telling (Satya-Vachanaip) and (5) right dealing (Arjavaip). 

♦ In Brih, 1. 4.16, five different kinds of sacrifice are mentioned for 
a house-holder. They are: (1) throwing libation into sacrificial fire (this 
is sacrifice for the gods), (2) study of the scriptures (sacrifice for the 
rishis or saints) (3) performance of funeral rites and procreation-(8acrifice 
for the fathers) (4) giving food and shelter to men, (sacrifice for man), 
find (6) giving food and wafer to animals, (sacrifice for animals). 
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The above doties were perhaps strictly enforced by some 
of . the. enlightened ralers of those times as the following 
declaration of King Asvapati seems to show:— 

‘Tn my kingdom there is no thief, no miser, no drunkard; 
none who neglects the sacrifice or the sacred lore; no adulterer 
OF a courtesan/' (Chand. 5. 11. 5.) 

(3) Vinaprastha—In old age when the duties of a house¬ 
holder come to an end, direct preparation for Moksha begins. 
Hence VinaprasUia is pre-eminently an Asrama of austere 
and ascetic discipline. Chand. 2. 23.1. lays down tapaa as 
the chief, and perhaps the only duty of this Asrama, 
Penance (tipas), faith and self-surrender (Sraddha), dwelling 
in the forest, tranquility, living on alms, and freedom from 
desires are enjoined in Mund. 1. 2. 11. 

As this is a stage of preparation for Moksha, any one who 
enters upon this stage must always have the goal clearly 
before his mind, or he is likely to be misled. He may, like 
Brihadratha, fall into the fatal mistake of taking the tapas 
which is only a means to the end as the end-in-itself. A 
tapasvin or VHnaprastha must always bear in mind that he is 
out for Moksha or Brahma-VidyS and not for self-torture, 
Self-mortification is justifiable only in so far as it cleanses the 
mind and the body, and thus prepares for self-knowledge. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that the life of a 
Vanaprastba is a very hard life, and that no one should feel 
himself called upon to renounce the world, if be has not 
banished from his heart all wordly desires. Any one who 
cherishes worldly desires at heart but adopts the life of a 
Vinaprastha is a hypocrite who misses the secular as well 
as the spiritual goal. The Bhagavad-gita rightly says:— 
‘^He who cherishes desires at heart and thinks of them in his 
mind, but controls only the organs of action, is a fool and a 
hypocrite."* 


*e. G. 3.6, 
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According to Jaitnini and fiSdarayana, there is no retnrn 
from the ascetic life, if once entered upon (see B.S. 3,4*40-43): 
This rule is perhaps intended to emphasise that no one 
should enter this life with a light heart, and that whoever 
enters this life must perform its duties with a singleness of 
purpose, for it is only by so doing that he can attain the 
fulfilment of life and justify the abandonment of the world 
and its duties. 

The entire absence of coercion in the Upanishadic scheme 
of life, the freedom it gives to man to continue in his worldly 
pursuits until they naturally cease in old age, or to give 
them up wherever there is an inner call for renunciation, and 
the unconscious discipline it provides for those who adopt 
the scheme, are some of its nate-worihy features which have 
deservedly extorted the encomium of all competent critics. 

3. The fourth $tagc—a stage of fuljilmentj freedom, and 
peace. 

The fourth stage is the stage of completed realisation and 
fulfilment. It i^i often described as the stage of wandering 
mendicancy or SannySsa (renouncement). Speaking about 
those who enter upon this stage of life, Brih. 4. 4, 22, rightly 
observes: ‘^Knowing this ("Brahman) the people of old did not 
wish for offspring. What shall we do with offspring, they 
Siiiid, we who have this self and this world of Brahman; and 
they, having risen above the desires for sons, wealth, and new 
worlds, wandered about as ascetics and mendicants.'^ 

When this last stage of realisation is reached the lower 
life of Dharma is transcended once for all and a life of com¬ 
plete freedom and peace is attaii^ed. 

The sage who has attained the fulfilment of life is essenti¬ 
ally different from those who are still struggling for fulfil¬ 
ment. According to the Upanishads, the sage has no duty. 
He belongs to no Asrama* and observes no rules. He need 

*He is called ‘‘atyairamjn” See Svet 6. 21. 
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perform no sacrifice, read no scriptares, do no penance. 
He may or may not be engaged in acts of public benevolence. 
Be is subject to no law, and is his own law.* Good works 
have no meaning for him nor has evil any seduction. For 
him Harman has ceased to exist ;f and even if he does 
what we call evil, he is not contaminated by it^ for, 
as ChSnd. 8. 4. 1, points out, “there is ho evil in the world 
of Brahman and for those who have attained that vrprldv" 
The sage sees all things in Brahman and Brahman in all 
things. Beyond good and evil, beyond pain and pleasure, 
beyond doubts and disappointment-^, he lives, moves, and has 
his being in Brahman. 


• * See Ohand. 1, 25. 2, 
t See 2. 2. 8* 

X Brih.-4. 3.22,. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Doctrine of Kerman. 

Karman and 

According to the teachings of the Upanishads all actions 
done in any of the first three stages of life, whether 
good or bad, must have their inevitable result both here 
and hereafter; it is only the illuminated sage who 
is not tramelled by the fetters of karman. The law of 
karman is inexorable. It acts with unfailing regularity 
and precision. This doctrine seems to have been derived 
and developed in the Upanishads, from the old vedic concept 
of ^ta. The unvarying regularity of natural phenomena 
suggested to the mind of the vedic seers the idea oE an un¬ 
changing order in nature. This fixed order of nature was 
called ]^ta. When the same fixed order was discovered in 
the moral realm it was also called ^ta. The vedic god 
Varuna was the preserver of ^ta, physical and moral. As 
the physical order gives rise to important results in the 
physical world, so does the moral order produce important 
results in the moral sphere, that is, in the life of man. This 
moral order or ^ta is called Karman in the Upanishads. In 
Katha 3 and Maitri 2. 6. 6. the world ^ta is actually used in 
the sense of Karman. 

2. Karman and the Principle of Conservation of Energy, 

The doctrine of Karman, not only implies an extension 
of-the-principle of causality, order or Kta to the sphere of 
morality, but it also involves an application of the prin¬ 
ciple which lies at the root of all scientific explanation 
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viz. the principle of conservation of energy. The cosmic 
energy is never destroyed, it only changes form. This 
was seen clearly by the sages of the Upanishads. Their 
theories of karman and cyclic creation bear witness to their 
recognition of this principle. The principle of conservation 
of energy may be formulated in different ways. It may be 
stated in the language of science thus: “Action and reaction 
are equal/’ “the quantity of actual and potential energy 
remains the same in all changes it may be formulated on 
the moral plane in the language of the Upanishads thus: 
“As you do and behave, so you become,” * “as you shall sow, 
so you shall reap.” f 

If a ball is thrown up to a housetop, it does not lose the 
energy which was imparted to it, while it rests there. The 
energy only changes form, it passes from the actual to the 
potential state. The potential energy acquired by the ball 
becomes again actual or kinetic on the slightest touch which 
brings it down to the earth in the same time as it took to 
reach the housetop. In the seme manner if a strong man 
assaults a helpless weaker individual, the energy, physical 
and moral, spent in the action is not lost, it only passes to 
the potential state. The total energy expended is retained 
in the form of traces and vestiges in the bodies of the per¬ 
sons concerned until an opportunity is afforded for a 
suitable reaction. This reaction or recompense should 
not only be equal to the original action, but should 
also be adequate in its retributive effects. The karman 
theory holds that not only an equal physical reaction should 
take place, but that the wrong should , be righted, that the 
sufferer should get his just recompense and the offender his 
just punishment. This moral outlook is the most charac¬ 
teristic feature of the Upanishadic doctrine of karman. 

♦ Brih 4*i* 5. 

t Chand and sae a^so 8t. PauL j 
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The sciebtifie theory of oonserTation of eaergry orq 
liplain physical actions chemical or mechanical, which have 

moral worth; it breaks down when it is applied to 
It^man actions which have moral value ; for although it 
Hipumes the equality of action and re\otioa and thus satis* 
6^(1 the intellectual demand for causal order, it does not 
Sftllilfy the moral demand for justice. We have no reason to 
b||{eve that while the intellectual demand of the human 
UD^nre is a reality its moral demand is an illusion. The 
theory of karman satisfies both these demands of the human 
n»||nre by insisting that an adequate reaction should take 
p)|l^ 0 p not only on the physical plane, but on the moral 
pline also. 

3. The Meaning of Karman. 

The doctrine of karman is the pivotal doctrine of Indian 
pltj|osophy of morals and religion. From the time of the 
If^lltnishads down to the present day it has been dominating 
tjte mind of the Indian people in a way for which there is 
iturdly any parallel in the religious or cultural history of 
thn world. All the schools of Indian philosophy, with the 
solitary exception of the materialists or Charvakas, and all 
roligious sects of pure Indian origin, including the heretical 
lainas and Buddhists, have reverentially accepted this 
4 ootrine and built on it their respective ethico-religiona 
lystems. A doctrine such as this deserves a most careful and 
jufting examination. 

The word ‘karman’ is derived from the root ‘kri’ (to do), 
Etymologically, karman means acting, doing, work. In this 
primary sense the word is frequently nsed in the Upani- 
shads. But besides this primary meaning, karman has a 
special meaning or significance. It stands for the sumtotal 
of the results produced on the agent by his activity^ it 
stands for the collective modification wrought on the oharac 
ter and constitution of the agent I>y his work.^> 
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The scul of man is encased, as we have already 
seen, in five consecutive sheaths. These sheaths constitute 
the three bodies of man; the coarse physical body 
called sthnla^sarlra is constituted, by the annamaya 
kosa ; the subtle body, called s^kikma-mrlra^' is constituted 
by the vijnanamaya, manomaya and pranamaya kosas; 
and the causal body, called ^A;5rana-sarira, by the aoanda* 
maya kosa. The coarse body is destroyed at death, but 
the subtle body and the causal body accompany the soul 
to the other world; there the subtle body is also destroyed, 
leaving the casual body alone as the vehicular accompani¬ 
ment of the soul, as we shall later on. But so far as our 
present life is concerned, the coarse body is the principal 
medium of the sours activity in the waking state, the subtle 
body in the dream-state, and the casual body in the state of 
deep sleep. All that we do, all that we think and desire, 
all our thoughts, actions, and desires leave their unmistak¬ 
able impress upon these three bodies of man. 

Brill. 44*5 distinguishes four stages in every voluntary 
action, viz,^ (1) desire, (kama), (2) the firm establishment of 
the desire in the mind as will (kratu), (3) action (karya) and 
(4) a complex modification of the agent's entire constitution 
(karman). Let us illustrate these stages by analysing a 
concrete act, say an act of theft. The act must have its 
origin in the ^lesire of the agent to take unlawful possession 
of another person's property. The desire then establishes 
itself firmly in the mind as will. It then expresses itself in 
some physical movements which we call the action or the deed 
of theft. Lastly, the desire and its expressive movements 
produce a deep-rooted and complex impression on the consti¬ 
tution of the agent and stamps him with the character of a 
thief, a character which makes him prone to undertake 
similar acts in future. But what is important to note is that 
this change of character is not confined to the physical body 
alone, but extends to the subtle and causal body. This 
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complex change wronght on the entire constitnjtion by a 
proces of deaire and its correlated activity is called karman 
in the Upanisbads. 

' Of the four stages of action mentioned above, the third i.e. 
the physical movement called action or karya, is perhaps the 
least significant part. It is only a casual link between the 
second and the fourth stage, and may often be absent, as it 
is dependent npon external conditions not always under the 
control of the agent. Thus in the case of theft under considera' 
tion, if the intended victims are on the alert, or if the thief 
fails to get together his accomplices, the physical action called 
theft may not take place, although the desire in the mind of 
the agent may be strong and persistent. When the physical 
movement is absent, as it sometimes is, the modification of 
the agent’s character and constitution is produced entirely 
by the first two factors (ot«. Kama and Kratu^. So whether 
there is any physical movement present or not, the mere 
presence of a strong desire is enough to produce a distur« 
bance in the general constitution of the agent, leading to com* 
plex results of a far-reaching character. Desire, therefore, 
is the most important factor in the Upanishadic theory of 
Karman. A process of desire sets up a three-fold distur¬ 
bance. It produces a change in the coarse body, a re-arrange¬ 
ment or modification of its affected molecules; when the 
conditions are favourable this modification causes changes 
in the external world, otherwise it remains confined to the 
body, more particularly to the central nervous region. Along 
with this modification of the coarse body, there takes 
place a deeper modification, a re-arrangement of the 
molecules of the subtle body. All desires, whether attend¬ 
ed with physical movements or not, set up vibrations in 
the subtle substance of the mind, producing subtle mole¬ 
cular changes which may be called mental tracer These 
“traces" of the subtle body are the most important result^ 
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ofdosire and action. They areofteu spoken of as “Kc^rman.'^ 
They produce conhgurations of the subtle body. 

Lastly, the vibrations set up in the coarse and subtle 
bodies are communicated to the causal body where they 
produce vestiges of a still subtler character. These vestiges 
are also called “Karman'" in the Upanishads. They are 
the seeds (vija) from which spring up new trees of life, 
as we shall see. Thus leaving aside the purely physical 
changes which only serve to determine the present life, there 
are two important results produced by a desire and its 
correlated activity. These results are : (i) the traces of the 
subtle body, and (ii) the traces, vestiges, or seeds of the 
causal body. Both these results are included under the term 
Karman,'' and both have important bearings on the future 
life of man, as we shall see. 

4. The Law of Karman» 

The law of karman has been clearly stated by YUjiia^ 
valkya in Brib. IV. iv. 5 The law may be stated thus : As 
you desire, do, and behave, so you become here and here¬ 
after. 

“The word, karman"' says Sir Charles Eliot “is the 
accepted abbreviation for the doctrine that all deeds bring 
upon the door an accurately proportionate consequence 
either in this existence or more often in a future birth. At 
the end of a man's life his character or personality is prac¬ 
tically the sum of his acts, and when extraneous circums¬ 
tances., such as worldly position etc., disappear, the scul is 
left with nothing but these acts and tiie character they have 
formed, called in Indian language the fruit of life, and it is 
these acts and this character which determine its next tene¬ 
ment. That tenement is simply the home which it is able to 
occupy in virtue of the conBguration and qualities which it 
has induced in itself." f This is indeed a very clear 

*** See Brih 4*4*6. and p. 263, 
t See Eliot; H, B. vol, I. p. 44, 
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statement of the doctrine, but it requires some supplement¬ 
ation in order that the true character of the law of karman 
may be fully brought out. 

In the first place, it must be noted that the Upanishads 
teach a two fold retribution, once in the other world and 
again in this. This has led to a good deal of misunderstand¬ 
ing. Prof. Deussen, a scholar of rare acuteness and sym¬ 
pathy, writes : ^*Our system teaches a two-fold retribution 
for good and evil works ; once in the beyond and then 
through a rebirth on earth. We have already pointed out 
as the ground of this double retribution the endeavour to 
hold fast at the same time both to the older view of rotribu* 
tion in the beyond and to the later one of a retribution 
through rebirth. But by this, the system becomes inconsis- 
tent with itself; for if good and evil receive their due 
reward in the other world, one fails to see why penance 
should be done for them over again in a new existence upon 
earth ; or vice versa^ if retribution consist in the particular 
form of this earthly existence, then no sound reason is 
forthcoming for the assumption of rewards and punishments 
in the other world.^’ * 

Prof. Deussen seems to have failed to grasp the true cha¬ 
racter of the Upanishadic doctrine. When all extraneous 
circumstances disappear at death, the soul is left with nothing 
but a particular cofiguration of the subtle body, and the 
karmic traces of the causal body as the result of his 
past deeds and misdeeds, and it is this configuration of 
the subtle body which determines the place and the charac¬ 
ter of his life in the other world (Bnh. IV. iv. 5). Again 
as a result of the life lived in the other world, there arise 
further traces in the causal body, leading to its final configua- 
ration ; and when the subtle body is destroyed in the other 
world; the soul is left with nothing but this configuaration of 


f See Deussen : S. V. p. 387, 
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the causal body called ‘kaman’ (Brib. Ill, ii. 13.). It is 
this “karman”, this conHgaration of the causal body (due to 
the sours life in this and in the other world) which causes 
reincarnation on earth.* This is the Jaw of karman as 
taught in the Upanisliads. Thus tlie Upanisliadie theory of a 
two-fold retribution is not a selfcontradictory theory as 
Deussen thinks, but a natural consequence of the complex 
constitution of man. 

Soeondly, the quality of our life in this and in the other 
world is determined by the quality of our actions in this and 
the next world. “So it is in ourselves that we are thus and 
thus,” as Shakespeare says. In Brih. III. ii. 1.3 we read “A 
man becomes good by good work, and bad by bad work.” This 
view is supported in ^vet. V. 7, Prasna III. 7, Katha 5. 7. and 
in many other places. This doctrine, if rightly understood, 
should provide the strongest incentive to moral efforts, for by 
throwing all responsibility on the individual it saves him 
from supernaturalism and puts him on his guard against vices 
which yield a harvest of evil here and hereafter. 

5. Fatalism and Freedom in Karman, 

If karman acts as an inexorable law, does it not land us 
in a hopeless fatalism ? If the present life of man is deter¬ 
mined by bis past life, and if all his present activities are 
the results of his past deeds and misdeeds, as the theory of 
karman assumes, where then is the room for freedom ? How 
can he be otherwise than what he is fated to be, if the law 
of karman holds supreme ? And if there is no freedom, there 
can be no question of moral improvement, much less of 
liberation. 

That the human soul is free in its essential nature we have 
shown before. We shall discuss the problem of freedom more 
fully in another place.f We propose here to show that by a 

* See OJjepter XXX. 

t See page 801. 
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free initiative of the spirit it is possible for man to alter the 
coarse of his karman and to direct it into a new channel In 
all voluntary work man may look inwards and soul-wards and 
get new strength from within; or he may look outwards, as 
be often does, and be carried away by the passions produced 
by the outward stimulus. If he looks only outwards he is 
determined, he is guided by the passions and is in the fetters 
of karman; but if he looks soul-wards' and rises above passion^, 
he is self determined, and to that extent he is free. Further, 
we have seen that the sage who has realised the highest ideal 
of life is absolutely free, because he is always one with his 
true self. Thus whoever lives the life of the spirit is free, and 
whoever is guided merely by passion is in bondage. 

The soul of man is spiritual, subject of all knowledge, 
and author of all initiative. The kosas on the other hand 
are blind, material, and without initiative. But though with¬ 
out initiative, the kosas are the vehicle of all activity, and 
no action can take place in the world unless they are used 
as instruments. 

Although the soul of man is essentially free (being in 
substance one with Brahman), it is subject to a primordial 
ignorance, a forgetfulness about its own nature.*^ But this 
ignorance does not alter the true nature of the self, as 
Sankara has clearly shown. Yet it is both the cause as 
well as the effect of his contact with the Kosas. Because 
he "is ignorant, he falls a prey to the seductions of the 
Kosas ; and because he is overcome by the influences of 
the Kosas, his ignorance increases.f On account of this 
ignorance there arises in man an Abhimana, a tendency to 
identify his Self with the Kosas, and the activities of the 
Kosas are derived from this Abhimana. The Kosas with 
which the self identifies itself is at once energised and 
becomes active, and the Kosas from which this identification 

* Seo |j. 242 foot-note. __ 

t Maitri 3-2. 
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is withdrawn forthwith loses its activity. Thus it is in the 
hands of the self to effect an identification and generate 
Karman or to withdraw this identification from the manas 
where it ordinarily < xists and which is the seat of passions, 
and thus to abstain from karman. 

The problem of freedom is, therefore, nothing but this: 
Is it possible for man to transfer his Abhimana from the 
Manai which is the seat of desires and passions to the higher 
and purer kosa of Buddhi which is the seat of peace and 
happiness? There can be but one answer to this question. 
Since man is essentially free, his connection with the Kolas 
being a mere accident, there is nothing to prevent him from 
transferring his Abhimana from the lower kola of Manat to 
the higher kosa of Buddhi by a free exercise of his spiritual 
initiative ; and the testimony of the sages ra the Upanishads 
proves conclusively that such transference' by the dint of 
spiritual effort is within the range of human achievement. 
In fact the methods of Yoga or Brahma-VidyS are nothing 
but preparations for that bold step. 

There are many anecdotes extant in Sanskrit literature 
which illustrate the triumph of spiritual effort over the rule 
of fate or the thraldom of Karman. In the MahabhSiata a 
beautiful story is told, how Savitri, a young princess of 
royal blood, who was fated to be a widow within a year of 
her marriage, was able, by her spiritual efforts, to rescue 
her husband from the jaws of death, and thus to break the 
fetters of Karman. The story of Nachiketas in the Kathopani- 
shad is another case in point. Nachiketas was consigned to 
Death by an irritant father, but by the force of his spiritua¬ 
lity, by resolutely sticking to the path of spiritual well¬ 
being (Sreyas) in preference to the path of pleasure (preya), 
Nachiketas conquered death and attained illumination. Man 
is, no doubt, so far as his present state is concerned, in the 
fetters of Karman and in the bondage of his kolas, and if he 
is unwise and does not e.\ercise his spiritual initiative, he 
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is it) an abject state of fatalism ; bnt it is np to him, as a 
free agent, to overcome tlie infiaences of tiie kosas and 
break all fetters. 

6, How is Karman dissolved or dissipated. 

Any work, whatever its nature may be, if done with a 
desire, generates Karman, it produces configurations or modi¬ 
fications of the subtle body and the causal body, which confi¬ 
gurations lead to transmigration.'* Karman thus holds man in 
its iron grip and entangles him in a never-ending cycle of 
deaths and births. Is there no way of escape possible ? Can 
we not break the fetters of Karman ? 

We have seen in the previous section that there is a way 
of escape through spiritual initiative, that when abhimina is 
transferred from the plane of manas to that of buddhi, 
leading to a union with Brahman, the fetters of Karman are 
broken ; that so long as actions are done from desires, i.c. from 
the plane of manas, they only forge fetters of transmigration. 
Good actions can produce good results, but they cannot 
annihilate karman altogether. According to the IJpanishads, 
only those who have been united with Brahman or realised 
their true self, have broken the fetters of karman and gained 
complete freedom. We have the following characteristic 
declarations in the Upanishads :— 

*‘As the soft fibres of Ishika reed are burnt when thrown 
into fire, so are the evils (Karman) burnt of one who knows 
^his, that is, the true worship of all-pervading Brahman”— 
ChSnd. V. XXIV. 3. 

‘‘As water does not cling to the lotus leaf, so work does 
not cling to him who knows iBrahman."—Chand. IV. xiv. 3, 

“He who knows Brahman is followed neither by good 
works nor by evil works. He overcomes all the sufferings 
of the heart (which arise from good and bad works).”— 
Brjh. IV. iii. 22. 


* See chapter XXX. 
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“Works, good and bad, do not touch him (who knows 
Brahman), he overcomes both, he is not touched by what he 
has done or what he has left undone/'—Brih. IV. iv. 22. 

“He who has seen Brahman, the highest ultimate Reality, 
is released from doubts and bondage and all his works are 
dissolved/'—Mund. II. ii. 8. 

Relying on the above texts Badarayana has framed two 
aphorisms in his Brahmasutra showing that all kinds of 
works are dissolved at the touch of illumination. The apho¬ 
risms run thus:— 

“When the knowledge of Brahman is attained all previous 
sins (i.e., evil works done before illumination) are destroyed, 
and all subsequent sins evil works^ done after illumina* 
tion, if any) becomes barren of karmic results. This rule 
also applies to the other, that is, to good works/'—B. S. 
IV. i. 13-14. 

Thus according to the teachings of the Upanishads, as 
Badarayana has rightly shown, all works, whether we call 
them good or bad, whether done before or after illumination, 
are completely annihilated by a knowledge of Brahman. 
Hence a knowledge of Brahman is the only way to complete 
freedom. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The Ethical Problems. 

1. Imrnoralism or Supermoraliam ? 

The ethics of the Upanishads is often mi<Jtinderstood and 
mis-interpreted. The criticism is oft(‘n levelled against Upa- 
nishadic philosophy that by identifying the human with 
the divine self, it destroys the personality of man, and thus 
saps the foundation of true morality. If the absolute 
Brahman and the finite Jiva are regarded as fundamentally 
one, then man loses, we are told, his distinctive personal 
character and is merged in the colourless absolute. His 
moral life becomes an illusion. 

The above criticism rests upon a misunderstanding,. It 
ignores the fundamental distinction between the transcen¬ 
dental and the empirical nature of man. Transcendentally 
and fundamentally, man is one with Brahman; but empiri¬ 
cally, on the plain in which he ordinarilly lives and moves, he 
has a distinct personality which separates him not only from 
Brahman, but from all other beings. This personality of 
man is constituted, as we have seen before, by his kosas 
which ordinarily possesses an abundance of rajas and tamas. 
But the kosas must be purified and purged of rajas and tamas, 
if man is to attain the fulfilment of life. Herein lies the 
importance of moral endeavour. Thus, in the philosophy of 
the Upanishads, human personality and ethics are not denied 
at all, they are, on the contrary, accepted as hard and 
undeniable realities of man's empirical life. 

In virtue of this empirical personality and of the prepon¬ 
derance of rajas and iamas in his nature, man separates 
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himself from the rest of the world and mistakenly thinks 
that bis true interests can be secured and farthered by 
sacrificing the interests of others. But when by means of 
proper ethical discipline man gets rid of rajas and tamas 
and attains illumination, he acquires a new personality which 
unites him with the whole universe and makes him seek his 
own good in the good of others, for he then se^s everything 
in himself and himself in everything. The attainment of 
this Sattvic personality is the end of all moral endeavour. 
That moral life is regarded as a great asset to spiritual 
progress is proved farther by the way in which Dharraa 
(morality) is extolled in the Upanishads. In Brih. 1.4. 14. 
we read:— 

“He (Isvara) then created the most excellent Dharma. 
Dharma is the ruler of the ruler-class, for the ruler class 
rules by Dharma. Therefore, there is nothing higher than 
Dharma. Even a weak man (who walks on the path of 
Dharma) can by its help overcome a strong man (who 
wanders away from it).'’ 

Tait, 1. 1, says “practice virtue, do not swerve from 
virtue.’' In Chand. 3-17 where life is compared to a sacrifice, 
five virtues (to be offered by the sacriticer as tributes or 
dakshina) are recommended viz,, (1) Self-discipline (tapas), 
(2) charity, (3) simplicity, (4) truthfulness and (5) non-injury 
to life (ahinisa). In the same Upanishad we find a stern 
condemnation of vice.* In Bnh. 5. 2. Prajapati is said to 
enjoin three virtues in the peal of thunder. The thunder 
says:—“da, da, da", the first “da" stands for dama (self 
discipline), the second “da" for deina (charity), and the third 
“da’' for daysi (mercy, kindness). 

According to the Upanishadic scheme of life every stage 
or asrama has, as we have already seen, its peculiar and 
fundamental virtues. Thus the cardinal virtues for a 


^ See Ohand. 5.10. 9, 
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Brahmachitriii are self-discipline and study, for a Imuso-holder, 
charity and sacrifice* and for a Vanapraslha, self-conquest 
and meditation. It is only the illuminated sage who is above 
the moral code. But so far as the three preparatory stages of 
life are concerned, morality has received its full recognition 
in the Upanishads. 

Although morality is highly extolled in the Upanishads, 
it is never regarded, it must be admitted, as an end in itself. 
It is regarded only as a means, though an indispensable 
means, for the realisation of the highest ideal. We have seen 
in a previous chapter that the illuminated sage is above the 
moral code. For him morality has ceased to exist. European 
philosophers, with a few exceptions here and there,t are 
almost unanimous in maintaining that the moral life is the 
highest development of life and that a perfectly moral life is 
the goal or end of human aspiration. The sages of the 
Upanishads, on the contrary, distinguish, between the moral 
and tho spiritual life, and hold that while the former is a life 
of constraint, the latter is a life of freedom, and hence 
superior to tlie merely moral or ethical life. Ethical life is 
not an end in itself, but in order to attain the end one has to 
pass through the ethical stage. Just as a babe passes through 
the period of infancy beforts he attains his adolescence, so 

♦ Thoro is a difference of opinion on this point, sec chapter XXVI § 2. 

t There are two conspicnons examples of super-moralism in con¬ 
temporary European philosophy viz., the naturalistic STiper-moralism of 
Nietzsche and the ahsolutistic super-moralism of Bradley. Prof, ilanade 
has contrasted these positions with that of the Upanishads in the 
following words :— 

‘’There is, however, a distinction between super-moralism of Bradley 
and Nietzsche on the one hand, and the super-moralism of the Upani¬ 
shads on the other. Nietzsche’s super-moralism affects only the super¬ 
man, who in the possession of absolute strength, defies and therefore 
rises above all conceptions of good and bad. Bradlcyan conception 
affects only the Absolute, which in its absoluteness, is to he regarded 
as being beyond both good and evil. On the other hand, the Upt>ni- 
shadio super-moralism affects the individual as well as the Absolute, the 
Individual only so far as he may bo regarded as having realised the 
Absolute in himself.” 


Ranade : C. S. U. P. i . 306, 
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one has to become ethical before he can aspire to be spiritual. 
Moral growth consists in the gradual correction of the 
individualistic point of view, it consists in the gradual 
purification of the mind from the influences of rajas and 
tamas; and when this correction or purification is complete, 
morality is transmuted into spirituality. Of course, as we 
have already pointed out, the Upanishads maintain that when 
the knowledge of the utman has been gained, that is for the 
emancipated sage, every action is deprived of its ethical 
value,*and that the sage is beyond the domain of ethical cons¬ 
traint. This view is not immoralism, since it does not negate 
morality; it may be called super-moralisni since it finds fulfil¬ 
ment of lile ill a state which is higher than inorah According 
to the sages of the Upanishads moral activity is not an end 
in itself. It is only a means—an indispensable means—to the 
end which is the liberated or spiritual life, i.e,^ life absorbed 
in God. This alone has transcendental worth, but the moral 
struggle has its value in so far us it prepares the way for it. 

2. The Problem of Sttmmum Bonum or the Highest Good. 

What is the summum bonum or the highest good? The 
Upanishads are unanimous in their answers. Union with 
Brahman, they declare, is the highest good, the summum 
bonum of life. This union is described in Brih. IV. iii. 31-32 
in the following manner:— 

“When there is another (present in consciousness), then one 
can see the other, hear and smell the other, touch the other, 
know the other, speak to the other, but when there is only 
one seer without duality like a mass of homogeneous water, 
then this is the Brahman-world, this is union with Brahman.^' 
The Brihadaranyaka then goes on to say “This is the highest 
goal, the highest success, the highest world, the highest 
bliss.*'" The Katha Upanishad says; “When all the ties of the 
heart are severed, the mortal becomes immortal liere on earth 


* Brih. 4. 3. 22, and Chind. 8. 4.1. 
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(that is, union with Brahman takes place)/' It also charac¬ 
terises this state as the highest and the supreme goal (sa 
kSshtha sa para gati). 

Now when this ideal is reached, man is lifted into the 
realm of tlie Absolute, not only from the intellectual point of 
view, but from the moral point of view as well. All duality, 
intellectual and moral ceases, all contradictions are reconciled.* 
Thus often in the Upanishads contradictory intellectual and 
moral qualities are attributed to the sage who has reached 
the goal. The idea behind this is to indicate that the sage 
has reached that stage in which our categories and concepts 
do not apply and that the fullness of this condition can only 
be imperfectly expressed by language. Hence it is often 
said that this ideal cannot be truly or adequately realised by 
intellectual or moral efforts, such as we understand them. 
Hence in the formulation of this ideal a via negativa is 
often adopted. ‘‘Not this,'' “not this," “beyond good and evil” 
are some of the negative descriptions met with in the Upani- 
shads. The Upanishadic summum bonum can be truly 
realised only in a unio mystica, the methods of which we 
have discussed in Book I. The methods, as we have seen, 
include intellectual as well as moral eflForts. The latter are 
therefore not useless; on the contrary they are regarded as 
very important, as they prepare us for the final goal which 
cannot be reached without such efforts. 

We have discussed in a separate chapter the characters of 
the Sage who has realised the highest ideal.f Further dis¬ 
cussion on this topic is therefore unnecessary. But a question 
has been raised in some quarters as to whether the ideal of 
life set forth in the Upanishads can be called religious. The 
answer is easy enough. The Upanishadic ideal is not 
religious, if we hold with the dualists that religion must 
imply a permanent duality between the worshipper and the 

* See p. 196. 

t See Chapter XV. 
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worshipped and thus deny the possibility of a real union of 
man with God; but the Upanishadic ideal is certainly reli¬ 
gious, if by religion we mean something which not only admits 
the possibility of such a union but aims at the attainment of a 
completely divine life. We accept the latter view (see p. 67) 
Since this is.either a question of nomenclature, or a question 
of true definition of religion, the discussion need not be 
pur-sued any further. 

3. The ProUem of Freedom. 

The problem of freedom is approached in western philoso¬ 
phy from the standpoint of psychology of motivation. The 
deterininists maintain that no choice is free, that all choice is 
the outcome of the strongest motive which is determined by 
the character of the individual, which character again is. the 
result of his past Karman. The indeterminists or self-deter- 
minists, on the other hand, hold that choice is preceded by a 
conflict of motives and tliat the motive which ultimately 
prevails, is that which is freely chosen by the self, with which 
the self freely identifies itself. The determinists ignore the 
existence of self-initiative in choice; and so far as ordinary 
voluntary actions are concerned, they are right, for there is 
little spiritual initiative present.in such actions; but they ej:*r 
in overlooking those cases of great and heroic decisions where 
men break away completely from the past and act contrarily 
to their, habitual character. Thus when a man who aban¬ 
doned himself to liquor suddenly wakes up and resolves 
never again to touch wine, or when a woman who spent all 
her life in shame resolves to turn a new leaf and tread on 
the path of virtue, such resolves and the actions which result 
from them cannot be explained by reference to the past 
Karman or character of the individual; the free initiative of 
the self is the most important determining factor in all such 
cases. The self-determinists, on the other hand, err in holding 
that a free initiative comes from the self always in all kinds 
of action, that what takes place in rare cases of heroic 
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decision is the normal rule. The truth which the psychology 
of motivation warrants is that man is ordinarily determined 
in his choice by his past Karman or character, but that in 
rare cases he does rise above the limitations of his Karman 
or character, and use his prerogative of freedom. But how¬ 
ever rare it may be, freedom of choics and action is open to 
all men, since, as we have shown, it is the essence of his true 
being, his true self. 

The Upanishads adopt a determinist attitude towards the 
problem o£ choice; but at the same time they admit the 
possibility of freedom for the wise. We have already seen 
that according to the Brih. Upanishad a voluntary action, 
when analysed, resolves itself into four stages, (1) desire 
(kama), (2) will (kratu) (3) action (karya), and (4) the results 
produced by the action. The first stage leads to the second, 
the second to the third, the third to the fourth and the fourth 
again to the first. Thus action is determined by the will 
which is determined by the desire which again is determined 
by the previous work of the individual. Hence ordinarily 
determinism prevails. This determinism is the general rule ; 
but according to the Upanishads^ the individual, if wise, can 
break through this determinism and assert his natural 
freedom. Thus in Katha 11. 2 we are told that there is always 
a conflict between the good and the pleasant in the way of 
choice, and that the fools guided by greed choose the pleasant, 
while the wise discriminate between them and choose the 
good. This is tantamount to saying that the fools are subject 
to determinism, while the wise use freedom in their choice. 
It is on the possibility of this wisdom and the consequent 
freedom that all moral and spiritual teachings of the scrip¬ 
tures depend. 

But in the Upanishads the real basis of freedom is sought 
not in psychology but lu metaphysics. We have already 
shown that in his fundamental nature man is one with 
Brahman. He is, therefore, essentially free, and as soon as 
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he realises his essenliul nature, he becomes free from all 
bondage (see page 291 . In Chand. VIII. iv. 3 we are told 
that when man realises his unity with Brahman he enjoys 
freedom in all the worlds. This idea is repeated again and 
again in the Upanishads. 

In Kaush. III. 8 we read that the fate of man, both good 
and bad, is determined by God; but this only means that so 
long as man dees not iralise his true nature he is ruled by a 
force which is external to him and that as soon as he is united 
with God he becoinrs a real self ruler. Thus both the psycho¬ 
logy of motivation and the metaphysics of the self, such as we 
find them in the Upanishads, sup):ort the doctrine of freedom. 

4, 7Ac Problem of Evil, 

The Chhandogya Upaniehad declares: '‘there is no evil in 
the world of Brahman, and for those we have attained that 
world/' Whence then comes the evil which undoubtedly 
exists in the world we live in ? To understand this problem 
aright we must approach it from the transcendental orpara- 
vmrthika as well as from the empirical or stand¬ 

point. The transcendental point of view attempts to under¬ 
stand things ill relation to the ultimate Reality, while from 
the empirical stand-point things are viewed in their relation 
to ordinary human experience. 

Prom the empirical point of view there is no doubt that 
evils exist in the world. Who can deny the existence of 
pain and suffering, of sin and crime in this world of ours ? 
Whence come thes^i ovils? Is not the author of the world 
responsibh? for their origin and existnee ? 

According to the teachings of the Upanisliads, evil, like 
everything else, develops from the seed in which it lies 
hidden. The creator does not originate evil ; it is already 
there in tlie world-seed, avyakta. The creator only guides 
its process of development in accordance with the law of 
Kannan discussed in chapter XIV. The seeds of evil as well 
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as of good are created by the Jiva by his free will as mani¬ 
fested in his desires and actions (see chapter XIV). Of 
course, these seeds are made out of the cosmic material and 
they exist and develop within the cosmic reality ; but 
so far as their character as evil, their potency for causing 
pain and mischief is concerned, their origin must be found 
in the desires and perverted will of tlie Jiva. 

The role of the Creator, in the Upanishadic scheme of 
creation, is somewhat secondary. He guides, controls and 
supervises the process of creation from seed to maturity, but 
He does not originate the seeds. The eviU tio n wldch the 
Jiva suffers are the natural fruits of the seeds he himself has 
sown by his evil deeds. The sufferings which fall to his lot 
are the deserts of his own past karman. The creator is 
impartial. He takes not part or lot in the struggles of man 
or of other Jivas. He only dispenses rewards according to 
their worth. 

From the transcendental point of view, however, evil 
does not exist, for, like all phenomena, evil of every kind is 
an appearance of cosmic energy which in itself is neither 
good nor bad. The evil character is a subjective super¬ 
imposition on the objective fact. The objective fact in itself 
has no moral quality, it acquires a quality only from the 
coloured perspective of the person who adjudges it; and 
since the perspective varies with progress and all its colour 
disappears with tlie advent of true knowledge of illumina¬ 
tion,* (for, as the Upanishads teach, morality with its distinc¬ 
tion of good and evil is only a transitory stage and is finally 
transcended.)! evil has no true or transcendental existence. 
What is evil to one is not necessarily an evil to another, and 
what is an evil at one time and place is not necessarily an 
evil if the time and place are changed. What is evil at one 
stage of progress ceases to be an evil when a higher stage 

* Seo Brih. 4*4*25, and Mund. b*2*9. 

t See Brih. 4*4*22, end Kaush 2’8, 
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is reached. Evil, therefore, is not rooted in the nature of 
things which remains the same for all; and for the cosmic 
soul who sustains and supports the world, all changes have the 
same value. Evil is thus rooted in the shifting individuality 
of the struggling Jiva. It lasts as a fact of human experience 
so long as such experience is narrow and imperfect, so long 
as it does not reach the transcendental or absolute point of 
view. But as soon as one attains illumination and sees into 
the inner essence of things, evil no longer exists for him, for 
even in the so-called evil he sees the play of divine forces. 
It is in this sense that the famous declaration of the Chand. 
Upanishad with which this chapter opens should be understood. 
The illuminated sage, the Upanishads tell us over and over 
again, is for ever released from sin and evil. But until such 
illumination is obtained, evil will persist and do its work ; 
and attempts should be put forth to wipe it out, for it is 
only in sush attempts that evils are transcended and the 
world is made increasingly fit for the realisation of 
Brahman. 

The doctrine such as the above, we are reminded by a 
scholarly critic,'*' is dangerous and is likely to be abused. 
The doctrine is indeed dangerous for those who will not 
understand or will only misunderstand ; and this misunder¬ 
standing, I am afraid, can not be avoided so long as there 
are people, either incapable of rising to a high spiritual alti¬ 
tude or too indolent to make any serious effort to shake 
off their old grooves of thinking, and enter without bias or 
pre-possession into a new realm of thought and experience. 
I am ready further to admit that the doctrine may be, and 
has perhaps been abused by the ignorant and the hypocrites; 
but that does not detract from its truth or prove its imprac¬ 
ticability. What ethical or religious doctrine is there 
which has been free from misunderstanding or has not 

* Sir Charles hJUot; See his ftnd Buddhipna" Volume 2, 

Page 294, 
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suffered from the abuses of its misguided and ignoraftt 
votaries ? 

Another critic, perhaps less acute than the former, has 
been shocked to see that in the Upanishads ‘‘the mere posses¬ 
sion of certain metaphysical knowledge should cancel all 
past sins and even permit the knower unblushingly to con¬ 
tinue in what seems to be much evil with perfect impunity, 
although such acts are heinous crimes/' * What Dr. Hume 
Stigmatises as “metaphysical knowledge'' is not a mere 
intellectual apprhension, but a complete realisation of man's 
highest nature, it is Brahmavidya as explained in l3ook IT. 
POr one who has obtained that saving knowledge, morality 
or Dharma has no meaning, since Dharina, being a cathartic 
discipline, or a mere preparation for the goal, has its 
value only in the imperfect world where men are striv¬ 
ing for self-realisation. The life of duty is a life of 
constraint, it is not an end in itself ; it is only a means to 
the realisation of the highest goal which is Moksha or life 
absorbed in God, When the goal is reached, the means are 
of no value and are left behind. The sage may perpetrate 
acts which may appear to us as heinous crimes, but the so- 
called criminality of such acts exists only for us who are 
ignorant and imperfect men, and not for the sajie who has no 
personal desires or motives. Sin or crime does not consist 
in the mere outward act, it depends upon the inner motive 
from which it springs ; since the sage is always attuned 
to the will of God, his motive must be absolutely pure, and his 
nature must be under the dominance of Sativa. For such a 
one sin or crime must he an impossibility. ‘‘The true point 
of the teaching," as Sir Charles rightly points out, “is not so 
much that the sage may do whatever he likes, as that he is 
perfectly emancipated from material bondage. Most men 
are bound by their deeds;every new act brings consequences 

* Hume’s Thirteen Principal Upanishads page 60. 
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which attach the doer to the world of transmigration and 
create for him new existences* But the deeds of the man 
who is really free have no such tramelling eflPects, for they 
are not prompted by desire nor directed to an object (They 
aae guided by an impersonal will). But since to become free 
he must have suppressed all desire, it is hardly conceivable 
that he should do anything which could be called a sin.” 

The sage is one with God and does His work as His 
instrument Is God contaminated by the evil He permits in 
the world ? The truth is that evil has no existence except 
for the ignorant, the desireful, and the iinprefect.f Professor 
Radhakrishnan has rightly observed: ^^So long as we occupy 
the stand point of individualistic moralism, we are in the 
world of Sanisara with its hazards and hardships. Moral 
growth consists in a gradual correction of the individualistic 
point of view, and when the correction is complete morality 
as such ceases to exist.^" J 


Eliot H. B. Vol. 2, pa^e 296. 
t Ohand 8-4-1. 

t Radhakrishnan I. P. Vol. II, page 626, 
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BOOK IV. 

DEATH AND AFTER. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Death and Its Prablems. 

J. What is Death ? 

Across the threshold of every living form death throws 
its fearsome shadow. Old or young, rich or poor, Brahmin 
or Paria—all alike have an instinctive dread of death, and 
throughout the ages has gone forth the piteous cry **lead us 
from death into life immortal/'* But nowhere in the sacred 
or mundane literature of the world have the problems of 
death and post-mortal life received a closer or a more 
thorough-going examination than they have done in the 
pages of tlje Upanishads. 

There are several accounts of death in the Upanishads. 
We shall consider the three most important ones. 

{a) Yajnavalkya's account of de ith. 

Yajhavalkya describes the passing away of the soul from 
the coarse physical body thus:—‘‘At death the Jiva sinks 
into weakness and falls into a stupor. He takes with him 
the inner senses which then gather round him, and also the 
tejas elements (that is, the tanmatras) and with them enters 
into the heart. The inner senses being thus united with the 
self, are withdrawn from the physical organs; hence the 
outer physical organs, such as the eye, ear etc. cease to 


^ See Brih. 1*8*27. 
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fanction. So they say^ he cannot see, he cannot hear etc. etc. 
Then the apex of the heart becomes lighted up and by 
that light the self departs either through the eye or 
through the aperture of the skull or through some other 
opening of the body. Wth the Self the Prana departs, 
with Prana the inner senses depart. He (i.e., the Jiva) then 
becomes conscious, and being conscious he goes to his destined 
abode where his knowledge, works, and memories of the past 
begin to produce their effect.'' ♦ 

How the Jiva takes a new body after death is thus des 
cribed by YSjnavalkya :— 

‘^Just as a calerpiller (or leach) having gone to the end of 
a blade of grass makes an approach to a new blade and with¬ 
draws himself completely to it, so does the self having thrown 
off the coarse body and having dispelled the ignorance due to 
it, make an approach to a new body and withdraws himself 
completely to it. 

‘*Just as a goldsmith taking a piece of gold turns it into 
a newer and fairer shape, so does the self having thrown off 
the coarse body and having dispelled the ignorance due to 
it, make unto himself a newer and fairer shape, whether it 
be like the Fathers,or like the GandharvaSjOr like the Devas, 
or like Prajapati, or like Brahman, or like other beings."t 

Prom the above description it may appear that the soul is 
free to create any kind ot body it likes for itself. But it is 
not so. The new body, we are told, may be like the body of 
the Fathers,or Gandharvas,or Devas etc. But the specific form 
of this body, as well as its place of residence, is entirely deter¬ 
mined, as we are told later on,by the work done in this world.J 

(6) Indra's account of death. 

In Kaush. III. iii. 4, Indra describes death in the follow¬ 
ing manner :— 

• Brih. 4.4.1-2. 

f See Brih. 4*4' 3-4. 

t See Brih. 4,4’5. and p. 29Q, ^ 
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^When a man is ill and is about to die, he becomes weak, 
and falls into a stupor. He becomes one with prana. Then 
speech goes to him with all names, eye with all forms, ear 
with all sounds, mind with all thoughts. When he departs 
from this body, he departs with all these. This is his comp¬ 
lete absorption in prana. His prana and prajna (conscious¬ 
ness or self) become one. Together they (prana and prajna) 
live in the body and together they depart.^^ 

(c) The Ohhandogya account of death. 

In Chand. Vl.viii. 6, death is described as follows :— 

‘‘When a man departs from hence his speech (and other 
senses) enters into prana, prana enters into tejas (i.e., tanmat- 
ras or bhutasraya), and tejas enters into the highest god (i.e. 
the highest principle, or the self).'^ His soul then departs 
from the heart through one of the cardiac arteries and goes to 
the sun. From the sun the wise go to the world of Brahman, 
and the unwise to other places, being shut out from the sun. 
We read thus in Chand, Vlll.vi, 5: “when a man departs 
from this body, he departs upwards by those rays which 
connect the heart with the sun (see page269). The sun is the 
door of the world of Brahman.’** Those who have knowledge 
can enter, but those who are ignorant, are shut out. On this 
there is the following verse : 

‘The arteries of the heart are a hundred and one, 

Of these one leads to the bead. 

By it he ascends who wins immortality. 

The others issue forth on all sides'/'t 

2. The Meaning of Death. 

Prom all the above accounts it is clear that only the 
coarse physical body is destroyed at death, while the other 

♦ Compare-Satap Br. 11*4‘A’l* 

i* The phrase “hundred and one” may not be taken literally. It 
seems to niean a large number, as does the figure 2700, (see p.268). In 
this way the apparent contradictions in the number of pardial asteiies 
mentioned in the Upanisha48 may be reconciled. 
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Kolas remain sticking to the soal of the ignorant Jiva after 
his death, as they do in his life. 

The three bodies of man and their constituent layers have 
been discussed in chapter XXIV. They may be briefly des¬ 
cribed as follows :— 

L The coarse physical body, called the annaniaya 
kosa (See p. 255)i 

IL The subtle body comprising :— 

(a) The bhutasraya, the outermost shell of the subtle 
body, composed of the five subtle elements or tanmStras. It 
is the subtle replica of the coarse physical body. 

(b) The vegetative life or pr^namaya koia» It divides 
itself into five varities (prana, apana, vyana, samana and 
ud3na) and performs with the help of the organ of the 
sympathetic system five vital functions such as respiration, 
circulation, digestion, evacuation, and separation of the Kolas 
from the self in dream, sleep and death (see p. 255). 

(c) The organs of conscious life, indriyas ; incliiding the 
five organs of knowledge and the five organs of action. 
These organs are not physical organs, but their mental 
counterparts (see page 258). 

{d) The manas or the mind, the subtle organ of con¬ 
scious operation.* 

{e) The budhi or the organ of intuition. It is called 
Vijmnamaya ikosa. (see p. 259). 

III. The causal body or the vehicle of ethical qualities, 
It is called anandamaya kosa, (see p. 259). It is also called 
karmasraya. 

Of the above bodies only the coarse physical body is 
destroyed at death; the subtle body remains sticking to the 
Soul with all its layers or kolas, and the causal body also 
continues. Clothed in the causal body and the subtle body 

* (e) and (d) together constitute the Manomaya Koga. 
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with all its layers the Jiva retires at death into the l^eavt, - 
the tip of which is then lighted up. From the heart the 
Jiva escapes through one of the eleven gates or apertures of 
the body* and proceeds to his appointed place in the other 
world. But the sage who has obtained illumination has a 
different kind of death about which we shall speak in a 
subsequent chapter. 

Thus according to the teachings of the Upanishads, death 
is the disintegration of the coarse physical body, due to the 
withdrawal of the controlling principles of life and intelli* 
gence from it; it is a cleavage between the coarse physical 
body on the one hand and the subtle body (in which are 
enclosed its five layers, as mentioned above) and the causal 
body on the other, and a consequent separation of the coarse 
body from the higher principles which compose the latter, 
resulting in an inevitable dissolution of the former. From 
the standpoint of the human soul it is its emergence or 
deliverance from a protracted thraldom of coarse matter and 
the assumption of a subtle body for purposes of new expe¬ 
rience. Death does not introduce a break in the continuity 
of the souFs life, nor a gap in the continuity of its unfolding 
experience. It involves only a transition from a coarse to a 
finer environment and a corresponding change in the instru¬ 
ments of its work. 

3. After^death problems and their importance. 

Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka Aruni went, we are told in 
the Chhandogya»Upanishad,t to an assembly of the PanchSlas, 
where he met Pravahana Jaivali, the king of the Panchalas. 
The king greeted ^vetaketu and said ‘^My dear friend, have 
you been instructed by your father ?" In the Pafichala- 

* According to Katha 5*1* there are 11 “gates or apertures. They 
are 2 eyes, 2 ears, 2 nostrils, mouth, the upperture of the skull (Brahma- 
raudhra), navel, rectum and penis ; but according to Svet 3*18 there are 
only 9 gates. In the latter reckoning the navel and Brahma-raudhra are 
omited. 

t Ohand 6*3. 
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country, Svetaketu’s father enjoyed the reputation of being 
a learned man. Svetaketu replied “Yes, Sir, I have been 
taught by my father." The king again said “Do you know 
where men go from here after their death ?" 

SretaketuNo, Sir." 

The king :—“Do you know why they return again” ? 

Svetaketu :—“No, Sir." 

The king:—“Do you know where the two paths, 
the path of the fathers and the path of the gods, 
diverge ?” 

^vetaketu “No. Sir.” 

The king:—Do you know why the other world never 
becomes full."? 

Svetaketu :—No, Sir." 

The king:—“Do you know how the water* at the 
fifth libation becomes man ?" 

Svetaketu :—“No, Sir.” 

“Why then," said the king “did you say, you had been 
. instructed ? How can any one be called instruct? 
ed or educated who does not know these things.”? 

Discomfited and broken-hearted, i^vetaketu caiiie back 
fi'om the assembly and related everything to his father.- 
His father, Uddalaka Aruni, felt the humiliation and said 
that he himself was ignorant about those questions and that 
he would go to King Pravahana and take lessons from him. 
Uddalaka Aruni did actually go, as the story tells us, to 
King Pravahana and received instructions from him. This 
was the first time, as the King declared, that a Brahmin was 
initiated into the mystries of post-mortal problems. 

The above story is repeated in Brih. 6 2; and it also 
occurs with some modifications in Kaush 1. 


« See p. 254. 
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la Brih 4*2, Yajnavalkya, having been beseeched by 
King Janaka for suitable instruction, said ‘‘You have, 0 King, 
great wealth and name. You are learned in the Vedas and 
the Upanishads ; but can you tell me whither you will go, 
when you leave this world/' ? King Janaka confessed his 
ignorance and humbly requested for enlightenment. 

In the Katha*Upanishad, Nachiketas implores Yama, the 
king^ of Death, to acquaint him with the fate and condition 
of naan after death. Yama makes great efforts to evade the 
question and offers to confer on Njachiketas earthly power 
and wealth if he would give up the query. But Nachh 
ketas remains firm, till at last Yama yields. All these 
stories go to show what great importance was attached to the 
eschatological problems and with what uncommon zest they 
were discussed and investigated in the time of the Upani¬ 
shads. 

4. Man^s destiny after death. 

The Upanishads maintain that after death those men who 
are dominated by desires are entangled in transmigration, 
while the desireless reach the world of Brahman where they 
live exalted for ages. 

In Brih. IV.iv. 5-6, Yajnavalkya describes two different 
kinds of destiny for men,-transmigration for the desireful, 
and liberation for the desireless, in the following words 

“They say, man is full of desires ; as is his desire, so is 
his will ; as is his will, so is his deed ; as is his deed, so is 
the fruit he reaps after death; and here is this ancient verse 
‘There he goes with his karma where his subtle body with 
the mind is attached (that is, he goes to that world which 
corresponds to the constitution of his subtle body), and 
having obtained the end of his earthly karma (that is, having 
suffered retribution for his earthly works) he comes back 
from the other world to this world of action/ So much for 
the man who is full of desires. But as regards the man who 
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is free from desire or who desires the self only, his vital 
spirits do not depart (that is, he does not transmigrate as do 
the desirefal) ; being Brahman (having realised his unity 
with Brahman), he goes to Brahman. On this there is the 
following verse : ‘When all desire.s which cling to the human 
heart are subdued, the mortal man becomes immortal and 
obtains Brahman here below'/' 

Thus the destiny of transmigration awaits the desireful, 
whereas liberation or union with Brahman is the fate reserved 
for those who conquer all desires. We shall discuss these two 
important doctrines in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The Doctrine of TransmigratioKu 

1. What is Transmigration"^ 

The Upaniahadic doctrine of transmigration is the view 
that our life doea not end with death, but is followed by a new 
life in the other world which again is followed by a rebirth on 
this plane. Our present life, therefore, is only a link in an 
infinite series of lives, a series in which the past determines 
the present and the present the future. This view is apt to be 
regarded as fantastic by those who have given no serious 
thought to the subject. But to those who have pondered deeply 
over Lifers problems and have tried to find their solutions in 
the light of experience, there can be nothing more natural than 
a belief in the rebirth of departed souls in the sphere of their 
old labours. Every thoughtful person who has observed the 
daily course of his consciousness must have been struck by a 
fact which is very much akin to rebirth. Everyday our 
waking consciousness loses itself in deep sleep and is reborn. 
Everyday we die, so to say, and are born again ; and if these 
facts of daily death and rebirth do not strike us as being 
fantastic or out of the way, there is no reason why reincar¬ 
nation should be so regarded. When our physical body is 
tired with toil, it rests, handing over its energy to the subtle 
body—this we call dream; and again when the subtle body 
becomes exhausted, it rests in like manner, giving rise to the 
condition known as sleep. After a brief respite of slCep 
during which both the subtle body and the coarse body are 
rejuvenated, they start on their work and waking conscious* 
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ness is reborn. Just in the same manner when our physical 
body wears out and becomes unfit for life’s work, it is 
dissolved, its energy being handed over to the suble body— 
this we call death. Death is followed by a period, more or 
less prolonged, during which the karmic traces of the 
subtle body in which the soul of the Jiva is then clothed 
unfold themselvee in the world which corresponds with the 
configuration of his subtle body—this corresponds to dream. 
After a while the subtle body is also worn out and dissolved. 
Then the soul encased in a quiscent causal body goes to the 
moon and takes,rest. This respite in the moon corresponds to 
deep sleep on the physical plane. In the sphere of the moon 
the soul assimilates its past experiences and makes prepara* 
tion fbr a new plunge into coarse matter. When this prepa¬ 
ration is completed, it comes down to earth, investing itself 
with new garments of coarse matter. This is reincarnation. 
This corresponds to re-awakening after deep sleep.* This is, 
in substance, the theory of transmigration as propounded 
in. Brih. 4. 3. 

f " ' , 

But why dq we lose^ it may be ashed, our memory of the 
past life ou beiug reborn? In the daily renewal of conscious¬ 
ness memory bridges over the gulf which separates the old 
from the new consciousness and demonstrates the unity of 
both. Why is it otherwise in reincarnation? Why is the 
reincarnated soul devoid of its memory of the past? The 
explanation of this lies in the fact that while in our daily 
awakening, consciousness functions through the same coarse 
and subtle bodies, in our reincarnated life cur consciousness 
functions through entirely new coarse and subtle bodies. 
But the memories of the past lives remain stored up in the 
causal body and may be revived, as they are actually revived 
in some special cases. (See Chapter XXXI § 

According to the Upanishads^ ordinary mortals reincarnate 
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as men; but reincarnation in forms lower than human is also 
admitted in the Upanishads. In Chand. 5*10 7. the evil-doers 
are said to reincarnate as dogs, pigs and chandals (wild men 
living on hunting, Le,, outcasts). In Katlm 1,5-7. reference 
is made to reincarnation in the bodies of animals and even of 
plants according to the nature of one^s action and knowledge. 
Such low births are regarded as natural retributions for 
unnatural and immortal lives.* 

2, The Origin of the Doctrine of Transmigration, 

The question as to how the doctrine of transmigration 
has originated has been answered differently by different 
scholars. Prof. Ranadef has argued, though without much 
success, that the idea of transmigration, in its essential 
features, is to be found in the l^igveda. Prof, OldenbergJ 
has shown that the fundamental concepts underlying metem¬ 
psychosis are met with in the Brahmanas. Prof. Macdonoll 
thinks that the idea of transmigration must have been 
suggested to the mind of the Aryan settlers of India by the 
suporstitous beliefs of the aboriginal inhabitants among whom 
they lived. He writes ^‘The ^gveda contains no traces of it 
beyond a couple of passages in the last book which speak of 
the soul of a dead man as going to the waters or plants. It 
seems hardly likely that so far-reaching a theory should have 
been developed from the stray fancies of one or two later 
Vedic poets. It seems more probable that the Aryan settlers 
received the first impulse in this direction from the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India." H Dr. Paiquhar has mainly followed 
Oldenberg in his arguments, but he has not discredited the 
possibility of an aboriginal influence. Dr. Parquhar writes 
‘‘The immediate sources of both the conceptions—transmigra¬ 
tion and karma—are to be found in the Brahmanas; yet the 

* JSee Sect. 4. 

t See Ranade: 0. S. U. P. pp. 147-152. 
t See Die Lehxe der LTpanishadeii und Buddhismus pp. 26*86, 

^ See Macdonell: H. S L. p. 387, 
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two are found linked together in a doctrine of moral requital 
for the first time in the Upanishads. The creation, therefore, 
of this master conception is unquestionably the work, of the 
Aryan mind. Yet the suggestion which many scholars have 
made that the idea of transmigration must have come from 
the totemistic aboriginals who believed that after death their 
souls lived in animal bodies, may be^ after all, partly true; 
for the Aryan people were not only in daily contact with 
aboriginals but had already suffered largo infusions of 
aboriginal blood/' ‘‘It would be well to notice" he goes on, 
“that the theory took form among polytheists and included 
gods, demons, animals and plants in its sweep as well as men; 
there was no living being that was not subject to the law of 
rebirth. The doctrine would seem to have met a real need of 
the time. Clearly, the belief was a moral advance upon earlier 
ideas; for it gave all conduct a moral meaning and made 
every man realise the seriousness of life and of his personal 
responsibility."* 

The doctrine of transmigration seems to have been evolved 
by the fusion of various trends of thought. The Vedas 
speak to us of the two paths which form an integral part of 
the Upanishadic doctrine of transmigration, as we shall see.f 
The Brahmanas speak of repeated deaths (punarmrityu) and 
moral recompense, t The aboriginal inhabitants presented to 
the Aryans their idea of the migration of the souls into trees 
and animals. All these elements were ready to hand, and it 
is easy to believe that these various strands were woven into 
a systematic theory by the teachers of the Upanishads. But 
in Brih. IV. iv. 8. an extraordinary claim is put forward; the 
sage who composed the verse says that he has touched and 
known, evidently in a mystic experience, the path traversed 
by the wise after their death. If this statement is to be relied 

• Farqnhar 0. K. H. I. pp. 34-35. 

t Rigveda X. 19.1, and X. 83.16. and also § 3. 

I Kaush-Br. XXV, 1. see alsp Satapatha Br, 
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upon, it ^ould seem that the belief in transmigration origina¬ 
ted in mystic experience and that it was therefore treated as 
a secret not to be divulged to those unfamiliar with such 
experience. In the beginning the doctrine wa«5 undoubtedly 
confined to a narrow circle of mystics. The secretive attitude 
adopted by Yajnavalkya in Brih. III. ii. 13, the extremely 
allegorical and obscure language used in describing the 
doctrine in the older Upanishads, and the declaration of 
Jaivali in Chand. 5-5.7 that the doctrine was unknown till 
then to any Brahmins (who were evidently more interested in 
ritualistic practices than in mystical knowledge)—all point 
to the same conclusion, i.e., to the mystic origin of the 
doctrine. 

3. The Doctrine of Ascent.—the Two Paths. 

The doctrine of transmigration is divided into two parts; 
one part deals with the question as to how the Jivas ascend 
to the other world after their death, and the other part deals 
with the mechanism of rebirth. The first part we shall call 
the doctrine of ascent and the second part the doctrine of 
descent. In the Upanishads these two parts are known as 
the doctrine of two paths and the doctrine of five fires 
respectively. 

Our chief authorities for the doctrine of ascent are Chand. 
V. 3-10, Brih. VI. ii, and Kaush. I. In all these texts two 
paths are described, one for the sages who have obtained a 
knowledge of Brahman, and the other for those who have led 
good lives on earth but who have not received illumination. 
The path by which the sages travel after their death is called 
‘‘archir-marga'' (the path of light). It is also called “devayana'^. 
(the path of gods), as it leads to the world of gods. The path 
traversed by the ordinary mortals is called ‘^dhuma-marga'' 
(the path of smoke or darkness) and as it leads to the world 
of fathers, it is called ^^pitn-yana'" (the path of fathers). 

The two paths are thus described in Chand. V. x. 1*4:— 
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^^The for^st-a^cetics who have knowledge and faith and 
who practise austerities go to light, from light to day, from 
day to the light half of the moon, from the light half of the 
moon to the six months when the sun goes to the north, from 
there to the year, from the year to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to tho lightning. There he is met by a 
superhuman being who leads him to Brahman. This is the 
path of the gods. 

“But those who live in a village practising sacrifices, alms, 
and works of public utility, go to the smoke, from smoke to 
night, from night to the dark half of the moon, from the dark 
half of the moon to the six months when the sun goes to the 
south They do not reach the year. From the month they 
go to the world of the fathers, from there to the ether, from 
the ether to the moon. Here they are devoured by the 
gcds.’^ 

What these stations on the paths mentioned above exactly 
are it is difficult to say. The matter seems to have been veiled 
purposely in obscure language. It is however clear that these 
two paths are entirely different except in this that they both 
meet once in the moon. But so far as the journey of the 
ordinary mortals is concerned, it lies through the dark path 
called “pitri-yana.'' There are many stations on this dark 
road, two of which deserve notice. The pitri-yana passes 
through the world of the departed ancestors (pitri-loka) and 
terminates in the world of the moon (chandra loka). The 
traveller on this dark path seems to go first to his destined 
place in the “pitridoka,’' the place to which his past karma 
has entitled him. There he lives for a time according to the 
nature of his past karma and having completed his retribu¬ 
tion proceeds to the world of the moon for rest, enjoyment 
and assimilation of past karma. After enjoying there the 
rewards of his good works, he comes back to this world. 
Badaiayan and Sankara think, following Brih. VJ. ii. 16, that 
those Jivas who have no good works to their credit cannot 
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proceed to the moon; but, according to the Chhandogya and 
Kaush. 1. all souls irrespective of merit, go to the moon- 
world after death. In any case, however, ilie unilluminated 
Jiva has to come down again and again to this plane from 
the other world, until he dissipates his past karma by the 
attainment of illumination. 

The ‘‘deva yana^' path is a path of light throughout, and 
stands in sharp contrast to the ‘‘pitri-yana'’ which is shrouded 
in darkness. The deva-yana terminates in the world of 
Brahman and those who travel by this path reach the world 
of Brahman and are not born again. 

We shall discuss the post-mortem life of the sage in Chap. 
XXXI. Let us here see what the Upanishads teach as 
regards the post-mortem life o£ the ordinary mortal. Accor¬ 
ding to Brih. IV. iv. 5, the post-mortem life of the ordinary 
desireful Jiva is determined by the configuration of his 
subtle body. It says :—*‘As a man acts or behaves, so will 
he be. A man of good acts will become good; a man of bad 
acts will become bad. One becones pure by pure acts and 
impure by impure acts. They say man is full of desires ; as 
is his desires so is his will, as is his will so is his deed, as is 
his deed so is the fruit he reaps after death, and here is this 
ancient verse: ‘There he goes with his karman where his 
subtle body with the mind is attached (i. e,, he goes to that 
world which corresponds to the configuration ;of his subtle 
body); and having obtained the end of his earthly karman 
(i. c., having completed his retribution for the work done on 
earth) he comes back from the other world to this world for 
action.'' ♦ 

4, The Doctrine of Descent—Pauch&.gni-vidy^ {doctrine of 
five fires.) 

The theory of descent which is an explanation of the 
mechanism of rebirth is known as the doctrine of five fires 


* See page. 317. 
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(pafichagnividya). It is a description in a highly allegorical 
langaage of the five stages through which the re-incarnating 
soul is supposed to pass in course of his descent from the 
moon to the earth. We give below a specimen of the 
doctrine from the Ohhandogya Upanishad. 

King Pravahana Jaivali, who seems to have been a great 
^^uthority on eschatological matters, says as follows:— 

The fire-altar, 0 Gautama, is that world (heaven); the 
fuel is the sun itself, the smoke his rays, the light the day, 
the coals the quarters, the sparks the intermediate quarters. 
On this altar the Devas offer the Sraddha libation (consisting 
of ivater). From that oblation rises Soma, the king. 

^‘The fire-altar, 0 Gautama, is Parjanya (the god of rain); 
the fuel is the year itself, the smoke the clouds, the light the 
lightning, the coals the thunderbolt, the sparks the thunder- 
ings, On that altar the Devas offer Soma, the king. Prom 
that oblation rises rain. 

‘^The fire-altar, 0 Gautama, is this world ; the fuel is the 
earth itself, the smoke the fire, the light the night, the coals 
the moon, the sparks the stars, ^n that altar the Devas 
oflfef rain. From that oblation rises ^od. 

^‘The fire-altar, 0 Gautama, is man, the fuel the opened 
mouth, the smoke the breath, the light the tongue, the coals 
the eye, the sparks the ear. On that alter the Devas offer 
food. From that oblation rises seed. 

‘‘The fire-altar, 0 Guatama, is woman. On that altar the 
Devas offered seed. From that oblation rises man. He lives 
80 long as he can and then dies''.* 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad the description of 
Descent is given almost in identical words; yet the two 
accounts differ in many important points. 


♦ Compare Brih. VI. ii, and Kaush. 1 .2 ] Mund. II. i. 5 and PraSna 
I. 9-10 may also be consulted. 
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In this doctrine the five stages through which the soul of 
the ignorant Jiva is believed to pass in course of his descent 
from the moon are figuratively described as five sacrificial 
fires and the descending soul is conceived as a libation thrown 
successively into these fires, from the last of which, namely 
the fire of woman, it emerges assuming a human form. 

Inspite of its obscurity the doctrine of five fires seems to 
teach that the reincarnating soul which has at first only a 
causal body gradually clothes itself in coarser and coarser 
garments, gathering, in course of its descent, materials with 
which it builds up the kosas appropriate to its life on earth. 
But in this process of building and descent the struggling 
desires or the dominant seeds of the causal body play the most 
important part, as will be shown below. 

5. The cause of descent. 

While the fate of the Jiva after death is conditioned by 
the configuration of his subtle body, his rebirth or re-incarna¬ 
tion in this world is determined by the configuration of his 
causal body. The problem of re-incarnation is treated in the 
Upanishads as a great mystery and the language employed 
in its discussion is obscure and metaphorical. Yet it is not 
altogether impossible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
by comparing the principal transmigration texts of the 
Upanishads. 

In Brih. 3. 2.13. Artabhaga asks^‘What remains of man 
after death when the component parts of his gross body are 
reduced to their elements and when the kosas of the subtle 
body including the manas and Atman (probably used in the 
sense of buddhi) are dissolved into their sources?'^ * The 
manner in which the question is answered by Yajnavalkya 
shows that the problem is considered to be a mystery. Hew- 
ever, the answer given is that only Karman remains and that 
it is this Karman which determines the character (good or bad) 


^ 3ee p. 263. 
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of the next birth or descent of man upon this world. Here 
Karman stands undoubtedly for the Karmasraya or the causal 
body, because that which exists after the destruction of all 
Other kosas mentioned by Artabhaga must be the Karman or 
the configuration of the causal body.* 

In Brih. 6. 2. and Chand. 5. 3-10 we are told that the un¬ 
liberated Jiva takes a dark path (called Pitnyaua) after his 
death, that after a long journey in which he has to pass 
through several stages, led by strange guides, he arrives at 
the sphere of the moon, and that there in the world of the 
moon the Jiva lives for a time and is then fe 1 upon by the 
gods as the Soma juice is fed upon by the sacrificer.f But 
what is the meaning of ^‘the Jivas being fed upon by the 
gods'"? JEvidently it cannot be taken literally, as Sankara 
rightly points out. To my mind, this devouring of the Jiva 
by the gods in the moon-world is nothing more than the 
dissolution of the subtle body of the Jiva into its elemental 
sources, as described in Brih. 3. 2. 13. (see above). And after 
the subtle body of the Jiva has been dissolved on the sphere 
of the moon, the Jiva, encased in his causal body, comes down 
from the lunar world, passes through different regions, 
gathering materials from each for the re-construction of his 
sillbtle body, and having built up an appropriate subtle body 
in accordance with the tendencies latent in the germinating 
seeds of the causal body, comes down to the earth, builds up 
a coarse body from the fertilised ovum and finally assumes a 
human shape and is born as man. The new subtle and coarse 
bodies in wdnch the Jiva re-incarnates are thus determined 
in their constitution by the tendencies latent in the configu¬ 
ration of the causal body, by the germ?nating seeds of desire 
latent in it, just in the same way as a tree is determined by 
its seed. 

Hence it is the dominant or germinating seeds of the 

* See p. 254. 

t See Chand. 5.10. 4, 
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causal body that bring about the downfall of man from the 
lunar world, and determine the composition of the suble body 
and the coarse body in which the Jiva re-incarnates and 
which determine the character of his new life on earth, 

6 . The fate of the wicked—the third place. 

The chief texts oft he Upanishads discussing the question 
of transmigration do not agree in many important points. 
The mechanism of descent is much more complicated in the 
Chhandogya than in the Brihadltraiiyaka. In the Kaushftaki 
the manner of ascent and the stations on the roads are different 
from thoee of the Chhandogya and Bnhadaranyaka. But in 
no matter is this discrepancy more pronounced than in the 
treatment of the fate of the evil-doer. According to Brih, 6. 
2 , those who obtain a knowledge of Brahman pa^s by the 
Devayana to the world of Brahman, those who do good works 
pass by the Pitriyana to the world of the moon for enjoyment 
and reward, but those who are not entitled to tbese paths, 
that is, evil-doers who have neither knowledge nor good work 
to their credit, take a third path and are constantly born as 
lower animals. This seems to be the most consistent and 
reasonable view. 

In the Chhandogya, the fate of the wise and the good is 
tlie same as in the Bnhadaranyaka, but the evil-doers (kapuya- 
charanah) are allowed to enter the world of the moon from 
where tliey come back and are born as dogs, pigs and out¬ 
casts (chandals). Yet a third place is mentioned for their 
pnnishraent. 

According to the Kaushftaki, which seems to follow the 
Ohbandogya, all souls, irrespective of merit, go to the moon, 
from there the wise go to Brahman by the Devayana, and all 
others, including the good and the wicked come down to earth 
and are born as worms, insects or other animals or as men, 
according to their merits, Here there is no third place. Of 
all these accounts, that of th^ Bnhadarjranaka seems to be the 
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oldest from which the other two accounts might have been 
derived. According to the Brihadaranyaka account, the evil¬ 
doers are shut out from the enjoyment of the moon-world. 

But do they not suffer retribution or punishment in the 
other world for their evil deeds? According to the Briha¬ 
daranyaka, they do suffer punishment in tho other world. 
Brih. 4, 4. 11, says that there are many joyless dark regions 
in the other world and that the fools and the unenlightened go 
to these regions. The same verse is quoted in the Isa * with 
a slight variation. According to the Isa version, the soul- 
destroyers (atmahanah) go to these dark regions. Piv ‘soul- 
destroyers'' the Isa certainly means the evil-doers who 
destroy their souls by evil works. In this sense the Briha- 
dSranyaka verse has also to be interpreted. Thus the joyless 
dark region in the other world is the abode of the wicked 
after their death until they are reborn on earth. This is 
perhaps the third place to which the Chhandogya alludes. 


^ 3 . 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Proofs of Transmigration. 

We may or may not accept the mechanism of ascent or 
descent as described in the previous chapter. We may even 
discard it as [poetical, fanciful or absurd; but the question of 
post-mortem survival of man is a vital issue and cannot be 
lightly brushed aside. It is not only to Nachiketas and 
Jaivalis of the Upanishadic age that the problem presented 
itself in all its seriousness, but it is a problem which troubles 
every human soul at a certain stage of his life, and presses 
persistently for solution. All the various activities of our day 
which are known by the names of Occultism, Spiritualism, 
Psychical Research, and Theosophy bear witness to this fact. 
We shall here indicate certain lines of evidence, certain lines 
of argument and investigation which may justify a belief in 
post-mortem survival and rebirth. 

1. Evidence from Testimonyj ancient and modern. 

The belief in transmigration rests mainly and in the first 
instance upon unimpeachable testimony. We have the 
fullest statement of the doctrine of transmigration in Brih, 
6*2. Chand. 5*10* and Kaush. 1. Transmigration is also 
taught in Katha. 2.6-7, Mund. 1* 2* 9-10. Ait. 4*4*, Prasna, 
6 3-4, and ^vet. 5*11-12. References to it are found in the 
Upanishads of all the Vedic schools without any exception. 
The great Buddha belived in transmigration and made it the 
corner-stone of his new system of philosophy and religion. 
The Jains believe in it. Outside India, a belief in transmi¬ 
gration was common among the sages of Egypt. The cele» 
brated Greek philosophers, Pythagoras, Plato and Empedocles 
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upheld this doctrine. Traces of it are to be found in the 
Bible* The early Christian fathers, such as Jerome and 
Origen, have testified to their belief in it. It is well-known 
to the Kabbalistic schools o£ the Jews and the Sufis in Persia. 
Virgil has given it an undying expression. 

Along with the testimony of ancient sages we have the 
testimony of modern men of science who have critically and 
systematically studied this question. There are many up¬ 
right and scientifically trained Spiritualists and Occultists at 
the present time who have borne testimony to the facts of 
post-mortem life and re-insarnation. Sir William Crookes, 
Prof. William James, Sir Oliver Lodge, to mention only a 
few names, are eminent m^^n of Science who believe in the 
postmortem survival of man in a subtle [)hysical body. The 
members of the Theosophical Society which has ramifications 
in all parts of the world believe in transmigration. Colonel 
Rochas t a French Savant, and Prof. Lutoslawsky J an 
astute logician and psychologist, believe in transmigration. 
Goethe $ the greatest philosopher-poet of Germany, has 
testified to his belief in transmigration. The testimony 
of such men should not be brushed aside in a light-hearted 
manner. 

2. Evidence from congenital instincts and taleuts. 

Man has a large nuber of congenital instincts with which 
he is born and which he does not learn from experience. The 
instinctive fear of death, or the instinct oE self-preservation 

• Compare Christ’s declaration that Elias has come to earth in tho 
shape of John the Baptist—See Matthew XVII. 10-13. 

t See § 3 (b). 

t Prof. Lutoslawsky has said, “I cannot give up my conviction of 
a previous existence on earth before my birth, and that I have the cer¬ 
tainty to be born again after my death until I have assimilated all 
human experience” quoted by H. N. Dutta in his Bengali work “Theory 
of Karma and Transmigration.” See page 138. 

' $ On the occasion of Coriland’s funeral, (Jan. 25,1813) Goethe said, 

“I am sure that I, such as you see me here, have lived a thousand times 
and I hope to come again another thousand times.” Ibid page 138. 
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is shown by the babe just born * The instinctive likes and 
dislikes for persons and places without knowledge or ev 
perience^t the play instinct, the sex-instinct etc, etc., are all 
too well-known. Besides these congenital instincts, we have 
the congenital talents of ^‘geniuses'' and ‘^prodigies’' which 
also go to support the theory of transmigration, as we shall 
presently see. Take for instance, the extraordinary musical 
talents of Tansen, Mozart and Beethoven, the poetical" talents 
of Kalidasa, Shakespeare and Dante, or the philosophical 
talents of Sankara, Plato and Kant. These talents are 
beyond the reach of average man and cannot be supposed to 
have been acquired by experience. Or, take the marvellous 
talents of the infant prodigies, such as Laurence Louise 
Lindgren J Naun-Lipowsky $ and Maung Htunkyaing.H 
The facts of congenital instincts and talents are indisputable ; 
the question is how to explain them ? 

There are two explanations in the field, one is the scien¬ 
tific explanation in terms of heredity and the other is the 
Vedantic explanation in terms of transmigration. The scien- 
tide explanation has taken two forms known as Lamarckism 
and Mendelism. The Lamarckian explanation presupposes 
the acquirement of new characters by learning from experi¬ 
ence and the subsequent transmission of these acquired 
characters through heredity. The instincts of man, it is 
said, were acquired wtth effort by the remote ancestors 
of the human race and were afterwards handed down 
by hereditary transmission. The extraordinary talents 

* Patanjali refers to this instinct in Y. S. 4*20. in support of trans¬ 
migration. See also Y. S. 2 9. 

t Gautama refers to these instincts in Nyaya-Sutra 31*22. and 
3*1*25 to prove the doctrine of transmigration. 

+ L. 3j. Lindgren, a child prodigy ot Seattle, Washington. By the 
time she was three she could play Chopin, and other difficult composi¬ 
tions. She was born in Everett, Washington, November 1st, 1920. 

$ This Kussian prodigy possesses an extraordinary faculty of 
remembering. 

9 Born in Burma in January 1920, He began to deliver learned lec¬ 
tures on philosophy and religion from the ago of 4 years and 6 months. 
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of geniuses and prodigies are also explained in the same 
way. The extraordinary development of these talents in 
specific individuals is believed to be the unfolding of 
accumulated developments acquired through ages under 
appropriate conditions of the stimulus and environment. But 
since the time of Weismann the leading biologists are coming 
to realise that there is little evidence in support of the trans¬ 
mission of acquired characters, that the germ-cells which are 
the bearers of hereditary characters are isolated from the 
somatic cells in such a manner that it is improbable that 
they can be specifically modified by the changes that the 
body undergoes in a process of learning. Tiie conclusions 
of Weismann have received full support from the researches 
of Gregor Mendel and his followers. 

Mendel explains all variations by the hypothesis of pre 
existing factors.^ If we accept this hypothesis we are forced 
to assume, as Mendelians have done, that all the future possi* 
bilities of au organic life are contained in the constituent 


» The theory of pro-existing factors is explained thus : — 

“There are now some 2,000 kinds of apples, but they have all come 
from the wild variety, the crab-apple. They differ in size, in colour, in 
texture of skin, in sweetness as regards the fruit, and in many other ways 
as to the tree. Now according to Lamarck and Darwin, the original crab- 
apple tree began to vary, and one variation after another cumulating, 
there came as a summing up of all these variations the second species 
of apple ; this species too, then varied, and an accumulation of little 
variations brought additional species ; and so on, during the centuries 
the existing species have arisen. But according to the Mendeliaii 
theory of factors, all the existing (and future possible) varieties of 
apple trees are due to a certain number of factors as to size, colouring, 
sweetness and so on, which exist from the beginning in the germ cells 
o! the crab-apple. In the course of centuries these factors combine, 
and it is their permutations and combinations that have given rise to 
tho two thousand odd varieties that we have to-day. Nature—or the 
cultivators—have only combined pre-existing factors, they have added 
nothing to the original wild crab-apple which exists from the beginn¬ 
ing like an invisible horticultural exhibit of all apples that were ever 
to Theosophy and Modern Thought, p. 37. 

“Factors for all possibilities in Evolution fore-exist. Shakespeare 
once existed as a speck of protoplasm, not so big as a small pin’s head.” 
—Bate-man.” 

The above are quoted from Mr. H N. Dutba’s Theory of Karma and 
Transmigration. 
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factors of the chroraatin-roda or chromosoraes present in the 
fertilised ovum, that there is a concordance as well as an 
opposition between these constituent factors, that when con¬ 
cordant factors meet they produce extraordinary results, that 
when opposite factors meet, they do not blend but one of 
them tends to become dominant and the others recessive, and 
that the distribution of these factors is determined by chance. 
Thus Mendelism forces us to admit that the explanation of 
all human instincts and talents, in fact, of all the characters 
present in organic beings or Jivas, must be sought for, in the 
germ-plasm. But the question as to what actually takes 
place in the germ-plasm, or how the constituent factors 
of the germ-plasm are determined in their operation in each 
individual case is, according to Mendelism, a mystery. 

The Upanishadic tlieory of transmigration looks upon with 
complacence the Mendelian attempt to find an explanation 
of human behaviour in terras of the pre-existing factors of the 
germ-plasm. The Upanishads have no quarrel with Mende- 
lism so far as it goes ; but their complaint is that Mendelism 
does not go far enough. They really takes up the question at 
the stage where Mendelism leaves it^ where science fails. 

How do the contituent factors of the germ plasm untite 
80 as tc produce a Newton or a Galileo, a Kant or a i§an- 
kara ? What causes are there which determine this union ? 
Mendelism which is the last word of sceince has no answer 
to offer. Tlie answer of the Upanishads (in terms of transmi- 
giation) has already been given. Every re-incarnating soul 
is attended with a causal body cmtaining seeiis of desire, 
latent and germinating. The germinating desires express 
themselves in a subtle body which operates upon the consti¬ 
tuent factors of the germ p’asm, moulding and distributing 
them as they please. Thus all human behaviour, is ultimately 
explainable as being dire to the modification of the germ- 
plasm through the operation of the germinating desires 
lat^qt in the subtle bod^. It is all the inore so in fhe case of 
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congenital instincts and talents where environmental forces 
exert so little influence. 

3. Evidence from three new lines of investigation. 

There are three new lines of investigation open to those 
who want to convince themselves in a strictly scientific man¬ 
ner as to whether there is sufficient evidence for transmigra¬ 
tion, whether man survives physical death and is reborn 
on earth. The first line of investigation is to study the 
mediumistic or spiritualistic phenomena in a seance room with 
due care and precision, and without bias or j i ojndice of any 
kind. Such a study, if properly couJucied, is bound to 
produce important results. The student may next take up 
the study of dream and hypnotic trance. Lastly, he may 
proceed to collect evidence from living men and women who 
can bear testimony to the facts of transmigration, and estimate 
in a strictly scientific spirit the value of such testimony. 
Investigations on these lines have already been started and 
the results so far achieved fully confirm the Upanishadic 
theory of transmigration, 

(a) The study of mediumistic phenomena. 

Many mediumistic phenomena have been carefully and 
scientifically studied by the savants of the Psychical Research 
Society, and by trained Spiritualists, and it has been estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt from a mass of over-whelming evidence 
that death is not the end of human existance, that man lives 
beyond the grave in an invisible body which survives phy¬ 
sical death. Mediumistic evidence is, however, not so plentiful 
in support of reincarnation ; yet the French Scliool of Allan 
Kardec have collected a considerable volume of spiritualistic 
evidence in support of reincarnation. In Claude's Book by 
Kelway-Bamber a young British officer is reported to have 
. sent messages from the other world regarding the reality pf 
reincarnation. The famous medium, Madame de Esperance, 
is taught, gs she tells us in her book, '‘Shadowland/^ tjie 
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doctrine of transmigration by a spirit-friend. A strictly 
scientific study of mediumistic phenomena is sure to throw 
more light on the question of transmigration. 

(6) The study of dream and hypnosis. 

The analogy between the states of dream, deep sleep, and 
waking on one hand, and the conditions of post mortem life 
and re-incarnation on the other, has already been pointed out; 
but the analogy has a deeper significance. In dreem and 
deep sleep man is actually in touch with the super-physical 
worlds * in which he has to spend his life after death, and 
from which he is shut out in the waking state ; and just as it 
is possible for man to pass from the physical into the super¬ 
physical world in dream and deep sleep and again come back 
from the superphysical to the physical world on waking, so 
is it possible for man to live in the superphysical world after 
death and come back thence to the physical world on rebirth. 
“It is impossible^' says Mrs. Besant, “to ignore the strange 
phenomena which characterise the working of consciousness 
when it is removed from the limitations of the physical plane, 
and some of the most able and advanced of our psychologists 
do not think these workings to be in any way unworthy of 
the most careful and scientific investigation. All such work¬ 
ings are, in Theosophical language, on the astral plane ... 
The astral plane may be reached in sleep, or in trance, 
natural or induced, i. e., in any case in which the body is 
reduced to a condition of lethargy. It is in trance (or 
hypnosis) that it can best be studied; and here our inquirer 
will soon find proof that consciousness can work apart from 
the physical organism, unfettered by the laws that bind it 
while it works on the physical plane." f In this state of 
hypnotic trance as well as in dream one often distinctly sees 
and converses with dead friends and thus obtains direct proof 
of post-mortem survival. 

* See ‘^Raymond'’ by Sir Oliver Lodge p, 189 and Bjdh. 4*3, 

t “Seven principles pf page 74. 
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Colonel Rochas has made remarkable experinients upoti 
the retFOgression of memory in hypotised- subjects. He has 
investigated in a strictly scientific spirit cases in which 
hypnotised subjects profess to remember their former births 
and found that these recollections are as clear, coherent, and 
convincing, as any revelations which have ever been made by 
Mrs* Piper or other famous mediums.* It is to be hoped that 
other Scientists would come forward and carry to a successfhl 
conclusion the researches started so ably by Colonel Rochas. 

(c)' The study of living testimony. 

Much useful work has already been done in collecting 
and sifting the testimony of living persons who claim to 
remember their previous lives, and many authentic cases of 
reincarnation have been brought to light. I give below 
three such cases (considerably abridged), one from India, 
one from Japan, and the other from America, which are 
recounted with similar other eases in C. W, Leadbeater's 
‘^Other side of Death'’, Mention may also be made of the 
recent case of ^Unti Devi of Delhi which was extensively 
reported in all the leading newspapers of India. 

(Jf) An Indian case, 

“Within the Maharajah of Bharatpur's extensive terri¬ 
tory was found a boy of four years, Prabhu by I'ame, the 
son of a Brahmin called Khairati, who with childish prattle 
and laughter told with the greatest detail of his supposed 
former existence. He gave his former name, the year of his 
other brith, his personal appearance on his earlier visit to 
this earth, and recounted events, such as famines, which had 
happened more than fifty years before his last birth. He 
told of his former wife, his daughters and sons, giving 
their names and the money he received on their marriages, 
and described his former home and neighbours. 

The child, the savants vouch, had not been tnton d and 
♦ See M. L, OXevreuU’s “Proofs of the Spirit-world,’^ 
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had no means outside of himself to learn of these details, or 
.to know anything of the transmigration of soul. The 
neighbourhoods, he described, were visited by the savant^, 
with the child, and in nearly every detail his statements 
were found to be correct, even to the names of his supposed 
fornaer children and wife. He had some difficulty in 
locating bis supposed former home, but this, it was claimed, 
may be accounted for by the fact that it is now a mass of 
ruins and much diflferent from what it had been." * 

(2) A Japanese caae.f 

^‘Some time ago in the eleventh month of the past year, 
when Katsugoro was playing in the rice-field with his elder 
sister Fusa, he asked her “Elder Sister, where did you 
come from before you were born into our household ?" 

Fusa answered him:—“How can I know what happened 
to me before I was born Y* 

Katsugoro looked surprised and exclaimed “Then you 
cannot remember anything that happened before you were 
born Y* 

“Do you remember ?" asked Fusa. ’ ^ 

“Indeed I do'', replied Katsugoro. “I used to be the son 
of Kyubei San of Hodokubo, and my name was then Tozo; 
do you not know all that ?" 

“After some hesitation, Katsugoro said:—“I will tell you 
everything. I used to be the son of Kyubei San of Hodo¬ 
kubo, and the name of my mother then was 0 Shidzu San. 
When I was five years old, Kyubei San died; and there came 
in his place a man called Hanshiro San who loved me very 
much. But in the following year, when I was six years old, 
I died of small pox. In the third year after that 1 entered 
mother's honourable womb, and was born again." 

“After some time, Tsuya J went with Katsugoro to Hodo- 

• ♦This story appeared originally in **The New York Times " 
September 16, 1928. ^ * 

tXhis story is taken from L, Hearn’s “Gleanings in Bnddha fields” 
t Tsuya was the grandmother of Katsugoro. 
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kubo; and when they entered the village she pointed to the 
nearer dwellings, and asked the boy ^‘Which house is it? 
is it this house or that one?'' ^‘No", answered Katsugoro, 
^‘it is further on, much further,"* and he hurried before her. 
Reaching a certain dwelling at last, he cried, ^‘This is the 
house! " — and ran in, without waiting for his grandmother. 
Tsuya followed him in, and asked the people there what was 
the name of the owner of the house, ^‘Hanshiro/' one of them 
answered. She asked the name of Hanshiro's wife. “Shidzu," 
was the reply. Then she asked whether there had ever 
been a son called Tozo born in that house. ‘‘Yes"', was the 
answer; ‘‘but that boy died thirteen years ago, when he was 
six years old." 

(3) An American story. 

The American story which was originally contributed to 
“Tlie Progressive Thinker/' December 13, 1902, by a lady 
who signed herself as S. 0. is as follows:— 

“The knowledge that I was to become a mother had just 
dawned upon me, when in a vague way I became conscious 
of the almost constant presence of an invisible personality. I 
seemed to know intuitively that my invisible companion was 
a woman, and quite a number of years older than myself. 
By degrees this presence grew stronger. In the third month 
after she first made her presence felt, I could receive impres- 
sionally long messages from her. She manifested the most 
solicitous care for my health and general welfare, and as time 
wore on her voice became audible to me, and I enjoyed many 
hours of conversation with her. She gave her name and 
nationality, with many details of her personal history. (All 
these wore subsequently verified except a few personal details 
not likely to have been known to any one else). 

“Two or three weeks before the birth of my baby she 
informed me that the real purport of her presence was her 
intention to enter the new form at its birth, in order to 
complete an earth^experience that had come to an untimely 
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end. I confess I had but a dim conception of hei* meaning, 
and was considerably troubled over the matter, 

‘‘In due time my daughter came, and in appearance was a 
perfect miniature of my spirit-friend, and totally unlike 
either family to wihch she belonged. 

“Once when my daughter was in her fifteenth year, the 
first name of my spirit-friend happened to be mentioned in 
her presence. She turned to me quickly with a look of 
surprise on her face and said: “Mamina, didn't my papa call 
me by tliis name?" (Her father died when she was one year 
old.) I said: “No dear, you were never called by this name.'^ 
She replied: “Well, I surely remember it, and somebody 
somewliere called me by it.'' 

Enough has been said to show that the Upanishadic 
doctrine of transmigration is not a baseless fiction, but a 
demonstrable truth. It is certainly worthy of serious investi¬ 
gation, if not of immediate credence. We shall close this 
chapter with a brief consideration of the objections raised 
against the doctrine from time to time. 

4. Objections considered. 

Several objections have been raised against the doctrine 
of transmigration; but none of them seems to have any real 
weight. One obvious objection is that as there is no thread 
of memory running through the successive lives, it is difficult 
to believe that they belong to one and the same individual; 
for all practical purposes they are just like the lives of 
different people. “But this want of memory" says a distin¬ 
guished European writer “affects not only past existences, 
but the early phases of this existence. Does any one deny 
his existence as an infant or embryo because he cannot 
remember it? And if a wrong could be done to an infant the 
effects of which would not bo felt for twenty years, could it 
be said to be of no concern to the infant, because the persofi 
who will suffer in twenty years time will have no recollection 
that he was that infant? And common opinion in Eastern 
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Asia, not without occasional confirmation from Europe denies 
the proposition that we cannot remember our former lives 
and asserts that those who take any pains to sharpen their 
spiritual facnlties can remember them/' * 

Another objection which comes from the biologists is that 
the facts of present life may be scientifically explained in 
terms of heredity and variation without having recourse to 
the supposition that the present life of the individual has 
sprung from the seeds of a previous life lived on this globe 
at some unknown period. But the so-called laws of heredity 
and variation are nothing more than empirical generalisations, 
mere colligations of facts observed, which find their true 
explanation in the behaviour of the constituent factors of the 
germTpiasm* The specific modification of the germ-plasm 
exhibiting a hereditary or a variational character becomes 
inexplicable, as we have seen above, unless we believe in the 
existeuce of influences of a transmigrational character. 

There is yet another objection which arisen from a peculiar 
temperamental bias and as such has no logical significance. 
We give below the objection and its answer in the words of 
Sir Charles Eliot: ^‘Love of life and the desire to find a field 
of activity are so strong in most Europeans that it might be 
supposed that a theory offering an endless vista oE new 
activities and new chances would be acceptable. But as a 
rule, Europeans who discuss the question say that they do not 
relish this prospect. They may be willing to struggle until 
death, but they wish for repose,—conscious repose of course, 
—afterwards. The idea that one just dead has not entered 
into his rest, but is beginning another life with similar 
struggles and fleeting successes, similar sorrows and dis¬ 
appointments, is not satisfying and is almost shocking. We 
do not like it, and not to like any particular view about the 
destinies of the soul is generally, but most illogically, consi¬ 
dered a reason for rejecting it/'f 

* £Uiot: H. B. volume I, page Ivii. 

t Elliot: H. B. volume 1, page Iviii. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The Dootrine of Moksha or Liberation. 


1. Liberation and its stages. 

Transmigration is the destiny of the ordinary desireful 
man who is fettered by karraan as we have already seen; but 
a much higher and glorious destiny awaits those who conquer 
the lust of the flesh and the cravings of the mind and turn 
unreservedly to God. For them Moksha or liberation is 
promised in all the Upanishads. 

Liberation consists in being united with Brahman. It is 
a new life in Brahman, a life of unspeakable freedom and 
power, joy and immortality. (For full details see Chapter 
XV). 

In the Upanishads, Moksha of liberation is frequently 
described as attaining the world of Brahman. But the world 
of Brahman may be reached in this life or after death. Bnh. 
IV. iv 6 and Katha 6. 14-15 say that the world of Brahman 
is reached here in this life as soon as all the desires of the 
heart are subdued. The sage who reaches the world of 
Brahman in this life is called Jivan-mukta. In Chind. VI. 
xiv. 2, and Mund. III. i^. 6, we a?e told that the illuminated 
sage reaches the world of Brahman after his death; Such a 
one is called Videha-raukta. Reaching the world of Brahman 
stands for liberation and communion with Brahman. This 
communion is realistically described in Kaush. 1. and also in 
other Upanishads. Three stages are distinguished in this 
communion^ and they are;— 
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(1) Attaining the world of God (Brahman) and coming 

into His presence, so to say. This is called 

salokata (salokya) in Chhandogya II. xx, 2.* 

(2) Being established in God and having a close fellow 

ship with Him. This is called s5yujya.t 

(3) Being one with God and attaining a likeness of 

nature. This is called sarshtita in Chand. II. xx. 2. 

This is better known as sarupata (sarupya)? 

The three worlds of ecstatic experience about which the 
Qpanishads speak have their striking parallels in Western 
mysticism, specially in the mysticism of Jacopone da Todi 
and Ruysbroock. ^^Jacopone da Todi says in the symbolism 
of his day that Hhree heavens* are open to man. He must 
cliinb from one to the other; it is hard work, but love and 
longing press him on. First, when the mind has achieved 
self-conquest, the ‘starry heaven* is revealed to it. Its dark¬ 
ness is lit by scattered light; points of reality pierce the sky. 
(This is salokata). Next it achieves the ^crystalline heaven* 
of lucid contemplation where the soul is conformed to the 
rhythm of the divine life and by its loving intuition appre¬ 
hends God, but under a veil. (This is sayujya). Lastly in 
ecstasy it may be lifted to that ineffable state which he calls 
Uhe hidden heaven* where it enjoys a vision of imageless 
reality and ‘enters into possession of all that is God.* (This is 
sarupata).** H Ruysbrook also speaks of the three worlds of 
reality, the last of which is described as “the super-essential 
world where without intermediary and beyond all separation, 
above reason and without reason, the soul is united to the 
glorious and absolute one.** § 

♦ See page 79. 

t Fellowship with God is realistically described in Kansh. 1.6. 

{See Brih. IV. iv. 23 and Mund III, ii. 9.; Kaush. I. iv. describes the 
sage as being adorned with divine ornaments. 

Underhill: E. M. page 10. 

§ Ibid p. 10. 
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Above these three stages of communion, the Upnnishads 
recognise a final stage, called Nirvana, in which the sage is 
said to be completely merged in Brahman. 

^‘Like flowing streams disappearing in the ocean. 
Abandoning name and form, 

Do the wise enter into Brahman, 

Freed from all that is finite.^^ * 

But in the matter of Nirvana the liberated sage seems to 
enjoy full freedom, for even in pralaya he may, if he so 
prefers, lead a separate but united life in Brahman. Tliis 
view is supported by ^vet. 4 5, if by ‘Hhe unborn soul who 
shuns nature having enjoyed her to the fulP' the liberated 
soul is meant. 

2 . Liberation and Trdusmigration. 

Some western scholars have tried to deduce the idea of 
liberation from the doctrine of transmigration. However 
ftiscinating such a deduction may be, it is, nevertheless, 
untrue. Prof, Weber, who thinks that the doctrine of 
liberation is the natural outcome of the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration, argues as follows:— 

“The idea that for the deeds of this brief life either eternal 
reward or eternal punishment must follow in the other world 
would have jarred upon the gentle disposition and tlioughtful 
mind of the Indian. From this dilemma he tried to save 
himself by the dogma of transmigration. In reality, however, 
he became only more deeply entangled, since on the eternal 
retribution a parte post is imposed yet anotimr a parte ante. 
He, therefore, eventually saved liimself by ‘ cutting the knot," 
by representing the destruction of the entire individual 
existence as effected in emancipation as the highest goal; so 
that now that which in the olden time was reckoned as the 
severest punishment appears as the supreme reward of all 
endeavours.’' f 

* Brih. IV. iv. G., Prasna VI., and Mund HI, ii, 6, 

f See Deussen; P. U. p. 340, 
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Prof. Deussen has ably and conclusively shown that apart 
from the fact that liberation is not annihilation but a trans¬ 
cending of all that is worthless, the above view is untenable 
for the simple reason that historically the doctrine of libera¬ 
tion was developed earlier than the doctrine of transmigration. 
“In the Brahraanas/' a3 Dr. Farquhar points out “men weie 
already struggling to reach philosophical conceptions of the 
world which might form a more satisfactory basis for the 
religious life than the gross ritual and magic of sacrifice. 
Terror-struck at the prospect of repeated deaths in the other 
world, men longed for release from that fate; and some 
believed that they had found it in the conviction that the 
gods and all the spiritual powers of the world are deathless, 
and that the man, who knowing this, brings his own spirit 
into union with these powers wins a sure immortality.'^* 
Later on in the Brahmanas, Brahman was exalted above the 
gods and was regarded as the final goal, the gods being 
recognised only as doors to the world of Brahman, “By 
Agni as the door of Brahman, he enters in. When by Agni 
as the door of Brahman he enters in, he gains fellowship 
(Sayujyain) and companionship (salokata) with Braliman."f 
“In the final step the creative principle of the universe was 
conceived to be the atman,the self; and as was to be expected, 
union with the atinan became now the aim of all endeavour 
and longing. This took place before anything was yet known 
oF transmigration.'’}: In Satap. Br. 10. 6. 3. we read “He is 
my soul (Airnan); thither to that soul on my departure from 
this world shall I enter in." This union with the atman, the 
eternal principle in man and nature, insures immortality and 
freedom from suffering and death. This is liberation. This 
idea of liberation was derived from the conception of the 
Straan in the time of the Brahmanas, long before anything 


♦ Farquhar: 0. R. H. I. p. 340. 
t Satap-Br. 11. 4. 4.1. 

^ Peussen; P, U. p, 342, 
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was known about transmigration which makes its appearance 
for the first time in the Upanishads at a later date. Further 
development of this idea is no doubt due to the mystic ex¬ 
perience of the sages of the Upanishads. 

3. Life and death of the liberated sage. 

The sage who has attained illuminati n is released from 
the causal body and from the impure layers of the subtle 
body. The destruction of the causal body, the reservior of 
work-seeds is mentioned in Mund. 2. 2. 8. The purification 
of the subtle body the removal of the impure elements of 
the subtle body is undoubtedly meant when the sage is des¬ 
cribed as ^‘Vi-ajas^' and as “without the knots of the heart/'* 
So long as the sage lives in this world, he is, of course^ atten¬ 
ded with a pure subtle body and a coarse physical body and 
has to do such works as the physical body may impose on 
him, though he does them in a perfectly disinterested manner. 
But when death releases him from the physical body, 
he becomes free from all physical resti aint and does only 
such works as he may choose to do out of his own freewill or 
benevolence.f Now the Jivanmukta, i e., the sage who lives 
in this world, may, if he likes, live in the physical body and 
be engaged in works of public good, or be united with Brah¬ 
man through the purified subtle body, losing all conscious¬ 
ness of the objective world. He is perfectly free to undertake 
whatever work, private or public, he may choose, or he may 
live absorbed in God. But the condition of absorption or 
intimate communion which is depicted in several places of 
the Upanishads is not a permanent state even for the sage. 
He returns to liis physical body from time to time and lives 
what may be called a pure human existence. He alone 
enjoys “the mysterious peace which dwells in activity.'' But 
in returning to physical life the sage is not cut off from the 

* See Katha 6.15, 6.18 and Mun^ 2. 2. G. See also Sankara's com- 
mentary on B, S. 4. 2.12. 

t See B. S. 3. 3. 32. 
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divine life, nor does lie suffer from those limitations which 
the kosas impose upon the ignorant and the desireful. 

The case of the Videha-mukta, i.e, (he sage who has gone 
to the other world is not different. He may also live absorbed 
in God, or maintain a separate existence in his subtle body, 
just as the Jivan-mukta does in his physical body. The point 
to remember, however, is that in the liberated condition, 
whether in this or in the other world, the sage realises his 
essential unity with Brahman, <and tliat though united vvith 
Brahman, he is still associated with a body in which he 
may live a separate life at his pleasure. But since the 
body of ihe Videha-mukta is purer and completely free 
from rajas and tamas^ his union is more profound; and 
even when he works through his subtle sattvic body 
he lives and moves and realises liis inseparable unity with 
Brahman, 

At death the sage is released from the coarse physical 
body. The destruction of the coarse physical body is apparent 
and this the sage shares in common with the ordinary man. 
Clothed in a resplendent body of pure Sattva the soul of the 
dying sage retires into the heart, and mounting up the artery 
which connects the heart with the aperture of the skull, 
escapes through it.* The sago takes a bright path called 
Devayana,t and passing through many stations on the way 
reaches his final destination in the world of Brahman with 
the help of a super human being who acts as his guide. There 
in the worlds of Brahman he lives exalted for ages, enjoying 
complete freedom and unsurpassable bliss, and sharing all 
the powers of Brahman except the powers of creation^ 
preservation and destruction of the world, as pointed out 
before (see Chapter XV). 

The subtle body in which the sage lives in the world of 
Brahman is entirely free from tamas and rajas. It i«^, 

♦ See Chapter XXIX § 2. 

t See Chapter XXX § 3. 
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according to Brih. 4. 4. 4., like the body of Brahman (i.e., 
purely Sattvic). In Chand. 8.12. 5. the sage is said to enjoy 
the pleasures of the W( rid of Brahman* with his divine eye 
and mind, that is; with his Sattvic body. Here in the 
world of Brahm m the sage lives a life of freedom and bliss 
enjoying intimate communion with Brahman. He is released 
for ever from death and transmigration, and knows no 
constraint except those of his own choosing. If he so desires, 
he may reincarnate in this physical world as man, and 
perform some beneficient work, but he is not contaminated 
by such work. He leads here a life of pure and disinterested 
service, and at the end of his mission goe^ back triumphantly 
to t!m place whence he came (see B.S. 3. 3. 32).t 

Except for the intervals which the sage thus chooses to 
spend here below or in some other world, he lives blissfully 
in his Sattvic subtle body in the world of Brahman, exalted 
for ages. But at tin time of Pralaya w hen the kinetic cosmic 
Energy is rolled b« ck into its source, the subtle body of the 
sage is also dissolved and reduced for ever to its cosmic 
origin and the spirit of the sage is merged completely in 
Brahman, a condition from which there is no return to finite 
conditioned existence. It is the final goal of the journey, the 
complete cessation of individuality, the return of the finite 
to the infinite for ever (Nirvana). But even in this, the sage 
seems to have a freedom of choice; he may, if he so desires it, 
retain a separateness even at Pralaya, as l§vet. 4. 5. seems to 
suggest. J 

4. Liberatiouj absolute and gradual. 

Ti e sage is said to dwell in Brahman. We have seen what 
this ‘dwelling in Brahman' means. But the Vedantists have 

* When the expression “the world of Brahman” or “the body of 
Brahman” is used, the world of Hiranyagarbha which is the world of 
pure Sattva is meant. 

t The avatars {Le , the great religious teachers who are regarded as 
incarnations of God) such as Buddha, Jesus etc., belong to this class. 

t See above. 
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raised much dust over this question. Badari, who is quoted 
with respect in B. S. 4 4. 10, holds that since the liberated 
sage has no organs to distinguish him from Brahman, he 
must live completely united with It. Jaimini, on the other 
hand, maintains (see B. S. 4. 4. 11.) that the liberated sage is 
attended with a body and has a separate existence from 
Brahman. Badarayana regards both the views as correct and 
reconciles them by assuming that since both unity and 
difference are taught in the Upanishads,* the life of the sage 
must be one with, as well as different from. Brahman (see 
B. S. 4. 4. 12). 

Sankara, however, maintains that liberation, may be 
absolute, that is, there may be absolute unity, a complete 
indentification of the sage with Brahman, or that it may bo 
gradual, that is, there may be gradually higher and higher 
communion with Brahman. He further adds that the libera¬ 
tion of the former kind, called Nirvana, is attained by those 
who worship Brahman as transcendent and free from gunas 
(Nirguna), and that liberation of the latter kind in which 
there is unity as well as difference is attained by those who 
worship Brahman as immanent and weilder of gunas 
(Saguna). 

The above view of Sankara, in so far as it recognises 
gradual as well as absolute liberation, is in perfect agreement 
with the teachings of the Upanishads, as we have seen in 
the previous section. But nowhere in the Upanishads is a 
distinction drawn between those who worship Brahman as 
Nirguna and those who worship Brahman as Saguna; nor 
is Nirvana reserved for the former, and gradual liberation 
for the latter. In Mnnd. 3. 2, 6. the liberated sages are said 
to become free in the world of Brahman (this, according to 
Sankara, is lower liberation) and immediately afterwards it is 
added that freed from name and form they enter into Brahman. 

* For unity see Mu^d. 8, 2.7-9 Brih. 5.4. Prasna 6.4. For difference 
see Ohand. 7.26. 2. and Ohand. 8 . 12. 5. 
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In the Bhuma-Vidya (which inculcates the worship of 
Brahman as Nirgiina) the liberated sage is said to assume 
bodies and thus have separate existence from Brahman; 
while in Shodusa-kala-Vidya of Prasna (which is evidently a 
Saguna Vidya) the liberated s:ige is said to be divested of all 
his kosas or limiting adjuncts and absorbed completely in 
Brahman, Bidarajana clearly says in harmony with the 
teachings of the Upanishads that all forms of Vedantic 
worsliip lead to the same result (see B. S. 3. 3. 4. and Katha 
2-15). The true position of the Upanishads seems to be that 
ordinarily, the liberated sage i.e., the sage who has obtained 
a knowledge of Brahman, whether he worships Nirguna or 
Saguna Brahman, goes to the world of Brahman in a pure 
Sattvic body and lives there realising higher and higher 
communion with Brahman till the time of Pralaya, when he 
either enters into Brahman and attains Nirvana or continues 
to lead a free and blissful life in Brahman as before. But 
they seem also to recognise the possibility of exceptional cases 
in which the sage may, by strong and resolute efforts, destroy 
all the kosas, completely identifying himself with Brahman, 
and plunge into Brahman at death * But references to such 
cases of Nirvana are very rare. 

5. The Social Value of Liberated Lifs, 

The social value of liberation, though not generally 
recognised, is indeed very great. The sage possesses ‘^peace 
that baffles understanding.'' He triumphs over circumstances 
and is not troubled by ill-health or ill-fortune. In the midst 
of failure and advcM'sity he retains his equanimity of mind. 
His intimate communion with God gives him strength to 
labour, struggle, and suffer, and opens out to him vistas 
of ever-increasing happiness. He is thus a great social 
exemplar. 

‘The mystic" {i.e,, the liberated sage), says Underhill,f 

* See Brih. 4. 4. 6. 

t Underhill: E. M. pp, 4043, 
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‘‘does really tap a source of vitality higher th m that with 
which other men have contact. This larger and in tenser 
vitality the mystic does not and cannot keep to himself. He 
infects with it all with whom he comes in contact and 
kindles the latent fire in them; for the spiritual conscious¬ 
ness is caught and not taught. Under his influence, sometimes 
from the mere encounter with his personality, other men 
begin to live a more real, a more eternal life. Ruysbroock 
says that the spirit of God when it is truly received in a soul 
becomes a spreading light; and history confirms this. Corpo¬ 
rate experience of God always begins in a personal expeiience 

of God. Without the ardent prayers of the mystics, the 

vivid spiritual life they lead, what would the sura of human 
spirituality be? How can we tell what we owe to the power 
which they liberate, the currents which they set up, and the 
contacts which they make? The land they see and of which 
they report to us is the land towards which humanity is going. 
They are like the lookout men upon the cross-trees assuring 
us from time to time that we are still upon our course. Tear 
asunder their peculiar power and office from the office of the 
whole, and you will have, on one side, a society deprived of 
the guides which God has raised up for it; and on the other, 
an organ deprived of its real perfection and beauty, because 
severed from the organism which it was intended to serve.'^ 




EPILOqUE 

L A Methodological Retroafect, 

Before we finally close our present study, let us say, for 
purposes o£ farther elucidation and retrospection, a few words 
on the method we^ hfive employed and the results we have 
arrived at by its application. In Chapter VI we have already 
explained our method which is entirely different from the method 
of those who follow a purely dogmatic procedure and see in 
every page of the Upanishads nothing but revealed truths. It 
is also different! from the methods of those who proceed on 
purely inductive lines. Being obsessed with the idea 
of evolution, the scholars of the inductive school often 
resort to] a chronological treatment of the Upanishads, 
and are involved in a vicious circle (see Chapter VI); or 
failing to understand the nature and value of transcendental 
experience, they move inductively froip part to part 
without a principle ;of inward unity or reference, and build 
up a more or less confused system, laying stress on much 
that is non«essential and ignoring much that is funda¬ 
mental. The method adopted in this book takes an opposite 
course; it moves inwards to the most central teaching of the 
Upanishads viz* their mysticism, and thence proceeds outwards 
and wholewards. This method may therefore be called 
‘‘noological’' in the sense in which Eucken uses the term. 
Prof. Boyce Gibson thus explains the noological method of 
Eucken: ‘‘It is a method which, instead of passing direct 
from part to part of a total object, as a progressive and induc¬ 
tive procedure would do, considers the part directly in relation 
to an inward whole. Its aim is to \)ring all questions back 
to their inward roots, to inward unity. This movemept in¬ 
wards and wholewards is the distinctive feature in Eucken's 
analytic and critical work. * To this distinctly constructive 
method Eucken gives the name “noologicar\...Hi8 first care 
is to reach inwards^ redpetively, to principles of living signifi- 
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canoe, to the spiritual experience of the thinkers he is studying, 
prom this central point of v'antage he follows up the inner 
dialectic of these concrete and inward principles and thus the 
procedure becomes more or less completely noologioal.”* Our 
method is not essentially different from this, and since start¬ 
ing from the vantage-ground of mystic experience, it sifts 
the grains from the chaff, the essentials from the non-essential, 
and combines them into a systematic whole, it may also be 
called synthetic. This noological synthetic method has thus 
the advantage of avoiding on the one band the aberrations 
of an unthinking dogmatism, and on the other the pitfalls 
of an overzealous inductive procedure. 

In pursuance of the above method, we have discussed 
in Book I the nature and methods of Upanishadic 
mysticism or Brahma-Vidya which is the centre and 
apex of Upanishadic philosophy. In Book II the main 
problems of metaphysics have been considered, and we have 
shown that the right approach to all such questions lies, 
according to the teachings of the Upanishads, through mystic 
or metapsycbical experience. Thus the Upanishadic concep¬ 
tion of Brahman is based entirely on mystic experience. 
Of course, approaches other than mystical are admitted 
in the Upanishads, but their value is only confirmatory 
and secondary. The true answer to the problems of 
the Jlva (i. e., problems concerning the nature of the Jiva and 
his relation with Brahman) rests similarly on mystic experi¬ 
ence. The problem of creation is, in like manner, solved 
by reference to mystic experience. The ^vetasvatara 
Upauishad declares that the sages given to meditation 
have seen in a metapsycbical manner an energy with 
three gnnas in the nature of Brahman, that the world is the 
product of this energy and its gunas, and that the world 
periodically emerges from and returns into Brahman. These 
are the central themes of Upanishadic cosmogony which are 
* See Rudolf Euo erCe Philosophy of lAfe by Boysp Gibson pp, 31-32, 
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all based upon traa^eendental experience, and everything 
else in it is only a minor detail. 

In Bjok III where psychological and ethical questions are 
discussed; both the nature of man and the summum bonum of 
his life are conceived in the light of mystic experience. In 
Book IV where the eschatology of the Upanishads is set forth 
and the two most important and characteristic doctrines are 
expounded; viz.^ the doctrines of Transmigration and Liberation, 
we find that both these doctrines are derived from mystic ex¬ 
perience. Thus we must conclude that the method which we 
have employed and which appeals to mystic experience as a 
centre of unity and reference is the right method to be 
followed in the exposition of Upanishadic philosophy, and 
that the results which the application of this method yields 
should be regarded as constituting the essentials of such 
philosophy, everything else being only secondary and of 
minor importance. 

IL Pessimism or Optimism ? 

Is the mystic philosophy of the Upanishads, such as we have 
depicted in the foregoing pages, to be regarded as pessimistic? 
The charge of pessimism has indeed been brought against 
Upanishadic philosophy, because it condemns a life of plea¬ 
sures and inculcates the doctrine of transmigration. The 
charge would have had some justification if the doctrine of 
transmigration was offered in the Upanishads as the final 
solution of the problem of life. But it is not so offered. 
Transmigration is prescribed only for the ignorant and the 
desireful, while a much higher and glorious destiny is pro¬ 
mised for the wise and the saintly, as we have already seen. 
The Upanishadic picture of life caught up in tlie labyrinth of 
repeated births with its phantasmagoria of fleeting and un¬ 
substantial visions is indeed gloomy; but this gloominess gives 
way to a purer joy and heightens the pleasure of spiritual 
effort when it is realised that there is a way of escape from 
the evils of the past into the blessedness of the future. The 
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IJpanisha^s no doabt condemn a life of worldly pleasures; 
they tell us that such pleasures forge the fetters of transmi¬ 
gration, and advocate a life of self-discipline and contem¬ 
plation ; but their condemnation of pleasures is based upon 
the perception of a higher blissful condition attainable by 
self-discipline or self-conquest^ a condition in comparison with 
^hich the greatest wordly pleasure is only a drop in the 
ocean. The dawn of a higher life must needs be marked 
by a discontent with actual existence. A discontent with 
merely physical existence, a perception that all is not well 
With U3, is the precondition of real progress in spiritual life. 
Bdt hoWhere in the Upanishads has such discontent given 
rise to despair or paralysed the springs of higher endeavour. 
Oh the contrary, ^Hhe Upaniehads are more instinct with the 
spirit of daring speculation than the sense of suffering and 
weariness/^ * they are more absorbed in the happiness of 
life in God than in the sufferings of the mundane world. 
“The philosophy of the Upanishads,^' says the author of 
HiriduUm and Bttddliism, “like all religious thought in 
Indih, is avowedly .a quest of happiness and this happiness 
is found in some form of union with Brahman. He is per¬ 
fect bliss, and whatever is distinct from Him is full of suffer¬ 
ing. Bdt this sOnse of suffering inherent in existence is less 
marked in the older Upanishads and in the Vedanta than in 
feuddhisdi and the Sankhya. These systems make it their 
basU and first principle ; in the Vedanta the temperament is 
(hd sdme but the emphasis and direction of the thought are 
different. The Sankhya looks at the world and says that 
saRatlon lies in escape into something which has nothing 
in common with it. But the Vedantist looks towards Brah¬ 
man and his pessimism is merely the feeling that everything 
which is not wholly and really Brahman is unsatisfactory, 
in the later developidents of the system, pessimism almost 
disappears, for the existence of suffering is not the first 

s BarWs '^Religions of India,” page 84. 
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truth but an illusion; the soul, did it but know it, is Brah¬ 
man, and Brahman is bliss."* In the words of another Chris¬ 
tian critic, the seers of the Upanishads “are saved from 
pessimism by the joy they feel at the message of redemption 
they proclaim." f The sages of the Upanishads are intoxi¬ 
cated beyond measure with the life of bliss, freedom and 
immortality they found in Brahman. They, thus, preach a 
gospel of the highest optimism, promising to man an eternal 
life of freedom and joy in Brahman, if only he would shake 
off his desires and turn unreservedly to God. + 

♦ Elliot: H. B. vol. II, pp. 309-310. 

t Cave’s Redemption Hindu and Christian, p. 64. 

♦ Compare the following observations of Sir Charles Eliot 

“Indian thought does not really go much further in pessimism 

than Christianity, but its pessimism is intellectual rather than emo¬ 
tional, He who understands the nature of the soul and its successive 
lives cannot regard any single life as of great importance in itself, 
though its consequences for the future may be momentous, and though 
he will not say that life is not worth living. The opposition is not so 
much between Indian thought and the New Testament, for both of 
them teach that bliss is attainable, but not by satisfying desire. The 
fundamental contrast is rather between both India and the New Testa¬ 
ment on the one hand and on the other the rooted conviction of Euro¬ 
pean races, however much Christian orthodoxy may disguise their 
expression of it, that this world is all-important. This conviction 
finds expression not only in the avowed pursuit of pleasure and ambi¬ 
tion, but in such sayings as that the best religion is the one which does 
most good and such ideals as self-realisation or full development of 
one^B nature and powers. Europeans, as a rule, have an innate dislike 
and mistrust of the doctrine that the world is vain or unreal. They 
can accord some sympathy to a dying man who sees in due perspective 
the unimportance of his past life or to a poet who under the starry 
heavens can make felt the smallness of man and his earth. But such 
thoughts are considered permissible only as retrospects, not as princi¬ 
ples of life ; you may say that your labour has amounted to nothing, 
but not that labour is vain. Though monasteries and monks still exist, 
the great majority of Europeans . instinctively disbelieve in asceti¬ 
cism, the contemplative life, and contempt of the world ; they have no 
love for a philosopher who rejects the idea of progress and is not sat¬ 
isfied with ftu ideal consisting in movement towards an unknown goal. 
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III, The final conclusion. 

We have come to the end of our journey. We have seen 
that the Upauishads contain all the elements of a sound 
system of philosophy. But this system, it is worthy of note, 
derives its first principles not from ratiocination which often 
misleads, but from illumination which never dees. It accepts 
the primacy of mystic experience and assigns a subordinate 
place to the intellect. Upanishadic philosophy is deeply 
religious, and the religion it inculcates is both catholic and 
spiritual. Upanishadic religion prescribes no ceremonies, 
recognises no temples, venerates no scriptures. It has 
nothing to do with priests and knows no priestcraft. The 
Upanishads respect no authority, except the authority of 
Truth herself, Truth as she manifests herself in mystic 
illumination. They do not discrimina^ between man and 
man, nor even between man and woman. They promise 
illumination, freedom and peace as the highest fulfilment of 
life for all, and point to self-conquest and concentration 
(Yoga) as the road to such fulfilment. The deep spirituality 
and universalism of their teachings have an irresistible appeal 
for the enlightened conscience of mankind. Truly have these 
sacred writings been characterised as world-scripture. 

It is a matter of common knowledge how an acquaintance 
with the teachings of the Upanishads stirred, in compara¬ 
tively recent times, the catholic spirit of Prince Darashikoh, 
of the French Savant, A. Duperron, of the Indian reformers, 


They demand a religion which theoretically justifies the strenuous life. 
All this is a matter of temperament and the temperement is so common 
that it needs no explanation. What needs explanation is rather the 
other temperament which rejects this world as unsatisfactory and sets 
up another ideal, another sphere, another standard of values. This 
ideal and standard are not entirely peculiar to India but certainly they 
are understood and honoured there more than elsewhere.*’ 

Eliot; H. B. Vol. I, pp. LX-LXI. 
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Rammohan Roy and Debendranath Tagore, and of the cele¬ 
brated Qerman philosopher, Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer’s 
eulogy is well-known, “In the whole world” said he, “there 
is no study so beneficial and so elevating as the study of 
the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life, it will be 
the solace of my death.” The experience of the present 
writer confirms very word of this weighty utterance. May 
the spirit of the Upanishads thrive in all lands and inau¬ 
gurate a new era of spiritual solidarity and fellowship. 


The End. 
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Besides the above, there are some mistakes or misprints in the use 
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♦also occurs in the correct form. 
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